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“DREVE OF 
VIRGINIA” 


He was just the sort of chap 
you might expect the adven- 
turous son of an old Virginia 
family to be—a gallant gentle- 
man, and brave. Destiny 
dropped him into the human 
kaleidoscope of Algiers, and 
there, straight off, an adven- 
ture befell him that will be 
told you in detail in the next 
issue of this magazine by a 
man who knows the camels 
and the color and the life of 
the northern Sahara— 


JAMES FRANCIS 
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Subscription price: $2. 5( 
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Henry J. Beilman 











New Chamber of Commerce, Scranton, Pa. 
, 


He Had Far Less 





The Red Book Magazine 











Chamber of Commerce 


Secretary Gibbs congratulating Mr. Beilmar 
on completion of new building 


Chance Than You! 


New $800,000 Chamber of Commerce Building 
a monument to the courage and ability of a man 
who turned his spare time into dollars 


N MAY 23rd of this year, an 
$800,000 Chamber of Commerce 
building was dedicated in Scranton. 

To thousands of people, the exercises 
marked simply the completion of another 
new building—a magnificent new struc- 
ture in which the whole of Lackawanna 
Valley might justly take pride. 

But to one man it meant more than 
that—more than the erection of so much 
steel and stone. To one man it meant 
the realization of a lifetime ambition— 
the fulfillment of a long-cherished dream. 

Twenty-six years before, Henry J. 
Beilman had carried his tools past the 
very corner on which the new Chamber 
of Commerce now stands. He was then 
only a plasterer’s and bricklayer’s ap- 
prentice, but deep down within him was 
the longing to make something of his life 
before it was too late—to lift himself 
out of the rut of his routine job—to 
some day build a building instead of 
merely tinkering around it as a plasterer 
or bricklayer. 

Fortunately he realized in time that 
he never could hope to rise very high 
or compete with college or technically 
trained men without special training. So 
he enrolled with the International Cor- 
respondence Schools. 

Some of his friends laughed at him 
and said he was wasting his time, but 
he kept right on, for he could see how 
the course was helping him in his work. 


Soon one of the leading contractors 
heard about this “bright young man who 
was always studying” and made him 
superintendent at an increase in salary. 

Then, after a few years, came the urge 
to have a business of his own, and in 
1913 the building and contracting firm 
of Beilman & Son was founded. The 
contracting work on the new $800,000 
Chamber of Commerce building is just 
one of many big jobs in Scranton that 
have been handled by this firm in the 
past thirteen years. 

“T heartily endorse the International 
Correspondence Schools,” said Mr. Beil- 
man the other day. “There is nothing 
better for the man who has been deprived 
of the advantages of a college education. 
The I. C. S. stands between that man 
and failure. 

“IT have met many architects during 
my career who have found I. C. S. train- 
ing of great help. Many contractors, 
builders and building foremen of my 
acquaintance also give the I. C. S. full 
credit for their ability to do their work 
efficiently and well.” 

The success of Henry J. Beilman is 
just another indication of the value of 
the home study courses of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools—‘“‘the 
oldest and largest correspondence schools 
in the world.” 

For thirty-five years these schools 
have been helping men to get ahead in 


business and in life and they will help 
you too if you will only make the start. 

All you need to do is this: Mark the 
work you like best in the coupon printed 
below and mail it to Scranton. 

It takes only a moment—it doesn’t 
obligate you in any way—but it may be 
the means of changing your entire life, 
even as it changed the life of Henry J. 
Beilman. 

Isn’t it better to mail this coupon to- 
day than to wait a year, or two years, 
or five years, and then wish you had? 


Mail this Coupon for 
Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL “CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Bex 3430-D, Scranton, Penna. 
Oldest and largest correspondence schools im the world 
Without cost, please tell me how I can qualify for the 
position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
OBusiness Management (Salesmanship 
Industrial Management (Advertising 
Personnel Organization Better Letters 
() Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
() Business Law Stenography and Typing 
(J Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.)LJCivil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Spanish 0 French Illustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Architect 


OElectrical Engineering oO ec! 
j Architects’ Blueprints 
Contractor and Builder 


Bookkeeping 


Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry () Pharmacy 
Automobile — 
Airplane Engi 
Agriculture —y Poultry 
Mathematics 


() Mechanical Draftsman 

() Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions 
Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 
Surveying and Mapping 
Metallurgy ©) Mining 
Steam Engineering () Radio 


Name 
Street 
Address 


City State 


ee 
If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the Interna- 


tional Correspondence Schools Canadian Limited, Montreai 
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The Open Mind 


By M. MERCER KENDIG, a... 


Director, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


HE open mind is the faculty of seeing the other fellow—his reasoning and point 

of view. The human mind should be a lens, telescopic in range, microscopic in 
search. Too many minds are sealed, kept in the dark under a cellar door. They do 
not see, nor sense, nor understand. 

To be a part of all we have seen and felt, to learn the meaning of the other fel- 
low’s toil and aspiration; to respect his views and theories; to keep the door of knowl 
edge wide open every day throughout the year, is the only kind of mind that ought 
to be at large. 

The open mind is the first sign of our own higher qualifications. Ignorance wears 
a sealed mind; stupidity an impaired mind; indolence a mind that is stagnant. The open 
mind is the gleaming attitude of true human greatness. 

The fine Private School is designed to discover human mentality and to develop 
and cultivate it. In its daily system of search and work it is constantly adjusting its 
forces to fit the individual—not the mass; the personality—not the mob. A balanced 
system of such coherent force and timely application to the pupil is bound to do more 
for the individual. boy and girl than mass methods of education. Each pupil is a dis 
tinct, individualized problem which only a definitely individualized system of mental 
training can successfully solve. The result of private school teaching is, therefore, 
quality and a noticeable distinction of mentality and ordered social attributes. 

The open mind is a sign of the culture gained at our qualified Private Schools. 
It is an advantageous state of mind, in that it serves him who possesses it and—the other 
fellow! 

Besides the effective individual mental culture our best Private Schools bestow upon 
their pupils, there is the physical development which holds so large a part in their 
methods of training our youth. Physical education has come to mean much in recent 
years as a national trend and practice. In this day, a Private School, to permit patron- 
age, should be thoroughly equipped for physical as well as mental education. Modern life 
has been greatly intensified during the last quarter of a century. Human vitality is 
expended with greater volume and rapidity. The Private School, recognizing this, is 
building the best body under the best mind of which the pupil is capable. The result 
is a more attractive personality, a more responsible citizen to maintain and defend 
American institutions and the democratic principle of the open mind. 

We shall be glad to help you find the right private school for your child. The 
selection merits careful study and we advise you to make your selection now for the 
coming year. A few of the schools still have vacancies at this time. 


MMaserte 


For School Information Address Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West g2nd Street, New York City 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINES 
SCHOOL SECTION 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN > 
_NEW ENGLAND STATES 


FOR GIRLS 
Following classes are admitted: 


Students preparing for college. (Certificate.) 
Final year students will be admitted. 




















2. Students desiring to complete high school. (Diploma.) 

3, Students who have completed high school or secondary school 
work, and desire Junior College Courses. A diploma will be 
given any student taking any of our two year courses. With 
the exception of English and Literature, these courses are 
elective. 





Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations; 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 
Cc 00 Students attend Boston historical churches — any denomination, 
Christian Science students attend Mother Church every Sunday. 
Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf, 
and Tennis, Field Sports, Winter Sports, Gymnasium 45 by 90 ase 
ft.. Swimming Pool Finely equipped school—11 buildings. 
Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial 


° Courses; Business Management, Junior College Courses e 
Junior College Some rooms with hot and cold water, Students for 1926- eminat 
1927 are being accepted in the order of application, Catalogue. 


Send for Catalogue Special cars leave Chicago September 28 Hill-crest location overlooking the 


Exceptional op portunitie H i } y° y rill " 
‘ J\ secs, 14 Sut St, NEMTON, MASS, J |} posal Now ain’ "sss" Ay 


a a _._ . = —— acre campus, 15 buildings. 


























. 140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 
trips afield All sports pe ; 

=. . Mr. and Mrs. George W. Emerson, Principals 
=¢ : & 30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 














e 





OLLEGE , INTENSIVE 
PREPARATORY ' / TUTORING 
SPECIAL to 
Adtres Bee 





‘ Ti SRREFCUTTATESECRESULUORIERUDATRSR WSS ET ELST eeREeRTERE 
— A complete course on the care and 
4 on management of the home and family pre- 
PS pares for the position of home executive. 
: Unusual training in music with concert 
9 ‘ A famous ojd New England country school for girls. « work. Secretarial, Art, Teacher Training 
f 44th year. Twenty-five miles from Boston. Accred = and College Preparatory Courses. 
ited. J’reparation for all colleges. A special unit = : 
for an intensive one-year course for college eX- fF A separate school for younger girls. 
aminations. Exceptional faculty of cellege-bred s 
women from the leading Eastern colleges. Compre bad Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium 
hensive courses including secretarial training, vo = and swimming pool. Horseback riding a 
. om Oe cal and instrumental music. A distinct unit for = “ < om Son 
- “4 household arts covering budgeting, costume de- [4 feature. Booklets on application. 
5 signing, home decoration and food values as well a a TIN , ite 
‘ as domestic science. Gymnasium, sleeping porch. GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal 
Extensive grounds Horseback riding, canoeing, = 
= 
= 
- 
= 
= 
= 
= 
e 
= 


wiifis 














BPA EA AZ 
NORTON, MASS. P IN a 


A country school for girls, near Boston. College preparatory courses 
with intensive work for examinations. Two-year course for High School 
graduates. French House. Household Arts. Music, Art and Secretarial 
courses Fields for all sports 30 riding horses with trained instruc- 
tors. Every attention, not only to habits of study, but to each girl's 
health and happiness. 
The Hedges—A school where the young girl enjoys a wholesome life 
of study and play. Illustrated booklets = reques 
MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Princi 





i 





“a Alice E R ia Pre merpal 
NEW HAVEN CONN 











ny 












Stoneleigh & Sea 


The new home of the Elmhurst School for Girls. 
Beautiful estate. Attractive mansion. % mile sandy 


4 beach. Large campus. Horseback riding, golf and 
= all sports. Jr. College, College Preparatory, Cultural 
Courses isabel Cressier, Caroline Sumner, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
HOOL FOR GIRLS Principals. Rye Beach, New Hampshire. 


Bradford, Mass. 

: . ; 

Junior College. Three years’ College Prepara- | wealth and Scholarship. College ration. Varied outdoor life. 
Riding, Golf, Tennis. 


j 
| 
ry ¢ Special Courses. 123 rear. 
tor} ind pens Course 123rd yest —_—— | Mary L. Marot, Head Mistress Thompson, Conn. 
' 























CRESTALBAN — | Edith Coburn Noyes School 
A school for little girls. Invigorating air of the Berk- Oral English, Drarna, Character Education 


shires. 20 minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres. 3 build- iia Biles for li Eedatnndtininadathinctttinatnin, Cait. Paychotuey 
Fren 


ings. Home training, character development, health. 
ch. Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 19th year 


Open air classes. Outdoor sports. Only small separate college for women in Massachu- 
__Miss Margery Whiting, Principal, Berkshire, Mass. setts. 4-year course. A.B. degree. Faculty of men | Edith Coburn Noyes,Prin., Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
and women. 20 buildings. 100 acres. 30 miles from = 


=. E N A Cc R E Boston. Catalog. Norton, Massachusetts. SCHOOL FOR LITTLE GIRLS 


A Country School for Girls 10 to 14. Preparatory to | erereqeeiesetinnien ————— 
Dana Hall. 14 miles from Boston. All sports and 
athletics supervised and oman | — age of the | Mi F S, h | N O B LE Ss CH O o 
pupil inest instruction, care an influences. Boar n 00 ‘or ris 6 to 
Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall, Wellesley. Mass. 1SS armer ’s Cc 00 COOKERY F Inf i 8 i Kathi Noble J 
Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book or Information write Kathleen Noble Jerome 


WHIT TIER SCHOOL For Girls. 33rd Year | Training in cookery and household technique for home White Plains, N. Y. 
College Preparatory. General and special courses ar- | and vocation. Send forbooklet. Miss ALICE BRADLEY, 
ranged for the individual. Emphasizing intensive one- | Principal, © Bantingten Avenue, Boston, Mass SCHOOL. FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 





year course for college examinations, Outdoor life. 35 | naan St SO ae 
miles from Benen, j ‘ _ 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Russell, Principals, Merrimac, Mass. AColl ef | | ROS EH H. AV EN SC HOO 
eg or Women iniBoston | L 
THE CHAMBERLAYNE SCHOOL | | secretariat “Science and Teacher-training programs | || “etlitren Stott years chases | 
A limited number of older girls desiring special based upon foundation of general academic studies. 2 | | sine iit Kinder pre os and Elem cmentary rades be | 
A ite s, ¢ o1 
imite years, Certificate. 4 years, Degree. Dormitories. Dr. 8 Miles from PS Oty, y, naw seen’ mont 177 


preparation for college or post graduate work ac- | T. Lawrence Davis, Dean, 27 Garrison Street, Boston 
cepted as resident students. BERTHA K. FILKINS, College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston University. ———S — 


























Director, 178 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. — - 
An Endowed WESTBROOK WRITE THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE | 
School for Girts SEMINARY FOR GIRLS for School information. Be sure to state | 
. . : , whether for boy or girl, age, location | 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two year Graduate One of New England's oldest and best equipped schools, desleed. Eddéenn Wireains. Danatwmaes of 
Course. Gymnasium. Swimming-pool. Outdoor Sports. Faces | offering four years’ preparatory and one year college e 3 W. 42 8 , ,N P Y k Ci 
Rogers Fort Hill Park. Twenty-six miles from Boston work. Outdoor sports. Gymnasium. Riding. Catalog. | Education, 3 nd t., ew : + OF ity 
Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal. Lowell, Mass AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal PORTLAND, MAINE = 


For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St., New York City. — 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS ANDO COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


NEW YORK AND VICINITY 





SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


DWIGH 


Recommended by the Leading Colleges for 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
SPECIAL FINISHING COURSES 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. 
Spacious Grounds for Games 
Alumnae cordially recommend Dwight because 


of the spirit which it inculcates: 
Frankness, Self-Control, Service 


Write for illustrated catalog telling of the life of the 





| colleges without examination. 





ee al 


Schook for 


IRLS 


Suburban to N. Y. City 
Graduates enter all certificate 
2-year Secretarial course for 
Educated girls. 

Arts & Crafts, Music. Hockey, 
Horseback riding, Tennis, Golf, 
Winter Sports, Beach. (Sep- 
arate School for girls, 8 to 13). 
For catalog, address 

Jessie Callam Gray, Box 12, Stamford, Conn. 


HILLSIDE fr'ne 


45 miles from New York. Preparation for 








school. References on request. K s 
3 college entrance examinations. General 
Miss E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal courses (oy 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY fn WUT Francis. A +. Sah} * { rin. 
cue MARYMOUNT <= 


Con 

the State of New York with power to confer degrees, 
Course for High School Graduates, Secretarial and 
Gy ' Swi ng Pool, Horse-back Riding, 





Branches :—Paris—i023 Fifth Ave., 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
40 Minutes from New York City. 
ducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Chartered by the Regents of the University of 
Academic, Four Years of College, 
Chaperonage to Concerts, 
New York. 


Two Year Finishing 


Domestic Science urses, Music, Art, Elocution, 


etc. 


For catalogue apply to Reverend Mother. 











rsuline Academy 


Aims: To provide for its pupils such 
mother-care, guidance and protection 
as they would receive in the fondest 
and best regulated home. 

Elementary, college prepar- 
Secretarial, Horseback, 
Provides Special 


Courses: 
atory. Music, 
Swimming, Athletics. 
Vacation Schedule. 


Address URSULINE SISTERS, Box R, MIDDLETON, N.Y. 








—SPECIAL COURSES— 


Secretarial Training for Hizh School and College 


graduates. Household Arts. Every phase of home- 
making and management. High School, College 
Preparatory and General Courses. Music. Voice 


and all instruments. Sixteen _ master-artist in- 
structors. ial Welfare and Community Service. 
|| Physical Training. All the business and social 
advantages of New York. ~~ 2 a _ NS stu- 


|} dents. Address Miss R. B. 
|| 244 West_72nd Street, » > York City 














Gardner School 
11 East 5ist St., New York 
A thorough school with de- 
lightful home life. College 
preparatory, academic, secre- 
tarial, post-graduate courses. 
Music, Athletics. 70th year. 
Miss Eltinge / 
Miss Masiand } 












Principals 








fighland Manor 2 


Non-sectarian Country Boarding School. All Grades, 


H! Junior College, Special Courses, Music, Travel Abroad. 


Fueene H. Lehman, D Direc'or ee Sea. N. ¥., Box103 


33 i ni Tm Qq 
School for Girls 


be College Seperonees, 9 Upper and Lower Schools. CLARA 
FULLER, Principal, Box 9-K, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Glen Eden: 50 Minutes from Fifth 


‘Avenue, New bara City 


build} 











acres, es, £, . sea. ms Boe ik nike. * Ch ice of 

p Be fy bythe Athletics. Immense asim. "Little i 

theatre. $1300. For book! ots and views address 
CEPTRESS, IN EDEN, STAMFORD, iN 





The ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Conn. .One hour from New York in 
the country. Intensive college preparation. General and 
cultural courses. Headmistress: Elizabeth L. Ely, Associate 
Headmistress: Edith Chapin Craven, A.B., Bryn Mawr. 
OAK KNOLL ,,,°°% & 
THe Hory CHILD 


A school for girls conducted by the Sisters of the 





Holy Child Jesus. Elementary and college preparatory 
courses, Resident and day pupils. Colleges and fin- 
ishing schools at Rosemont, Pa., Oxford. Rome, Paris, 
Fribourg. Catalogue on request. Summit, New Jersey. 
~~ *K good school for Girls.” 
peraeney Full information on request. 
°o 

Oot: ot R. J. Trevorrow, Pres. 

e Box 96, Hackettstown, N. J. 





Miss BearpD’s SCHOOL 
A CouNTRY SCHOOL NEAR NEw YORK 
College . General Courses. Outdoor Sports. 
ORANGE, New JERSEY 














For school information address the Department of Rducation, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 


























| “Si che 
[Ces cen oes ows cw owas] 
| 
| SCOVILLE SCH2°LE 
A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School 
Facing Central Park and the Art Museum. Academic 
and Advanced Courses. Intensive College Prepara- 
tion. Unsurpassed Recreational Opportunities. 
Address MISS ROSA B. CHISMAN, 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
8 Cia Cis Cis Cis Cis cis is 
AFR Che Castle 
“| Miss Mason's School 
for Girls 
RE Box 960 W ame New York 
— The Carmel 
WW School for Girls 
RE Beautiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from New 
York. 600 ft. elevation. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Small classes. Moderate rates. 61st year. 
Junior School. Herbert E. Wright, D., President, Box 614, Carmel, W. Y. 


MIDOLE ATLANTIC STATES 


PUTNAM HALL 


A College Preparatory School 
ELLEN CuIzBE BaRTLeETT, A. B., Principal 
Box 802 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


WALLCOURT MIT's 


MISS GOLDSMITH’S 
Prepares for all colleges. Music, dramatics, 








SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
interpretive 


dancing. Outdoor sports. In lake region at home of 
Wells College, with privilege of its concerts, lectures, 
rink, gymnasium, etc. Catalog 


Box J, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, Secretarial 
Work, Household Economics and Nursing. B. A. and 
B. S. degrees. Address 

__ Secretary, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 








The KNOX sve ROK 


College Preparatory, Cultural and Vocational Courses. 
MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, Box R, C . N.Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





For Wome 
Founded 18535 





Continuing the Work 

of BEECHWOOD 
At Jenkintown, Pa. Suburb of Phila- 
delphia, two miles from city limits. 
A college of the cultural and practical, 
Diploma and degree courses in all de- 


partments. Courses extended, faculty 
enlarged, equipment increased. Gen- 
eral College course, Junior College 
course, Music, Art, Kindergarten, Home 
Economics, Physical Education, Public 
School Music. States grant teaching 
certificates on special diplomas. Swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, large new pipe 
organ. Full degree rights. Write for 


catalog. 
BEECHWOOD HILL SCHOOL 
Sub-freshman Grade 
(Affiliated with Beaver College) 


New dormitory—every bedroom with bath at- 


tached. Living Room and Sun Parlor for every 
eight resident students—a unique feature. All 
the advantages of a large institution with the 
care and individual attention of a smal! school 
Strong faculty. College preparatory; training for 
home or good position. Music; Art; Expression; 


Cooking; Sewing; Gymnasium; Swimming Poo!; 
Athletic Ground. Definitely fixed moderate rate. 
Address, Beechwood Hill School, Jenkint« I’a 


wh 








Birmingham 
chool 


Established IC For Girls 
A beautifully located mountain 

school, on main line of P. R. R. 
College entrance examinations held 

at school. Superior musical advan- 

tages. Artistic, modern buildings. 
Cultural home atmosphere in which 

girls gain poise, self-control, grace. 
Splendid gymnasium, sunlight 

pool. Winter sports and health-build- 


ing activities. Illustrated catalog. 
ALVAN R. GRIER, A. M., President 
Box 155, Birmingham, Pennsylvania 


HIGHLAND HALL 


College Preparatory and General Courses 
Two years of advanced work. 

MUSIC. ART SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Unusual program of outdoor life and sports. 
Located in the Alleghenies at Hollidaysburg, 
easily accessible from Altoona on the main line of 

the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
ELLEN C. KEATES,A.B.,Prin., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 





























. New Datidine” Athletics. ridine ite: 

= a B. L., Head of wot; M. 
. B Principal, Box R, _ By Ps 

1812 Year 


Badowegent a 
Gomes, $ Biden "C ee y 
{fad raitos Cultural, te Post Graduate. Separate. ‘Sunior Se Seb — 
Attractive Home Life. Riding. Ali Sports. Cats 
F. W. Stengel, e D., Box 137. Lititz, Pa. Us bre. from Fhila.) 


THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 


College preparatory and general courses. Wildcliff, the 
graduate school. Seven Gables, for girls 6-12. All in- 
door and outdoor activities. Specify catalog desired. 














MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals 
Box 1532 Swarthmore, Pa. 
Burlington. New 


ST. MARY’S HALL A Church Boarding 


School for Girls. on the banks of the Delaware River. Low- 
er, Middle, and Upper School. General Courses. Spe- 
cial Emphasis ou College Preparation Approved by State 
Board of Education. 90th year opens September 29, 1926. 

For catalog write the Prin., Sister Edith _Constarce 











RDEN ond ‘Gone = 


School fr Girls ea! Sports the a 
For catalog address 
Anne Evelyn Boardman. Principal, Lakewood, N. J. 

















New York City. 
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= = 
South in the Cunbertand Valley, a little north of Dixie. Ac ademic courses with intensive co Ie ge preparatory 
N 














unler of Musie splendidh quipped Endorsed 1 eading American conservatories pe organ } 
phos: lh Eh ery dormitory room communicates with bath Du ing the month of May the school oc exclus oe 
the new a land rs Hotel at Ocean City, N. J. Regular schedule of work continued. No extra charge Moderate 
rates ata and book of views address Frank S. Magill, A.M., Headmaster, Box R, Chambersburg, Pa 
Opens Q A Popular Country School 
=. In Eastern Pennsylvania, Convenient to New York 
and Philadelphia 
A Sport for Every Taste A Course for Every Talent 

Complete Equipment 001 Gyr nnasium, Thorough College . cial 

Athletic Fie Riding, _Teant i are Courses in Ho: me § n ; score 

c H ) ane tita Schoo tion Costume Jesign, Secretar k 

ge _ si — “ y Expression, Ast, Busle, or Arts ond 4 we 





Grado? 


Mr. and Mrs. Claude N. Wyant, Principals, 


Tuition, though not low, is less than usually charged by schools offering equal or similar advantages 
For catalog address 
Box 247, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 











MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls Suburb of Pailadelphia. College Preparatory 
and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science, Physical 
training cueoe SI orks, ae rse beck riding Swimming. 





AREIRSTON 


Founded 1851. National Patronage. 


Deve K 
Miss janet Sayward, * principal, Overbrosk. ’Pa. 60-acre estate 19 miles from Philadelphia 
CEDAR no go Wesipen | pce a ~ gee Academic Courses 
n site, congenial campus life. Degree and certificate College Preparatory High School 
courses Liberal Arts, A.B. ; Secretarial Science, B.S.S. ; House- “ 7 
hold Arts, B.S.; Music and Expression, A.B. New Department i School of Physical Education 
Relish us Education and Social Service. Box B, Allentown, Pa VOCATIONAL COURSES: Domestic Science, Expres- 
Curtis, Litt. D., Pres sion, Art, Music. 


Tennis, Athletics 
Moderate Rates 


Opportunities for Riding, 
Modern Equipment 


MISS MILLER’S SCHOOL 

















A select school limited to fifty girls Spec i > 
Music Art, Literat ure History, Languages 1 so ¢ Illustrated catalog on Request 
kexe) ive SSTEI, SvUsle’ Ih Che Rae LeeMeneia! Section |) CHRISTUE F. BEE, BOX R, WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Elizabeth M “Miller, 838 Park Ave., Baltimore. Md 
-|HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 
WASHINGTON DB. © | Standard courses:—A.B.. B.S. in Home Economics. and 
Music Practical cour Lp neg 7 Aces iglish 
Te n —. bu ane Z 25 a ast Our 


National Park Seminary |‘: 2s: ou 


a id Bor 
_ JOSEPH H. APPLE, LD. Box R, Frederick, Wa. 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 

Two-year courses in college work Art, music, expres- ( “ARRISON FORES 1 

sion, = ha = conomic and other vocatic mi . courses, 

cae eparatory 90 - ‘re campus K uildings OL FOR GIRLS 

Athieties. Riding 95, Forest Glen, Md. James | Mode TT ped. In the beautiful G Vall 

Co Xment, PhD Leb, ‘Pres. Rabetpere, bane ermedinte, Cs Rage Frepenetery wy Gonacel Conenees 

including an Art. Horseback Rig ing and Sports. ¢ etalee. 
| Miss Many MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON Garrison, Md 

Roberts - Beach School for Girls 





sonal attention to each girl’s special needs. Small 
penn gh teachers College prepa: atory; gen 
| | eral course; t musi All sports eurhythmics 
| Suburban to 10 Te (For catalog address Miss 
Roberts or Miss Beach.) Box 350, Catonsville, Maryland 





ARYLAND COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN. 60 minutes from Washington 
Literary, Dom. Sci., Secretarial, Kindergarten, 
Physical Education, Music courses: all leading 
to DEGREES. Graduates in demand. Private 
baths. Athletics. CATALOG of Box R, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 





on Campus 


Riding 








| 
| 
| 
| 











Catalog 





The Red Book Magazine 


SOUTHERN STATES 













Faitlax Gall 

For Girls. At the foot of the Blue Ridge 
Beountais ins, in the famous Shenandoah Valley 

iia Four hours from Vashington 
Two main line railroads. Thorough four-year 
coll t nd_ elective cours 
ve course sic Ar Ho USE hold 
Ss al seautiful 
b 35 Oacres gh alt 
tt water. Our own stable of 
£ ses, modern gymnasium, 
fic 
I 2 swimming 
! Rate $700 
Catalog. 
John Noble Max- 
well, President. 
Box R, Park 
Station, Waynes- 
boro, Virginia. 














2 snare ee 
64TH YEAR “IN THE HEART OF VIRGINIA 





SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College, Preparatory, Finishing 
COUNTRY CLUB PRIV'LEGES—HISTORIC TOURS 
Attractive one-year or two-year courses for H. 8S 
Grads. Also H, S. & Fin. Courses. Riding Lessons 
Music, Art, Expression, Domest nN , Sec arial 
Social Training. Golf, Swimming, Tennis. Fixed rate 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Pl., Petersburg, Va 


ent 











Averett College for Young Women 






Founded 1859. H. S. and Jr. College Courses. Accredited. 
Attractive new buildir Mod. Equipment. Gym. Swim 
ming Pool Music, Home Economics, Secretarial, Art. et 
Moderate Rates. Illus. Catalog and View Book. James P 


Craft, A.M., (Harvard) Pres., Box RB. Danville, Va. 


RANDOLPH-MACON SCHOOL 


“Southern in its Atmosphere’”’ 
A preparatory school for girls, located in famous PF’ iedm nt section 


of Virginia, 150 miles from n Ric -hmond eets maximum college 
entrance requirements. V« usic, Piano, Art, Expr ession, and 

| Physical Culture. Catalog an nd _~ = informati equest 
" ™. Principal, Box R. w Danville, Virginia 


"Virginia College 


A leading sehool of the Soeth. Valley of 


For young women. 
Virginia, Elective, Preparatory ar xd Collewe Courses. Music, Art 
xpression, t mestic Science, Library — Secretarial, and 
Journalism: Catalog. x F, Roanoke, Va. 


Martha Washington College S Teun Women 
Delightful climate, 2200 feet elevation. 73rd Year. Fully 
accredited Junior College. Strong ‘~~~ in eee 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Physical Education 
Secretarial Science. New swimming pool. All sports. 
Terms $527. C. D. Curtis, President, Box R, Abingdon. va, 


t School 


THE VIRGINIA CIRLS SCHOOL NEAR ITS UNIVERSITY 
Episcopal. Health-building 
climate, > College preparatory 
Music. Art, Dramatics. High standards. Girls 8 to 18 

Address Box R, Charlottesville, Va. 














t Margarets emis 





AHome School at the Nation’s Capital 

under the Personal Supervision of the Principal. 

College Preparatory, General, and Secretarial 

Courses. Educational Advantages of Washington 

fully used. Sports and Recreation. Moderate Cost. 

Address Mrs. Frank A. Gallup, Principal 
2115-R 


ashinaton. D.C.  caiitornis street 
Chevy Chase School 


For Girls. Last years of high school, two-year ad- 
vanced course. Emphasis on music, art, drama. 
[welve-acre campus. FREDERICK ERNEST FARRINGTON 

Ph. D., Box R, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D.C 


Che Misses Stone's School 


Advanced Courses in Cultural Subjects, Art, French, Music, Domes- 
tic Science, and Secretarial Science. Preparation for Travel. 
Miss Isabelle Stone, “¥ ma and Harriet Stone, M. S. 
1700 Rhode Isiand Ave., Washington, D. C. 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Two year JUNIOR COLLEGE and COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY CouRSsEs. Also COLLEGE COURSES in 
Secretarial Science, Domestic Science, Music, ete 
Educational advantages of National Capital 

Address Fairmont School, 2107 S St., Washington, D. C. 


THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two-year Normal Course, accredited. Prepares for 
Phvsical Jirecto: Fall Term opens September 20 
Dormitories. Cata ‘lo Og. 

1409-R Massachusetis Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


SmiTH StuDIO SCHGDL 


Residential School for Young Women 


Music, dancing, dramatic art, languages 
and art; other subjects arranged. Address: 








now open to women—art, 


science. 


Zith year 


stamped return envelope. 








A School for Girls 


We are constantly asked by parents and girls to find the school best 
qualified to develop the individual girl’s inclinations and abilities. Some 
wish the most efficient preparation for a certain college or ask what 
college. Others seek a well rounded education, both during high school 
years and after, without conforming to rigid college requirements. They 
ask for specialized training along one of the many lines of endeavor 
music, dramatics, 
design, nursing, secretarial science, kindergarten training and domestic 


There are schools to fill every need. We know them from personal 
visits to the schools in all parts of the country. The up-to-date infor- 
mation thus collected is at the service of our readers without charge. 
Address your letter to the Director, Department of Education, giving 
all pertinent details, especially age, previous education, religious af- 
filiation, the location in which you wish the school and the approximate 
amount to be spent for board and tuition. 
prompt answer and catalogues of schools will be sent. 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


lyceum work, costume 


Your letter will have a 
Enclose a 














Secretary, 1751 New Hampshire Ave., Wash., D. C. 














For school information address the Departmest of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 4ind St. 


New York City. 




















The Red Book 


Magazine 
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___ SOUTHERN STATES | 








Southern Seminary 


A School of Character 


For girls. In the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Home 
life is that of a fine old 
southern family. College 
preparatory, 4 years; 
Seminary and Collegiate, 
2 years. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Home Economics, 
Physical Education and 
Commercial courses. The 


school is noted for its men- 
tal and physical health 
All sports, including 
horseback riding. 59th 
year. Catalog. Address 
ROBERT LEE DURHAM, 
President. Box 976. 
Buena Vista, Virginia. 


Man ich. COLLEGE 


OF MU USIC 
In the beautiful NCi Valley 


Courses in al 

branchesof musicalart. Languages, ac Bs he L. 
Swimming pool and gymnasium. Riding and 

golf. New $150,000 buildings and dormitories. 
Special courses for girls under 14 years. Catalog 

i4th session begins Sept. 9th. 

Address Manch College of Music, College Park, 


Box R, Staunton, Virginia. 


} NATIONALLY patronized 
school emphasizing 


the two-year Junior 
College and four-year High 
School courses. Also Music, 
Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial, Physi- 
cal Education. On the Gulf. 
Delightful climate. Year- 
round sports. Catalog. Pres- 
ident Richard G. Cox, Box 
W, Gulfport, Mississippi. 


BY-THE-SEA 
A Junior College for Girls 


ASSIFERN cseic toric coice 


Girls for Leading Colleges 
In the Land of the Sky 


Healthful! location with superb view of mts. 
Small classes, individual attention. Piano, voice, 
violin, harmony, art, home economics. Physical cul- 
ture. horseback riding, golf, outings at Camp Grey- 
stone. For catalog ad 
Jos. R. Sevier, D.D., Pres., Box C, Hendersonville, N. C. 


~ ASHLEY HALL 


A girl’s school offering a broad variety of courses, in- 
cluding college preparation, and normal courses in Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Training. Modern equipment. Swim- 
ming Pool. Mild climate. Address w Vv. McBee, 


M.A., Principal, Box R, Charteston, S. 
COLLEGE 


ANDERSON © 


Situated in the old South. all the year. 
college curriculum leading to ia | oa year courses with — 
> For cates address the Registrar 
Anderson, South Carolina 


BRENAU _COLLEGE | COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for ; pleasant social life; tecation 
foothills Blue Ride Mts. Rea of f Adanta, Standard A. B. co 



























































SCUDDER SCHOOL 
OF CORAL GABLES: 


Miam: Riviera, Floridas; 
4 



















Day and Boarding} 
A companion school of the fa- 
mous Scudder Schoo! for Girls of 
New York City, same courses and 
supervision. Children of winter 
visitors accommodated. Kinder- 
[een Elementary, and High 
hools. College preparatory and 
General Courses. Postgraduate for 
Older Girls: (1) Secretarial, (2) 
Household Arts, (3) Social Wel- 
fare and Community Service, (4) 
Kindergarten Training Course, 
Music. Sports 


Superb buildings 
adjoining U ore 


4 of 
Address, 
Registrar, Coral Gables, 





H 
Florida. 











Virginia or College 


For young women. 43rd year. 30 states. High School 
and Junior College, both accredited by Southern Associa- 


tion. Music, Home Economics, Secretarial Courses, Ex- 
pression, Art. Outdoor sports. Gym. Pool, Private Baths 
G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 145, Bristol, Virginia 


CENTENARY COLLEGE and Conservatory 


For girls and young women. Est. 1884. Junior College 
and High School. Accredited. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics. In beautiful East Tennessee Valley. 5 buildings. 


Athletics. Swimming. Rates $500—$750. Catalog. 
Dr. J. W. Malone, Pres.. Box R, Cleveland, Tenn. 


SCIENCE HILL SCHOOL = Founpe> 


A college preparatory school for girls. 
course. Piano, violin and voice instruction. 
horseback riding, physical ne 

MRS. . T. POYNTER, Principal, 
Box 7218, Shelbyville, Kentucky. 


-»GROVE PARK SCHOOL 


Strong general 
Athletics, 


For girls. A boarding and day school in “The Land of 
the Sky.” Climate unsurpassed. Special courses in 
Music, Dramatics, Modern Languages. Elementary and 


Write for catalog R. 
Asheville, N. C. 


College Preparatory. 


JAMES BROOKS, Prin., 











WARD -BELMONT 


i For Cirais anv YounG WoMEN 
i An accredited Junior College and High School 


Excellent 
grounds, 








extensive 
complete 


standards 
modern and 

} equipment plus the charming dignity of 

the South. Leading colleges admit our 

|} graduates to junior standing. Conservatory 

}/ advantages in music Expression, Art 

i Physical Training, Home Economics and 

} Secretarial. Horseback riding and outdoor 

i 

| 

| 

{ 


academic 
the most 


sports. Swimming pool and new gym- 
References required Applica- 
tions for 1926-27 should be made at once 
Address 


nasium. 


Booklets on request. 


WARD-BELMONT 
Box 4, Nashville, 


Tenn. | 


| Belmont Heights 














Columbia Institute 


A Distinguished School for Girls and Young Women 


Episcopal. Four years high school followed by 
two years of college Accredited Music. Art, 
Secretarial and other special courses. For 91 
years it has combined the charm and dignity 
the South with the highest scholarship. Horse- 
back riding. golf, swimming. Beautiful buildings 
newly equipped and remodeled for coming school 








year. Rates, $600. For catalog address Mrs 
Ernest Cruikshank, Pres., Box M, Columbia, 
B| Tennessee. | 








“VIRGINIA PARK” — overlooking the 
city of Bristol in the healthful moun- 
tain climate of “Old Virginia.’’ Courses: 
Accredited College Preparatory and Jun- 
ior College; Music, Art, Dramatics, 
Journalism, Secretarial, Domestic Sci- 
ence. Social Training. Character De- 
velopment. Students from 40 states and 
foreign countries. References required 
Early application advised 






56th Year. Modern new buildings, every 
room has @ bath attached. Health record 
unexcelled. Fine outdoor life. Horse-back 
riding. Swimming and Gymnasium. 100- 
acre campus with beautiful lake and water 
sports. Washington, D. C., advantages 
optional. For CATALOG and book of views 
address: W. Martin, Ph.D., Pres. 


Box E, Bristol, Va. 













WESTERN STATES 


"Miss Davison’ s 


HILLCREST 


School 
For girls 6 to 14. Charming home life. Cultural 
atmosphere. Supervised study. Thoroughness in 


grade work. Music emphasized. Bird study, sewing, 
cooking, letter writing and drawing Interpretive 
dancing. Outdoor games and activities. In healthful 
hill country. 17th year. Only normal, healthy chil- 
dren are accepted. 

MISS SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal 
Box 4-R Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 





es in music. — domestic science, physical 
iture. 31 but ings re: © ‘eimmine. ing, 
a "and illustrated bo. 


: ning a ENAU. Box F. Gainesville, Ga 


LUCY COBB INSTITUTE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. A Unique School of the ““Old South’’ 








(G7 years). Meets Modern requirements. Standard and General 
College courses, (2 years); ea ene Preparatory School; Very 
agg Music Facuity; **Specials."" — Pool. 

rth, A.B., . 
EL PASO . SCHOO GIRLS 


College preparatory and general academic courses. Ac- 
credited by standard colleges. Fine music advantages. 
Mild, dry climate with daily sunshine. Outdoor classes 
and exercises nearly all year. Moderate rate. Catalog. 
Miss Olga E. Tafel, Prin., Box R, El Paso Paso ‘Tex. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE (Episcopal) 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Junior College College Board Preparatory 
Fully Accredited School Lower School 
Institute of Musical Art (with Harold von Mickwitz). 
Attractive New Dormitory opened 1923. 
Apply for catalogue, 
Jeannette W. Ziegler, Principal (Dept. C.) 














Grafton ball for Girls 


Athletics and other student activities. Modern buildi 
Zoout tiful grounds. ‘hoo eee | in a ) Game 


Limited registration. gy oS oa bering 
Address 


upon request. 
Registrar, Box R. B., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis. 














yo es one Ridinn Tennis 
. Attractive home life. 
Moore, 


nasium. Nombers lim 
4 Mrs. R. A. 
ots > St. Paul, Minn. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 24th year. Campus 
25 acres. Outdoor sports. 10 buildings. New $40,000 library. 
Term opens September 8th, 1926. Catalog. 








Wm. P. McKee, A. M., B. D., President Box 653, Mi. Carrell, iil. 





The Starrett - School 


for Girls Boardine ond 


r reparatory. 





a 
ey courses 

juates. Fully accred- 
ited. Co-operative with the 


for all jeges and universities. 
Com of Music. 
Art. Econom: Art. 





Fall term begins September 22nd. For catalog and Book - 
views address the Principals, Mr.and Mrs. Gerard T. Smith 


Box 24 - 4515 Drexel Boulevard - Chicago 
FERRY HALL. 2os*s"ae"sz 
ran or iris ad- 


vanced courses for high school graduates. Suburban to 

on shore of Lake Michigan. Gymnasium, pool, 
horseback riding. Catalog. Miss Eloise R, Tremain, 
Principal. Box ox S31, Lake F Lake Forest, i. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Pro- 
fessional training in Music. Art, Public Speaking. Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial and Physical Education. 
For catalog address 

iMinois Woman's College, Box D, i. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, III. 
Episcopal. FOR LITTLE GIRLS of all denomina- 
tions. Ages 6 to 12. Motherly care. Moderate 
Rate. Also ST. MARY’S for girls 12 to 21. Aec- 
credited High School; and Vocational. Chicago Of- 
fice 1204 Stevens Bidg. Either Catalog of Dept. R. 


Jacksonville, 





Par school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, $3 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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tary Ss 


padaney « 
otre Dame! 











An ideal school for girls, 80 miles from Chicago, 
combining the charm and quiet of the country 
with city i Commissioned high school 
on pproved list of Seconda: Schools of the 
North Central Association A spacious cam 

natural beauty overlooking winding river. R 

curriculums. Vocational courses in Music, 

matic Art, Fine Arts, Home Economics, Commer 
‘ial Subjects Physical training Outdoor sports 
Horseback riding. For catalog address: The Regis- 


trar, St. Box R, Notre Dame, 


Indiana. 


Mary's Academy, 























(*) A fully accredited stand 
ard = colleg ris 
tt ary. Ss Courses leading t 
elor and Master 
olle ot ep = Cultural and professional 
( ss ation, Sociology 
sconoimies, Science 
Ole Dame ti s9t rere 
tining, Dramat Art, 
Commercial Art, Fine agin ‘Conservatory of 1 
unexcelled New, fully equipped buildings of beaut | 
and dignity on extensive campus overlooking wind 
river Physical training Outdoor sports 1 
back riding For catalog address The Registr ar, 
St. Mary's College. Box R, Notre Dame, Indiana 

















The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND 


COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 





HARDIN COLLEGE 


FOR 
Young Women 


Steady aim, clear vision, 
and a real purpose char- 
acterize Hardin students 
Real American education 
for real American girls, emphasizing 
home and social life. Junior College, 
affiliated with Chicago University 
Fully accredited by all State Univer- 
sities and No. Central Ass'n. Strong 
High School department. Attend- 
ance strictly limited and select } 
Hardin girls are happy girls—and 
proud of Hardin College. For cata- 
logue, write to 
SAMUEL J. VAUGHN, 
Box 12 Mexico, 



















President 
Mo. 











TILTON 





Since 1845 Tilton has carried on the finest 
New England traditions of culture and educa- 
tion. Thorough college preparation. General 
icademic and business courses. Approved by 
the New England College Entrance Certificate 
3oard. Ten buildings. In most picturesque 
town in N. H. All athletics—skiing, football, 
gymnasium 5-acre field. Lower School for 


younger boys. Supervised work and play. 
House mother Moderate rate Endowed 
Catalogs on request George L. oy 


Headmaster, 52 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 














Lindenwood College 


Two and four year courses 
_— ym St 


for young wor 
t nservat« i 
niver Ever ; m de 


J. Lb. Roemer, Pres., Box 1026, St. Chartes. Mo. 


GLEN LE 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AND PREPARATORY 


n 


lard college 
i Louis 





100cb 





F sanded 1852. Distinctive school for young women. Home at 
phere Sut ae to Cincinnati, Fully accredited Flat rate $1000 
President T .) rankiin Marshall, Box 10, Glendale, Ohio 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND 
COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Goddard Seminary 


Co-educational 

An accredited school of the 
finest New England type, pre- 
paring for college or business 
Goddard has an enviable record 
of graduates in prominent posi 
tions in the world teday. Smal! 
classes, excelient facuity. Music 
and domestic science courses 
Stimulating climate in beautifu 
Vermont hills make winter sports 





popular. Athletic field, gymna 
sium. Strong athletic teams. A 
unique plan of self-help for girs 


Numerous scholarship awards for 


excellence in work. Rate $500 
no extras. Est. 1863. Catalog 
on request. Address 








Box *, BARRE, VERMONT 





URBANA JUNIOR COLLEGE 





























GEORGE SCHOOL 


Co- educational 
























‘ ~ ~ 
COLLEGE of the SISTERS College Preparatory 
ct pee Mi : ‘ | 2 woods and fields tb e Neshaminy 
of BETHANY A Co-educational Junior College « ffering two oan By a gy Ae old A, oar on “we . 
| years of standard college and two years of prepar- | Qwy, farn stalonus , 
EPISCOPAL | at w Under Christian influence ffering | g. a. w 
atory I nder sateen, A. M., Prin., Box 300, George 
dited College Preparatory School, with two courses in Bible and comparative religions. Located ate ge School, Pa. 
vay work hool graduates | in Central Ohio—on three trunk line Liberal en Coeducational Establishee 
ul and tal cours a art. expression. domes dowment permits minimum rate of $58 5 (AZENOVIA 1824. College Preparatory and 
ence Il dic loma course D s Strong secre 
“ng, tack, tent The President SEMINARY phy a 
Est. 1861 Catal Addre . Urbana Ohio dents taken. Adirondack elevation Winter sports. 
Topeka, Kansas ‘Mary. .. “Whitton, Principal. or catalog address Charles E. Hamilton, A.M., 
Ret ree ening he YE reais Box R, Cazenovia, Y. 
. GRAND RIVER INSTITU TE “S2nd Year 
Columbus School for Girls 96th vee. An endowed co-educational, preparatory CUSHING CADSR Moderate Cost 
- : | | school upervised athletics for boys and girls. Music | Graduates in forty colleges. General courses for High 
College preparatory with general academic cours % | and Ex; pre ssion Departments especially strong Rate School graduates. ; sium 
Music, Art, Dramatics Individual attention. Every $500.00 Ear! W. Hamblin, Principal, Box M-3, New administration grounds. Co-edu 
athletic facility. Upper and Lewer schools Address Auctiabere, Ohio, near Ashtabula. cational H. > «» Principal, 
Mrs. Charles F. W. McClure, Columbus, Ohio. Ashburnham,” Ma sosiaaiel _ secied ; 
. . ae “5 gre : T 
Ww AYLAND ACADEMY DICKINSON SEMINARY 
A K H Colle eparatory with high standards. Graduates in Develops Initiative and Self-reliance. Co-educational. Prepares 
: 6 colleges All Athletics Music and Expression A for college or life w Music, Art and Expression. Business an 
College Preparatory and Collegiate School for Girls. Resi- | true home on ho ol with Christ ian atmosphere. Co educa Home Economics courses. New gymnasium, 60 ft. tiled pool 
dent French Teacher soarding department limited to fif- | gional E |. Endowed. Rate $650. Catalog. Edwin | Strong athletic teams. Endowed. Catalog. Address 
teen. Languages, Music, Art Miss Helen F, Kendrick, P. Brown, Principal, Box RF, Beaver Dam, Wis. John W. Long. D. D., Pres., Box R, Williamsport, Penna. 
Principal, 723 Oak St., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. CHUYLKILL Cc ILL G 
PACIFIC COAST STATES RENESEE 2 ere Y AN Seana, COLLEGE 
| for all eo leg Strong pre-medi ¥. ‘and pa courses. 
oie ene Orate Cc om Diploma course in music Athletics. Interest- 
‘ ar f ing « 7 i av . 
Cumnock Srhonl FOR GIRLS | wef af creas ing college life. "Day and boarding students 
Academy—Junior and 95th vear Be an D “rue write rank Catalog. Box R, Reading, Pa. 
Senior High School Accredited for college entrance MacDaniel, President, . F. ‘Lima. N.Y. (Near Sechester). 
—— of pe eneeeee from it 4 _ _—— career —_—_——_ SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 
Director, 359° W. Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. FAIRHOPE SCHOOL, Mobile fe CITY and COUNTRY 
and CO 
| Progressive. Different. Kindergarten throws, hi ao get Ne MONTESSORI Sc obs ‘ 
} ations fear: grea k, great physical and m a Es 
Girls’ Collegiate School folk singing and dancing. manual training, arts and eral 148. 1914 Philadelphia and Wycombe, Pennsytvania 
; . Pan felf-promoted activit sound scholarship. Accredited. $760. | . Children Three To Twelve Years 
. ange groves above S l ; cienti or young childr wv diet creation, 
bee + | soonge he “9 TP lin 4 “All ae ith grade to aan no School of Organic Education, Fairhope, Alabama deportment and individual teaching by ry eapertens cell oan t - 
caenee. Aaenaiieen Gr sauate cous .- - iss | Curstoutam ir sory te French, Tale . gil » primary and elementary 
| studies chan meg ory for junior high sc 
Parsons and Miss D Miss Dennen, ‘Principals, "Giendora, Calitornia | AND BU R. Envir mt pleasant and healthful. Our housemothers and 
—— | pene cos unde: eetnna. little folks gd help them to Seven their 
yest personal characteristics erences required 
A GREEN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL Anna Paist Ryan, Directress 
wh uleso une, traditions Collere Write First Montessori Boarding and Day School,Phila.,Pa. 


Marlborough School for Girls 


ab. 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited, 
Colieve Preparation. Special advantages in —. French, 
Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor 


Ri 
Ada S. Blake, A.B. Principal, 5029-R West Third St. Los aoe Calif 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. Box 18, La Jolla, Calif. 








Boarding and ys for girls. Forty minutes fr San | 

Diego. Inter liate Schox Preparation for Eastern Colleges. | 
Caro’ Seely ( ns eadmistress 

The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, Board of Trustee 

The KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL for GIRLS 

A day and resident school in a charming California country setting, 

an hour nm M 

specia : ulty 5 

most collee tdoor spe te throughout the year inmited enroll 

ment. For iliustrated catalogue a e to Miss Katharine Branson, 

feadmistress B. Bryr ay Address 


Box 305. Ross, ‘CALIFORNIA 


E'STLAKE &Ginus 


Junior Gotese and fcorggites College Preparation. 
Special our in Art, Music, Expression and Home 
Gooner AK. 8 New Buildings. 


333 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, California 





. 





For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 38 West 42nd St.. 


SCHOOL | 








For Boys ane Gate. 40-acre can pus 
preparat« ry, neral one business cx te inclus:ve 
Madi ison C. Bat A.M., Prin cipal. ‘Manchester, Vermont 

6 hours from New York on direct line). 


Bees Academy, Franklin, Messadincatte 


a homelike 





60th Year. Young men and young women find here 

atmosphere, thor — and effi sient ‘training in every department of a 

broad culture, a loyal an id nelpful school spirit Liberal endowment 

pers its oe sqee to $575 per year. Special course in do- 
ue and information addre 





ARTHUR 'w. Peli PEIRCE, Litt. 
CONFERENCE ACADEMY 


D., Headmaster 


I R O Co-ed 92nd Year 

c jotlege Pre pparet ry Music. Domestic Science, Commercia! Courses 
Jun Sehx Gymnasium Vern mt Prep Footbali and 
Ball Champi. nships a Year. 75 iles from Albany. 


Rates 3500-3600 alos 
rt lL. Thompson, op >. Prin., Box R, Poultney, Vt. 





FRENCH BOYS AND GIRLS SCHOOL 





DEVITTE SCHOOL 


0 per month covers every expense 
All-ve § “* arding school and Summer Camp for boys 
5 to 12. French conversation. Swim my yt 1 
» oe 


and girls 5 
7 De Vitte, Principal, Box 48-H, Morganville, 


ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE- ROSES 


mother school for : 





hour from N 3 (74 a ‘an s 
Summer Camp A: w i a. Shippan Point, 
Stamford. Conn Phone 2173 Ring 2 


SHERWOOD SCHOOL CHILDREN 


credited. Kindergarten to high school. Day and 
=. nt pupils fest educational advantages. Pail 
term begins September 7th 
5027 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Tilinois 





AMPs 
Country Day and Searding School tor fener Children 
Kindergarten to Ke Separate Schools 8 one girls 


” 
Se t am boys 28 iris in the Fr “Alps 
— me, DONALD ft. Wats anne BA. 


MACJANNET 2282" 





3 





BURT’S SCHOOL 
a menceceen Rs pt As = 27S. teen 


1120 coustant Ave. Peekskill, N.Y. 
Phone: Peekskill 1139 











7 Avenue E ot oto Saint-Cloud, France 


New York City 

















The Red Book Magazine 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


DEVEREUX SCHQ@LS 


For Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Three separate schools for boys and girls of all ages 
requiring scientific observation and special instruction. 
Emphasis on Health, Home Life, Recreation and Ath- 
leties. Academic, Industrial Arts and Vocational Courses. 

Male Faculty in School for Older Boys. 

For Catalog and appointments address :— 
HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Box R. BERWYN, PA. 


THE WOODS’ | SCHOOL 
ce " LE | Schools 


For Exceptional Children 
sIRLS BOYS Li OLKS 


Camp with tutoring, June 15 to Sept. 15 





Booklet x 166, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 
> «AA Y ft 
Oo ASQ 1 
THE bey ty SCHOOL R 
- Sum me 
Y Academic, Industrial. Cultural L 
44 MRS. R. B HEDLEY J.R. HEDLEY, M.D. 
Ss Principal Kenident Physician «6S 


“ao” Gonsides, ° Pa. (12 Miles from Philadelphia) 


Ts your ur child improving: 5? 
Teaching alone does not correct. Investigate 
our methods and results. 


Dr. Devlin’s School - Langhorne, Pa. 


SEGUIN § SCHOOL 


One a ‘= oldest yor — — — | they om training and 
intimate home care. For Iilustrated Catalog address 
Mrs. Elsie M. Seguin, Box R, Grange, nN. J. 


Ge FREER, S00L 














250 boys $1,000,000 equipment 


Pace 13 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 
= NEW ENGLAND STATES 


ORCESTER ACADEM 


FOR EARNEST BOYS WITH COLLEGE VISION 
$1000 per year 






Worcester, Massachusetts 





MOSES BROWN School 


A century-old school of distinctive character, situated 
in the most beautiful residential section of Providence. 
Strictly college preparatory Thoroughness in scholar- 
ship is required Separate Upper and Lower Schools. 
25-acre campus. Large library Gymnasium with swim 
ming pool, Baseball, football, soccer, tennis, track. 
Liberaliy endowed. Under the supervision of the Society 
of Friends. Catalog. 


L. Ralston Thomas, Prin., Providence, R. I. 








ASSEE 


suburban School for Boys. 
50 minutes from New York City. 
Separate School for Younger Boys. For 
catalog address R. J. Kwasnik, 
Dean, Stamford-on-Sound, Conn. 








for Girls of Retarded Development 
Miss ore gi perme mena Si bark "Circte, “Arlington 
. . arc 
Heights, Mass. 





STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward girls. Individual instruc- 
tion. Experienced teachers. Happy home life —~_ 

1 location. Out-door_and water sports. 30-acre - 
tate. Alice M. Myers, a a Hazel G. Cullingtford. 


SCHOOL 


PERK] N S OF ADJUSTMENT 


For children requiring special training and education. 
Unsurpassed coulpment on sixty-acre estate. Intimate 
home life. Experienced Staff. Medical direction. 
Franklin H. Perkins, M.D.. Box 52, Lancaster, Mass. 


Nervous, backward and deaf children 


school for chRdrep of all ages. Separate houses for 
fh and —_ navioul apontien | in studies, physical culture and 
manua! train S75 a month 
wt BE E BINGBAMTON TRA TRAINING tS scmoot. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL seranoclSnnonex 


Unusually complete equipment. Large staff. Resident 

Physician and nurse. Winter — at Haddonfield. NJ. 

Summer camp at Owls Head, Me. Est. 183. Catalog: 

E. A. Farrington, M.D. and Jenzia Coulson Cooley, Directors. 
Box 1235, Haddonfield, New Jersey 














NO 





FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN. In Westchester County. 

pte | boys and girls, 6 to 15, who require tndividget care 

training | home opnoey! Summer 

Shoal in Maine. Mrs. Anna F. Berauit, “Pho ne ont 
ew York representative, 27 ‘Sutton Place, N. 


THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


beck ard ctires Expert care ey trainii 
iven to Eerebral_ Hemorrhage, paralysis, 
injury 








\ pect attention 


ae. disorders 
Ciaudia Miner or Redd, Lansdowne, Pa. 


Sel e ool oD Exce Sch@ Children 


*... need Boesiat oa a Training. Geant ry Location 


makes ible moderate rate. 
Sun 1. ScusnMmnsionn, Box-57 West End Station, Richmond, Va. 


The Stewart Home Training School 
A Private Home and School for Nervous and Backward 
Children. On a beautiful country estate in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Cot- 
tage Plan. For illustrated catal 

John P. Stewart, 


The Trowbridge Training School 

A home school for nervous and back- 

ward children. The Best in the West. 
Haydn Teowheidpe. M.D. 

KANSAS CITY, MO, 








Seven Buildings. 
7 address 
ox P, Frankfort, Ky. 





E. 
2829 Forest Avenue 





NEW HAMPTON 


New Hampshire School for Boys 
New Fae he on of Famous Old School Founded 
in 1821. Six Modern Buildings. New Gymnasium, 
Thorough Preparation for College and Life. 
One Year Intensive Course in Business Methods 
for Boys not Going to i 
Sports and Athletics for Every ‘Boy 
Endowment makes Possible Low Tuition of $600 
For Catalog Address Frederick pm A. m., Principal 
Box 196, New & 


MITCHELL SCHOOL 


For boys. - Modern methods. Superb equipment 
Campbell Hall for Juniors 
A. H. MITCHELL, Director, Bos | R, Billerica, M Massachusetts 


ALLEN-CHALMERS 


A Military School in the country. Nine miles from 
Boston. Graduates in leading colleges. Upper and 
lower Schools. All athletics. Ropert A. Patrerson, 
Headmaster, 425 Waltham St., W. Newton, Mass. 


- THE POND SCHOOL 


Restricted Day and Residential College Preparatory 
Seperate Instruction of each student Training in 
Meth of Study. Cultural and educational advan 
tages of proximity to Harvard. W. McD. Pond, Direc- 
tor, 42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


pass Hebberd Ab. 


Clinton 
A College Preparatory Country Boarding A 
For 25 Boys. Individual and expert tutoring methods. 
John B. Hebberd, A. M., Head Master, Newton, Mass. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY 
College preparation for boys 
GROTON, MASSACHUSETTS Catalogue on Request 

133d Year. New equipment. 









































SUFFIELD 


1833 1926 


1, An endowed school prepar- 
ing boys for college, scien- 
tific school or business 

. Physical education includ 
ing athletic program for all, 
under expert direction 

. Junior School in separate 
building. 

. High standards in 
tional essentials at 
ate cost. 


Nm 


on 


educa- 
moder- 


os 


Literature and information 
on request 
REV. BROWNELL GAGE, Ph.D. 
Headmaster 
13 High Street Suffield, Conn. 


WENTWORTH INSTITUTE 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Wentworth Institute is an endowed school 
for young men. 
One-year day Courses, well-balanced and intensiye, 
in the building, manufacturing and printing tredbe 
Two-year day technical courses for high school 
Grasasees of proven character and ability, in 
‘foundry Management and Operation, Electrical 
Construction, Machine Construction and Tool 
sign, Steam and Electrical Power Plant Practice, 
and Architectural Construction. 


Fall term opens September 27th 











-Liberal endowment 











— Moderate tuition. 
MONSON ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 
Send for booklet telling about the Monson 


Pledge for college entrance requirements. 
BERTRAM A. STROHMEIER, Headmaster, Monsen, Mass 
—— for boys 


WILLISTON #i2:"#233: 


desire the best in education and care at a reasonable cost. 
Preparation for all colleges. 
_Junior School for young boys. Address ARCHIBALD 
. GALBRAITH, Principal, Box KR, Easthampton, Ma>s. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Teoh nology and other scientific schools 
Every teacher a specialist. Franklin T. Kurt, Principal. 
557 Boylston _ Street, Boston, Mass. (Copley Square.) 


MILFORD #caué 





An endowed 








Preparati 
A record Success for ling Uni- 
versities. fee tarios oak, =, lete eencreational it La Nine 
miles from New Haven. Write for cata 


s. 8. ROSENBAUM, Box 103, Milford, Conn. 


RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL 


A school in the foothills of the Berkshires 
. Six —»_ College 





preparatory. uu 
Splendid health 2, TH 
jESSU UP, Headmaster, Ridgefield, 


ROXBURY 


Special Type of Boarding School. Sound Instruction by 
Samet Method. All field, gymnasium and track sports. 
A. R. SHERIFF, Headmaster CHESHIRE, CONN. 


Conn. 














SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 
and SANITARIUM Wheaton, Ill. 


and Sanitarium for children and young 
st jon medical supervision. 

for lives of usefulness children who need 

ished 1903; 25 acres of ground; one hour 
teachers and trained nurses. 


THE ORTHOGENIC SCHOOL 


pe boys and girts from 1 to 16 years of age who b tal be- 
a lotic ad inte fre Exceptional cppenanitias iy indiv idual and 
— for play and for military and manual training. 


Or dosepnune € 
. 5 








Y Ass't Director 
Ave., Chicago, I. 


School /or 


McTerpan YounS Boys 


A father and mother's care in their own home 
Thorough preparation for Taft, Hotchkiss, and 
other preparatory schools. Summer Camp. 

Cc. C. McTernan, 106 Columbia Bivd., WATERBURY, CONN. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Simsbury, Conn. 
RAYMOND R. McORMOND, Headmaster 








SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 








- PARKSIDE HOME SCHOOL 


For the training of children of retarded development. 

Also nervous children. Individual instruction. Special 

attention to speech defects. Moderate rates. 
MARION MARSH, M.D., Principal 

Dept. R. Ll Mich. 








For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 








wr 

School Information. Be sure to state whether 
for boy or girl, age, location desired. Address 
Director, Department of Education, 33 W. 42nd 
St.. New _York City. 


— THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for _ | 




















A Pony-Canoe Camp dedicated 
to true Sportsmanship. 
A.E. Hamilton, Winthrop, Maine 


New York City. 


FOR BOYS, 8 TO 13. 
in 
RANCH 
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SCHOOLS 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





&@. 


a te 


# 


A College Preparatory School with a military 
system that develops manliness, obedience and 
Graduates in 44 colleges. 
with 7th grade 


Business course 
beginning 


honor. 
Junior Department, 


Box 99 





THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 


**‘Saint John’s’’ 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, President 





Extensive campus in the hills. Well-planned 


recreation and athletics. Swimming pool, ath- 
letic fields. Riding school with excellent stable 
of horses. Catalog on application. Address 


Manlius, New York 








Founded 1833 Military since 
Graduates admitted to colleges without ex- 


Endowed. 4 modern 
New Gym. and Pool. 


Separate 


amination. 
buildings 


per-House. 


fire 
Senior Up- 
school for younger boys 
For catalog address: the Principals, Box R, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


proof 





James B. Ford Recitation Building 





PTON SCH@L 


RE the reguirements Of the youns boy 

Prepares for the best College Prep Schools. 

Conducted along English lines adapted 

to the American boy. Experienced 

masters from Oxford and Cambridge. 
For Boys from 6 to 14 years. 

Modern buildings located on the side of a hill 
overlooking the Hudson River. 

All Sports. 


rklets « 


Gymnasium. 
Catalog and Illustrated Be m request 


V. WILLOUGHBY BARRETT, Heavnmaster 
Box R TarryTown-on-Huopson, N. Y. 











MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Military 

Business. 
and 
location 


62, 


I 


Technical Schools or 
Paysite al tr “ ng 


Box 


Prepares College 
Classes average 
athletics with expert 5s 
Address A. Linder, 


€. . Principal, 
Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., 


“New York. 


SCHOOL for Boys 


Rev. J. M. Furman, 4 .s D., Headmaster, Box 932 


COOK ACADEMY 











boys” school in the healthful Finger Lake Region. 
t nder Christian influence Boys successful in 20 col 
leges. All athletics. 53rd year. For catalog address 

PRINCIPAL, Box R, Montour Falls, New York, 


Christian Preparatory 
School for Boys 
colle ned faculty. Prepares for 
Character building. Unusually fine 
i buildings. All sports, Catalog 


Box R, Stony Brook, N. Y. 


DAY & BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR JUNIOR BOYS. 


Stony Broo 


classes, ce tra 
mH, colleges. 
equipment in grounds anc 


Address the Principal, 


MT. PLEASANT HAL 


Elementary through second year high school. Music. 
One hour from New York City in beautiful Westchester 
County Individual attention Limited enrollment. 
Supervised recreation Moderate rates Address Box R 


Wm. F. Carney, Headmaster, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The SWAVELY «riz 


for Boys 
One 


An enthusiastic preparatory school 
wh My oys 


rove Sound sche pase p 
( hapnctee buil el ” Ss endid gy: um 
Catalog. Box 57-R, 


our from Washington 
and parents apt 
Strong og athletics. 
MANASSAS, VA 


love 





Course for men of ambi- 
tion and limited time 
( 


Electrica 4000 men trained 


Condensed course in Theoretical and Practical Elec 
trical tir 
luc 


Engineering ;:" 


related 
subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical Drewies 
taught by experts. Students construct motors, install 
wiring, test electrica] machinery. 


Complete course 
Prepare for your profession in the most 
interesting city in the world. School 
established 1893 Send for catalog. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
509 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 














THE DONALDSON SCHOOL | 


EPISCOPAL 


Ideally located ia Patapsco Hills, 
near Baltimore. 180 acres, 11 
buildings, swimming pool, 
athletics. Graduates enter 
leading colleges on certificate. 
Boys 12 to Twenty-first 
year begins September 28th. 


Is 


T.N. DENSLOW, B.A., Headmaster 
ILCHESTER, MARYLAND 











WESTCHESTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Overlooking the Hudson River at a high elevation. Large 


Campus, > — ac ademic, preparatory and business 
} courses xcelle staff. Tuition moder 
JAMES NELSON McLURE, Headmaster 
Box R Peekskill-on-Hudson New York 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL anand 186] 
Aa Progressive Comese oO men from Scho 
Attractive Outd fe 0 s from Now ¥« ee. 


stal nd > 1ews oP 
Alvan E. est ound, Book of Cornwall on Hudson, N.Y. 


BERKELEY-IRVING * 2% Scvs"" 


“From Primary to College’”’ 


te STORM KING seh 


47th Year. Small classes Thorough instruction 
Prepares for college or business. Swimming pool; 
gymnasium; playground Outing classes. tus calls 
for boys Catalogue 311 West 83rd St.. N. ¥. C 
KYLE SCHOOL 
| For 50 boys 6 to 16. Beautiful location, 22 miles from 
New York. 36th year. ‘Your school looks so homelike” 
—visitors’ expression = mer camp in the Catskills 
OR. AUL KYLE, 
: Box 23, a Wa. on-Hudson, New York — 
331 New 
we Kelvin School Yoox 
23rd year. A limited private high school for boys 
Thorough preparation for all colleges, Small groups anc 
individual lastruction. and Regents examina 


Board 
GA Dionne, 


tions & specia 


THE ARDEN SCHOOL 


For Young Boys 
Thorough training for Eastern pre- 
Facilities for all round development 


Headmaster 


English masters. 
— schools, 





urge grounds Catalo eae on request HAROLD K 

SINDALL, Headmaster, NEW BRIGHTON, NEW YORK 

A Boarding School for boys 

KOHUT :: emphasizing character build 

sound scholarship, phys 

ical development 19th year On Post Road, 22 miles 
from . City. Address 

H. J. Kugel, Prin., Harrison (Westchester Co.), N. Y. 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys from 10 years to College age. 
College Preparatory, Technical and Business Courses. 
Health and Outdoor life stressed. For catalog address 


Jerome F. Kidder, Box R, Mohonk Lake, New York 


Raymond | Riordon School 


HIGHLAN 





Primary thru College soos ‘Fully cer- 
tified. Limited enrollment. Not merely a 
| private school. Applicants selected. Catalog. ~ 


FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 








school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 





The Red Book Magazine 





New York Military Academy 
P.O. Box 11 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
1889—1925 
A School of Distinction 


Where boys are taught self- 
reliance and self-control. 


INFANTRY CADET BAND 
CAVALRY R. O. T. C. UNIT 


(A visit is cordially invited) 


Vtbex up Alara 4 
Brigadier-General, D. S. M. 
Superintendent 





St John’s School 





For manly boys. Modified military for orderly 
habits, mental alertness, physical training, College 
Prep., or Business Indiv idual Instruction. (Gym, 
Pool, Athletics). Separate School for boys under 13 
For catalog address 
WILLIAM RANNEY, A. M., PRINCIPAL 
ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 








|De Motte SCHOOL 


A preparatory school for boys (9 to 19) who need 
ough fundamental instruction, sound training and 
wholesome surroundings. Summer and Winter sports. Sum- 
mer School, _Laurence Washburn De Motte, Norwalk, Conn. 


Trinity Wouse <2, 


Hqme, School for small group of young boys preparing for seco 
individual attention. In the country near Philadelphia 
Box oh Met on reque 


W. Filler oa. M.A., Trinity House, Ambier, Pa. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
TH LAKE, NEW Y 
Wee ial Sestet — o + or life and cee - ding. 
Supe Tvisio Regular Scholastic Courses. 
ages 9 to. 16 inclusive, Address 
v. » Snyder, M. D., Inlet, Adirondack Mts., New York 


tho 





Expert 
Limited 

















Boy Building 


Indeed, you never can tell in 
terms at once adequate and 
moderate the vast amount of 
good our Private Schools do 
in the Boy Building Business 
which occupies them morn- 
ing, noon and night. We re- 
cali hundreds, yea, thousands 
of instances where a little imp 
of a boy has become a big 
force of a man in the life and 
time of his generation. 


Do you wish expert assist- 
ance in finding exactly the 
right school for your boy? 
We will gladly assist you in 
making a selection. The Staff 
of our Department of Educa- 
tion has visited Private 
Schools from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. 


Please furnish the following 
data: type of school, whether 
for boy or girl, exact age, 
previous education, your re- 
ligious affiliation, location de- 
sired, approximate amount 
you plan to expend for tuition 
and board, and other facts 
which will enable us to be 
fully helpful. Enclosestamped 
return envelope and address. 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 




















New York City. 

















The Red Book Magazine 


_ SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


_MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
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“KISKI” 


A good place for your boy 


Kiski is the affectionate name given 
to the Kiskiminetas Springs School by 
those who know and love it—an in- 
stitution strong in its achievement, 
clean and vigorous in its morals and 
far-reaching in its ideals. 

Kiski stands for honor, loyalty, self- 
control. 

Special training for entrance into 
college or technical school. Each boy 
taught how to study, to recognize and 
develop his own abilities. Healthful 
athletic activity for every student. An 
excellent 9-hole golf course is one of 
the features here. Our football teams 
have a wonderful record. Baseball, 
tennis, swimming pool.  Splendidly 
equipped gymnasium. 200 acres of 
highland overlooking river. Rate 
$1000. For catalog address 


Dr. A. W. Witson, President. Box 842 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, 
Saltsburg, Pa. 


Pow ARs EeORE™ 


FOR YOUR BOY 


A school that develops manliness 
and trustworthy character 











Thorough college preparation 


A community of ambitious boys in 


wholesome, home-like surround- 
ings. 
All athletics, swimming-pool and 
track 


Write for information 








Epwarp R. Rossins 
Frepericx H. SomerviILLe 


Box 18 Swarthmore, Pa. 




















il 
] 





BLAIR } 


An Endowed School for 
300 carefully selected boys 


Invites Your Personal Investigation 


of her claim to excellence in 








LOCATION EQUIPMENT 
INSTRUCTION SCHOOL SPIRIT 
CHARACTER ATHLETICS 


Separate Lower School 
For Catalog address 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL. D., Headmaster 
Box S Blairstown, N. J. 

















PENNINGTON 
—a school that 


consistently makes good 
Exceptional record in preparing for college and 
life. An instructor for every 10 boys. Congenial 
surroundings—social and literary organizations, 
library. All athletics—gym, 60 foot swimming 
pool, track. Plant entirely modernized. Separ- 
ate Junior School—home care. Midway between 
New York and Philadelphia, 8 miles from 
Princeton, in historic Jersey foot-hills. Moderate 
rates—no extras. Write for catalog. Francis 
Harvey Green, A. M., Litt. D., Headmaster, 








Box 20, Pennington, N. J. 











PEDDIE 


An Endowed School for Boys 


Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Special preparation for College 
Entrance Board Examinations. Six Forms 
including two grammar grades. Boys from 
30 states and graduates in 26 colleges 
Because of generous endowment, Peddie 
offers superior advantages. More than half 
a million expended last year in new equip 
ment, including new Alumni Athletic 
Field. 60-acre campus Athletics for 
every boy. 6lst year. Catalog. 


Roger W. Swetiand, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 9-F, Hightstown, N. J. 




















Directed Physical Education. 





CHESTNUT A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 
—yH ILL In the Open Country, 

Excellent Record in College Preparation. Complete 
with (— Hl Library, Dormitories, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, 
Supervision of Health. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request. 


T.R. HYDE, M.A., (YALE). HEADMASTER, Box R. CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 


Eleven Miles North of Philadelphia. 
uipment 
Recreation Building. 

SENIOR AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS. 
Address 

















Princeton Preparatory School 
J. B. Fine, Headmaster 


Preparation for all colleges. Rapid progress. Lim- 

ited number of pupils and freedom from rigid *. 
class organization. Excellent equipment. Spe- 

> cial attention to athletics and moral 

welfare. 53rd_year. For catalogue ge 

dress the SECRETARY, Bex G, PRINCETON, 





s 
Ga 








— - —_ - Box C, NEWTON, WN. Jj. 
THE ORATORY SCHOOL | NewtonAcademy, anuliary county scio 


College preparatory school for the sons of 
gentlemen. 


Conducted by the Oratorian Fathers. 
Classes taught by competent laymen. 
Preference given to applicants to Lower School. 
Apply to Headmaster, 

Dept. R, Summit, New Jersey 


GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 








A school for 110 boys. Coll Preparation. Modern 
homelike. —* location near ee. All ath- 
letics and New swimming pool. ior dormi- 
tory. 75 my “3575. 100th year. Catabon. Adi 
Headmaster, Box K, Gettysburg, Pa. 
. 143rd 
Harrisburg Academy — 


Prepares for business. The latent _peogieanns f each 
boy revealed thd Seveloped by “thoroughly © j teachers 


— ful mountain and dere b 
epmpstheti a celled’ ‘separa ite — t Jyaiee t -- ‘ Ww 
ic re rate due to endowment. rit 
T.-L yt oh 


MALVERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


For Catholic boys. Conducted by priests of Augus- 
tinian Order. On Lincoln Highway. 24 miles from Phila. 
163 acres. ew —-. masium. Lake. Super- 
vised athletics. 5S 8th grade boys. Catalog. 
Address Reverend fh ‘he Kiley, 0.S.A., Malvern, Pa. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY ext 


A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, home 
atmosphere. Ideally located in the healthful mountainous 
region near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; Small Classes; 














Strong Athletics; Gymnasium; All Outdoor Sports, Address 
Curtis E. Coe, Principal, Box C, Factoryville, Pa. 
oes 
Wholesome fe and x Meaurpment Location. 

1200 Boys it 29 Years 
E. M. Hartman, Pd. D., Box R + Penna. 








For school information address the Department of Edecetion. THE RED BOOK ‘MAGAZINE, ¢ 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 





tiful location. 1000 ft. elevation. Thorough foundation 


for college or business. a idual attention. Horses and 
ponies for boys’ use. ym. All we. Moderate 
rates, Catalog. Philip § = _ Wilson, A.M., Prin. 


HUN”) PRINCETON 


SENTOR SCHOOL: Thorough at prepara- 
tion for ca ® Examination: 

NEW JUNIO HOOL for bors 10 to 16 years oid. 

JOHN G. HUN. Ph. D., 101 S St., Princ N. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, business 
and special courses. Special school for Juniors. Horse- 
wane nae ~~ Cd tee Catalog and 


Juni 
MAJOR C. ‘a. LORENCE. Su Sust.. Geox 404, Wenonah, N. 3. 


CARSON LONG 3 


How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 


A & Miltary, Schesl. “tnd Pittgburgh.lndiy in the mountains ae 
lew York and Pittsb: ividual | inatryetion Enjoy- 
years. 


Near Phila. Wakes up boys to duties of life. th 
Dept. for nouns boys. Radio. Manual training. 
classes. ome care. All sports. nok let. 
mA % SHORTLIDGE, A. B., Harvard, P: 
37, Chester Heights, Delaware Co., 


NAZARE EEL AALL 


or the Boy—Firet: Health and Character! 

















ing now 





‘ear. 
mall 





Address the Headmaster, 


ERKIOM EN oppdrtunrty 


For the Boy who wants = Make Good 
Bespltons Record in College and Business, All 
Athleti 2) acre Campus. Moderate Rates. 
Separate —s School with Home Care. 

Oscar S. Kriebel, D. D. Principal x 129, 










Bordentown 


Military Institute 


42nd YEAR 


PURPOSE: The individual development of a 
boy’s character and scholarship for the work of the 
world in college, scientific school, business or na- 
tional service. 

INSTRUCTION: Small classes, individual atten- 
tion. Each boy is taught how to study. 

SCHOOL LIFE. High standard of social and 
moral student life. Supervised athletics, wholesome 
food, carefully regulated daily program of work and 
recreation and drill produce sound bodies, capable 
minds and cheerful dispositions. Special summer 
session, For catalogue, address 

Col. T. D. LANDON, 
Drawer C-28, 

















Bordentown, N. J. 
PREPARATORY 


RUTGERS *"scxoot 


On Chartered Foundation since 1766. Prepares boys to 
succeed in any college. Close association of boys and 
teachers in pleasant dormitory life. All athletics. Catalog. 
William P. Kelly, Headmaster, New Brunswick, N. J. 


INGSLEY SCHOOL 0" sors 


Day and Boardin College preparatory. ry. 22 miles miles 
from N. Y. in healthful hill country. Gym. All 
sports. Upper and Lower Schools. Catalog. J. R. 
Campbell, Headmaster, Box R, Essex Fells, N. J. 











The Lance School 


A school where boys 6-14 learn initiative and to do by 
doing. Manual Training, Drawing, with regular sub- 
jects thoroughly taught. Athletic field. Fine home life 
in the home of the Headmaster, Summit, New Jersey. 





















The — boys’ school —7 
to 15. Modified military train- 
ing and discipline, just enough 
to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD cir SCHOOL 


orderliness, cleanliness and self-reliance. 
the school with the personal touch. 
42 miles from New York, 6 miles from 

























Philadelphia. For — address 
Box 918 Freehold, N. J. 
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___ SOUTHERN STATES 


A military academy of the highest standards, located 50 miles north of 
Atlanta, in the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 1400 feet above 
sea level, with 450 cadets from 3/ states. 


Thorough preparation for Universities, Government Academies 
Business. Strong faculty of experienced educators. Small classes: ck 


personal supervision; parental discipiine; corrective gymnastics 

Junior unit R. O. T. C. directed by active office: egular army 
Campus in the midst of 2000 acres o west park; ze athietic fields; 
lake 300 feet wide and two miles long; boating; swimming; fishing; 
hunting; mountain-climbing; beautiful golf course; largest gymnasium 
in the South Flat rate of $944.00 covers every possible expense in- 
cluding board, tuition, uniforms, laundry, books and a weekly spending 
allowance. 


For catatogue, address 
Colonel Sandy Beaver, President, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


(Member of the / Associatic 7 of iw itary Colleges and Schools 





BLACKSTONE ! 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


IN THE HEALTHFUL PIEDMONT REGION OF VIRGINIA 
‘Making Four-Square Men.’ 
Courses—College Preparatory Best Home Influences 
and Business Administration New Buildings, All Sports. 
Separate School for Young Boys 
Member of Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
Address COLONEL E. S. LIGON, President Box H BLACKSTONE, VA. 








KENTUCKY MILITARY || SANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY | 





tment 





a and healthful locatio Military , letic 
grounds, new gymnasiur n and swi mm ng pool. Term 
INSTITUTE $450. For literature and further information, address 
An accredited school. Eighty years of suc- Col. Wm. R. Phelps, Box R, Bedford, Va. 


cessful preparation of boys for college and 
business life. In the Blue Grass country, Il 


FORK UNION MILITARY ACADEMY 





miles from Louisville. Classical, scientific ; lo 4 
« al ad atic a i ess i e 
and commercial * tra a location, easily e. Prepares for 
rs ry training. Str ng fac alty of Christian mast ers 
courses. Also Junior tian masters. 
school. Small classes m. ete Aided 
rk Ux \ 





make personal atten- 
tion possible. Super- 





vised atbieties. and FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 
boys of hig hest B nag fae , BR ns, — ‘ome anid vee a aty 
character accepted. Militarv training uleat i 
References required. self-reliance, Instruct or for every 10 cadets. R.O TC 


Bo x R, Waynesboro, Virginia 


ASSANUTTEN 


College pi er utory for mat boys 


\ddress 

Col. C. B. Richmond, 
President, Box R, 
Lyndon, Ky. 











classes Modif ied military "on 


MILLERSBURG MILITARY, INSTITUTE | j.svfst.tns i want a 















In the heart of the Blueg year 7 denen ‘ 4 ‘oods' 

aammiana 4 school preparing tong we. or life. . J ems hoff, Headmaster, B x 45. Wood = Va, 
classes, Fm cones “oe ——— Excellent athletic 7 

yaches. rates talogue addre 
Col, 'W. R. NELSON, ‘Supt, Box 426, Millersburg, Ky. rl be) ( . u I< > 
Georgia Military Academy The VIRGINIA BOYS’ SCHOOL on SALT WATER 
. > ’ , * : > . On Rappahannock estuary of Chesapeake Ra ege 
The South’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School Preparation. ys | 9 to. 9 ye ars. #100, 000 buildings 
Open nine months in regular session and two months, 95 acres. JIJllustrated be 

Box R. Christchurch. Middiesex o: ° "Va. 


July and August, Camp Highland Lake, near Hendet 
ca , . = 


ward, College “Park, Ga (@ tiles from Atlanta.) F LORIDA 


MILITARY | University School for boys from 8 to 14 years old. Numbers VERY 
SCHOOL limited. Tutorial system, by experienced teachers. Boys live in | 
refined home under most careful and sympathetic parental attention 


a= oh. 
pla 


te VO_Bors from Ht sates. Adare Bor W CORAL GABLES MILITARY ACADEMY 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. : and discipline. References given and required. Charges $90( 
years of successful training. Brick buildings, cottage Col. Geo. W. Hulvey, Prin., Green Cove Springs, Fia. 
k he rie need teac hers Small classes Limited 





BLUE RIDGES's3: | Sues. urn 
or Doys Open air school. Leading physical and athletic 


An peqredied pre 4g 4 school of high otanyyrde, and resultful 
meth DKY 


activities. Highest scholastic standards. Strong 
fac ulty. The perfect climate. Send for catalogue. 


ds. Junior . Leeated in Picturesque ** La of the 
ye ten J. R. Sandifer, ee Mn 
Box R, Hencers>nville, North Carolina 





RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY "azz" | DYAYLOR SCHOOL 


A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Over $200,000 

equipment Prepares for College or Scientific Schools A preparatory schoo! for boys in the mountains. Military 
Milit ary Training. Fine new gymnasium, swimming pool training. High academic standards, modern equipment 
$500 35th year Outdoor athleties Address Chas. L. | Experienced faculty. Gymnasium, athletic fields, track 
Melton, A.M., Principal, Box 425, Front Royal, Va. | tennis, swimming, golf. Catalog. Box R, Chaltanoega, Tenn. 








| 
| 
| 





STAUNTON 


\ Military Academy 


ys to 20 years old prepared 

. v the Universities, Govern- 

ment Academies or Business. 

) feet above sea-level; pure, 

mountain air. Sep- 
id 










al teach 
“Mi litary 
ence, health 

x iyvmnasium, 
athletic park. 
sonal, individual in 
- stru n by our tutorial system. 

Academy sixty-five years old. Complete plant, full 
equipment, absolutely fireproof. Lllustrated cataiog. 





Address 
Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., Box R, Staunton, Va. 











"HARGRAVE “gat 


_Sermerte Chatham Training School 





I’re-em Ollege preparatory with military train 

ft punctuality 
I Stron 
fa ot an. Athletic 
fi ai Moderate st. Catalog 
A. ‘we CAMDEN, Box R, oe Virgina 











SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Thorough Preparation for Yale, 
Harvard and other Colleges 
Small Classes. Individual Instruction. 
Home Life. Week end Camp on Shenandoah 
River. Bass and Trout Fishing. Fox 
Hunting. Horseback Riding. 


) Acres in the foothills of the Blue Ridge. 
50 miles west of Washington. 


Write for illistrated Catalog 
EDWIN B. KING (M.A. YALE) WARRENTON, VA. 


UNIOR 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Ages 5 to 14 
Making Men of Small Boys 


STUY VESANT 


Open 12 months in year. On 
the Cumberland plateau, 83 miles east 
of Nashville, 1200 feet elevation. Kinder- 
garten throug Sth grade. Mi litary 
training siaed to young boy needs— 
ilcates order, promptitude.obedience, 
1anly bearing. Man-making sports. 
1roliment limited to 100. Teacher for 
every eight boys. Supervised night-study period. 
Modern conveniences, mineral spring water, country 
ivironment Real home-life for tiny boys in separate 
dormitory. Rates moderate. Write for catalog and 
particulars. Maj. Roy DeBerry, Headmaster; Col. L. 
Rice, President. Box R, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 








BRANHAM & - HUGHES 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Ideal school for training boys in character and 
scholarship Preparatory and general courses. 
Thirty miles south of Nashville. New build- 

s. Improved facilities. Best moral surround- 


ings. 
ings. Endorsed by eminent educators. 33rd year. 








inior school in separate building. For your 
vov's Sake read our catalog Give boy’s age. 
po an ie E Springhill, Tenn. 





SEWANEE vF 


Military Academy 


seco ymdary school doing the great 






Tennessee, in an 
of 10,000-acre 

1 academic 
itted at 14 years 
estab 
and order. 








lishes system, neatnes 
Modern buildings. Alls} 


y | 
Established 1868. Catalog. ft» << 
tox R, Sewanee, Tenn ae 3 in! 
Member of The Association of Military Colleges and 
i 


Schools of the U. 8. Member Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 








For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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_ SOUTH ERN STATES 


Gulf Coast. 


_ SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 











Right on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. Genial 
sunshine, salt breezes. Healthful and invig- 
orating climate Up-to-date equipment, 
high-class faculty of college graduates. 
Graduates accredited Eastern Colleges, 
West Point and Annapolis. Athletics, 
water sports, outdoor activities every day 

Military discipline. Junior Unit R.O.T.<« 

Non-Sectarian. Separate department, dor- 
mitories, and campus for boys 7 to14. Open 


x ar ‘round. Member Association Military 
Colleges and Schools of U. S. Write for 
catalog. 


Gulf Coast Military Academy 
Route R-6 Gulfport, Miss: 
Send Us The Boy And w 
Will Return You The MA 





(oLuMB1 Bd MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


Courses prepare for any college or for business. 
67-acre campus of Blue Grass on Main Line rail- 
way. All athletics, golf and swimming pool. 
Rk. O. T. C. under army officers. Enrollment limited 
to 250. Best plant in the South. For catalog address 


Box 504, Columbia, Tennessee _ 





WESTERN STATES 





Military Academy 












MILITARY ACADEMY 


ie Be Se 6 oD ee de, 
Member Assn. Military Colleges and 
Schools of the U. S. 
Affectionately known as M. M.A. Builds a 
clean mind in a sound body, and develops 
initiative and individualism. “Big Brother 
lan” of government gives close personal 
touch between cadets and instructors, en- 
couraging friendships. Privilege system insures con- 
tented student body and enthusiastic school spirit. 
R. O. T. C. unit with Army Officers. Directed Ath- 
letics, reaching every cadet. College Preparatory 
Business and Music. Separate LowerSchool for young- 
er boys. Faculty and equipment exceptional. Capacity 
taxed annually. Early enrollment necessary. Catalog. 


Address: Col.E.Y. Burton, President, Box 124, Mexico, Missouri 


















M TAM I Germantown 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE —- 








In the valley of the Great Miami River, li 
miles from Dayton. A school of high standards 
Small classes where boys learn to think and 
reason. Intense preparation for college entrance 
The military training is given as an attractive, 
inspirational outdoor exercise. Modern build- 
ings, 2 football fields, 2 baseball diamonds, 
gymnasium, parade grounds. Excellent musical 
advantages. School band and orchestra. Catalog. 
Col. Orvon Graff Brown, bas Box . 
Member Ass'n Military Colleges and Schools of U. 














and observation. 





March!” 


own superiors. 














CMilitary 
nstitute 


93rd year. High beautiful location. Lower school for 
younger boys. Athletics. Address A. M. Henshaw, 
Supt.. Box 27, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Epworth Military Academy 
West Point A 5 Careful instruction and wholesome 
life. Upper id Lower Schools with aapqsate ~+— ngs. Gallows, 


as Hh redited Classes ised 
wady B —- - tense athletic —. ony ol tie training ‘he every 


boy. Summers <4 2 Ec 


RN "Military and 
NORTHWESTERN mstxcic., 
70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. ‘Its distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. 

Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 








Morgan Park 


rea ACADEMY 


In country surroundings, 14 miles 
from Chicago. 80 per cent of last 
year’s clase entered leading col- 
leges. Very strong faculty—20 men 
for 200 boys. West Point system 
emphasizes honor, promptitude and 
leadership. Vocational lectures. 
Teacher-conducted trips to 
Chicago’s art and indus- 
trial centers. Well- 
coached athletics. Not 
conducted for profit. 
Lower school with sepa- 
rate building for younger 
boys. Summer camp. 
Catalog. 53rd year. 
Col. H. D. Abells, Box 1826. Morgan Park, Chicago, Il. 













Knowledge 
tary-trained graduate. 


Graduate. 











Industry—Honesty— 
Cleanliness—these are the outstanding marks of the mili- 
Democracy thrives when its busi- 
ness is carried on by men who have been so trained.—The 


Published by The Association of Military Colieges and Schools of the United States 
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MILITARY SCHOOLS 
and THE CITIZEN 


I am a graduate of an American military school in a posi- 
tion to advance considerations based on business experience 
I submit the following: 


Military schools really prepare the boy for college 
The man who gains the confidence and respect of men of 
affairs is the man with superior knowledge. 
does not hesitate to accept leadership; other men feel justi- 
fied in following him. The military school boy is as highly 
obligated to class-room accuracy as he is on the parade 
ground when the command rings out, 


Such a man 


“Squads right— 


Military training offers the boy health insurance 
Many a time the last determining factor in realizing am- 
bition—in stretching the dream to the deed—is a reserve 
fund of health and strength which 


‘an stand the strain. 


The military school graduate’s ideal of citizenship is 
to shoulder his portion of the world’s work 
Today we measure the success of a man’s life not by the 
amount of his private fortune, but rather by his contribu- 

tion of service to his fellow human beings. 


The cadet officer learns to command by having 
first learned to obey 
The business of an able executive is to pick good men for 
his subordinates. His success with them is proportionate 
to the loyalty and respectfulness of his relations with his 


Loyalty—Health— 





» 




















SOUTHERN STATES 








GREENBRIER 
Military School 


Picturesque location in the “Old Virginia’’ 
town of Lewisburg. (2300 feet elevation.) 9 
miles from the Greenbrier White Sulphur, and 
53 miles from the Virginia Hot Springs. : 
Prepares for college and business life. Ex- 
perienced faculty, small classes and individual 
attention. Numbers limited to 300 boys. Super- 
vised athletics for every boy, including swim- 





ming instruction Large athletic fields and 
gymnasium. $400,000 in new buildings. 

On Atlantic and Pacific Highway, Midland 
and Seneca Trails. C. & O Railway service. 
For catalog address, Colonel H. B. Moore, 
Principal, Box 21, Lewisburg, West Virginia. 








ennessee 
Military Institute 








Superior preparation for college or business, in- 
sured by an experienced faculty, special study 
hours, modern classrooms and laboratories. Un- 
usually successful in training boys, with a staff 
that understands boys and how to teach them. 
Efficient military training and carefully super- 
vised athletics deve'op sturdy bodies. Year-round 


| outdoor sports. Mild, healthful climate. Gymna- 


sium,swimmingpool. Moderatecharges. Catalog. 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent 
Box 182 Sweetwater, Tennessee 

















For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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WESTERN STATES 








KEMPER 


MILITARY 


TOOL 





The new gymnasium, one of the finest in the country 


Est. 1844. High School and 
Junior College. Scholastic work 
of recognized excellence. 

Develops the boy and trains him 
for leadership by a comprehensive 
system of athletic, military and gen- 
eral activities. 

The new gymnasium, the most recent 
addition to Kemper's already fine equip- 
ment, gives unsurpassed opportunity for 
all indoor sports—swimming, basketball, 
track, tennis, etc. 

Send for catalog. 

Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 

754 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 











New Mexico Military Institute 


In the Sunshine State 


A school of distinction offering exceptional High School and Junior Col- 
conditions. 
All sports, including polo and 

Outdoor life the year round. 


lege work under the most favorable 
academic, military and physical training. 
swimming. R. O. T. C. Altitude 3700 feet. 
Bracing air, dry climate. A cavalry school. 
rates. 


COL. J. 





c. 





TROUTMAN, Supt., 


7th to 12th grades) 
~c 
_water. Catalog. 





ane UNIVERSITY PARK 


MILITARY SCHOOL Denver, Cole. 
For manly boys of all ages In the healthy and Invig- 
orating air of the Rocky Mountains. Outdoor sports 
the year round. New Buildings. Canon Holoran, M. A., 
Principal, 1984 So. Columbine St. = 


PACIFIC COAST STATES : 


PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys 

Page stands in a class by it- 
self as a military school for 
little boys. Sound training in 
the common branches comes 
first. The military is adapted to 
young boy needs, Parents ap- 
preciate the atmosphere of un- 
derstanding and encouragement 
for their little boys. This is the 
largest school of its kind in 
America. Write for the catalog 

The Page Cadets of Catalina, 
a@ volume of western tales, by the 
headmaster, at your bookstore or 
by mail, $1.75. Robert A, Gibbs, 
Headmaster, 1211 Cochran Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, California. 


AN RAFAEL 


Military Academy 


On 30 acre estate at foot of famous Tamalpais 
climate unsurp: . Stermatic 
~ preperation for Eastern and Western 
universities . uildings and uipment - 
cavairy - band . AL. athletic field . swim- 
ming pool . individual supervision . boys of 
bigh school age, also ay department for pegs 
from six yea’ . L. Stewart, Su 


SAN RAFAEL. CALIFORNIA 























standards 


Box S, Roswell, 


LEXINGTON, MO. 
Oldest Military School west of Mississippi Tver” 
JUNIOR COLLEGE (2 years). Keeredited Government supervision 


50-acre campus. All athletics. coo swimming pool with heated, filtered 


COL. SANDFORD SELLERS, Box R, Lexington, Mo. 











PALO ALTO Military Aentomy 
For junior boys. Primary and Grammar grades. Home- 
like atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the making 
Swimming and other sports. Bicycle club. Open 12 
months in year Summer Camp. 

_ Col, R. P. Kelly, Supt. Box 306-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 
San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
“The coming West Point of the West’’ 

Univ. of California’s highest scholastic rating. Christian 
influences. land and water sports all year. commer 
Session, July 1—Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address Col. Thos. 
A. Davis, Box R, Pacific Beach Sta.. San Diego, vCal. 


CALIFORNIA. scvon vor oe, 


hool for boys 
Non-military. Prepares for Universities, East and West. 
Accredited. Junior School, grades five to eight. Al) 
athletics. Christian influences. Small o, 

Mr. C. M Box Cal. 


. Wood, Supt., R. D., 

WEST COAST siiiaiy 

ACADEMY 

(Primary and Grammar Grades only). A more 

homelike school, offering so many advantages, 

cannot be found. Summer term and camp—Ad- 
dress: Box 907-R, Palo Alto, Calif. 



















of 


Balanced program 


Every boy rides. Moderate 





New Mexico 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


43 a FROM KANSAS CITY. 
JUNIO 10 1GH 


























Sbattuck 
School 


college preparatory school 
Sen a record for sound scholar- 
ship, manly character and high 
ideals. 
Military training under ex- 
detailed by U. S. War 
All athletics under 8 
— 16 buildings, 
acres. Business course. 
year. Summer School. Catalog. 
Address 
W. Newhall, 
Box R, Faribault, 


coaches 


Headmaster 
Minn. 











VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyoming via Cody—On 8000-acre 
completely equipped ranch. Intensive in- 
struction to meet college entrance require- 
ments, Ranch and mountain life. Each boy 
assigned his own horse. Polo, trapping, 
rifle range. Limited enrollment. For cata- 
log, address Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 
70 E. 45th Street, New York City. 




















LLINOIS 


MILITARY SCHOOL 

Acollege preparatory school with military regime 

for alertness, erect carriage and discipline. Aim: 
not to make soldiers, but men. Very small classes 
under manly, aggressive leaders. Boys imbibe the 
spirit of initiative. Special courses for young boys. 
Athletics, Rate $600. Five weeks’ trip to Europe 
at close of school year. Catalog. 








Col. Clyde R. Terry, Pres., Box 13. Aledo, Illinois 
ONARGA ®: 
BOYS 


—is a military school that trains for Character! 

Accredited. Prepares for College or Bus- 

iness. Individual attention. “Homelike.” 

Athletics. 4 modern buildings. 85 miles 

from cee. Endowed—hence half usual 
pense. For CATALOG address:-— 

Col. J. R. Bittinger, Supt., Box R, Onarga, IL 


HORPE for BOYS 





5 








ACADEMY;1¢¢2"2. 

ITED.” For 
boys under 16 years. “Character Building— 
on Principle.” On Lake—hour north of 
Chicago. Individual tutorial attention. Semi- 
Military. Athletics. Also Summer Camp. 


Catalog of: THORPE Box R, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 














EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 





answers the problem of training 
the boy. Instructors have had ex- 
erience with hundreds of boys. 
The boy who puts himself in har- 
mony with the system they have 
developed will be in the way of 
gaining a sound body, an alert 
and self-reliant mind, and the soul 
ofa Man. Catalog. 
Address Box 16-J, 

Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 



































MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


On Lake Maxinkuckee 
Reviewed on parade or 
in the classroom, Culver 
cadets are characteristi- 
cally alert and self-pos- 
sessed, and conduct 
themselves with confi- 
dence that commands 
respect. A strong teach- 
ing staff insures thor- 
ough preparation for col- 
lege. For catalog address 
The Dean's Office, Culver, Indiana 





; A Clean Mind in a » Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


Planned for thorough college preparation in 
an atmosphere of honor, scholarship and 
Christian ideals. Military training, 40-acre 
campus and nearby lakes afford every oppor- 
tunity for a beneficial outdoor life and all 
athletics. Separate school for smaller boys 
in new building especially designed for this 
purpose. Summer school. Rev. Charles Her- 
bert Young, S.T.D., Rector. For illustrated 
catalog and additional information address 

The Business Office, Howe, Indiana -~ 


ODI 


One of the oldest leading schools for boys 
in the West. Located in the hill country 
of Illinois just one hour from Chicago. 
20 teachers and house-mothers for 100 
boys. All athletics. Our ideal, “For Every Todd 
Boy a Good Citizen.”” Ask about Camp Tosebo. Send for 
catalog. Noble Hill, Principal, Woodstock, III. 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A home school in the country for boys under 15. In- 
dividual care and instruction by college-trained teachers. 
100 miles sreme Chicago, Rates $600 to $650. 
For cotalegte addres 

-Baltzer, | Box 116, Dakota, Illinois 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


70th year Seginning with first 
High record for passing collége en- 
Athletics for every boy—swimming 
pool, athletic field. Large endowment permits tuition of 
$750. Address Karl R. Stouffer, Dean, Box B, Elgin, Il. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


ion, Ii. Boys taught “‘how to study.” 
-\4 enter college without ex- 
amination. Also business courses, Ath. 
letics. Character Training. buildings. 
eo For CATALOG, address:— President, 


ST. JAM JAMES SCHOOL *: grades. 


25th year. Episco 80-acre estate—ideal surroundings, parental 
i ividual attention, small classes. Modified mili- 

es. High ptan dards. All | epegts. 
. ete. — patronag: Few 
openings available this fall. For catalog 


F. E. Jenkins, Headmaster, Box C, Pestana, Minn. 


PILLSBURY 65255% 


FOR BOYS 
50th year. 17 acres. 7 buildings. 


Maximum college 
—— Military and manual] training. Gymnasium. 
Swimming Pool. Exc eptional advantages in cecal and in- 
strumental music. Rate $700. Catalog. Milo B. Price, 
Ph.D., Principal, Box 397-C, Owatonna, Minn. 


RACINE COLLEGE SCHOOL Fex25 


Select school for boys. Grammar and college preparatory. Personal 
instruction. Atmosphere that of a Christian home. Enrollment 
strictly limited. Colonel Mitchell is a graduate. 
Address: Headmaster 
Racine Collese School, Racine, Wisconsin 


LAKE FOREST 


NON-MILITARY. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. On Lake—hour north of Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed, 
Catalog of J. W. Richards, Box 156, Lake Forest, til. 





For Young Boys 
78th Year 








ELGI 


year high school. 
trance eXaminations. 


Ber boys of 
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The Red Book Magazine 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY. DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 


WES WAYBURN 


iton”’ 
who developed Eve > Law, Mariiyn Syiiter. 
Ann Pennington, Gilda Gray oe hundreds of ot 
internationally famous stars complete a La in 
Type of Dancing 
Ned Wayburn for Stage and Social Affairs 
Private Lessons or Classes for Adults or Children, 
who staged the Beginners Advanced Pupils and Professionals. 
best editions of pecial Advanced Instruction for Teachers. 
“The Foilies,”’ 
also ‘“‘Paim 
Beach Nights,’ 
and over 500 
other Successful Completely 
Revues, Musical Write for Booklet Y or call at 


tain vine NED WAYBWRN 
Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 


ville Productions, 
1841 Broadway,(Entr.on 60th St.)Studio Y. 
my Circle,New York. Open all —e 
9A. to 10 P. M. Except Sunda’ 
Ghabiiaones 6P.M. ) Phone Columbus 3500 
New Classes sor age gts Stage Tues. Sept, 7th. 
now ! 
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De ee 


CONSERVATORY 


f CHICAGO'S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 








| courses in Piano, Voice, Violin 


Instruments, Dramatic Art and Dancing. 


Faculty of 100. Master School for Artist Pupils. 


Organ, my tne School Music, Orchestral 


Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees award- d 
ed. SuperiorTeachers’ Training School. Eminent 


, Lectures, Recitals, Students’ Orchestra, 
School for Theatre Organ Playing. Thirty Free 
Scholasshipe awarded. Excellent Dormitory Ac- 
te Tuition Rates. Many 
tus advantages. Sed for free catalog and in- 
formation, John J. Hattstaedt, President. 








41st Annual S. 





begins September 9, 1926 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


- 























Chitdren’s Regular Course starts Sat. Sept. 25th. 
CHALIF 355s Scene 


SCHOOL of DANCING 
Fall and Winter Courses. Ca 





an Dramatic nT 
HT) and Personal Culture Courses. 

i] Rollo A. Talicott, Dean. Private |{/|//| 
} ||} instruction with each course. | 


Teachers’, Lyceum, 


a- 
vanced courses in English. Grad- 


|| 
Hi} uates eligible to teach in New |/j/i| 
||| York State Public Schools. Degrees, Hi} 
Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. nT 
Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses i 
under direction of Edward Amherst | 
| Ott. for past twenty-five years |j)| 
associated with Redpath Lyceum Hit 
Bureau. One, two and three year 1] 
courses, Fall Term opens Sep- ti 
UU I 





tember 23rd. 


(115 De Witt Park, Ithaca. NY. }——1_, 


Catalog. 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic Art and Expression 
, Prepares for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 
NEW FALL CLASS BEGINS OCT. 26 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describes all Courses from 
Room 177 “I" CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


PUVUUUUUUUUUUTUUNT 














Maine to California 


The Department of Education of 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for a number of years has devoted 
the time of its college trained staff 
to visiting and reporting upon Pri- 
vate Residential Schools throughout 
the country from Maine to Califor- 
nia, from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf. We have data on good schools 
of every type for every type of pupil. 
We are glad to assist our readers, 
without charge, in the selection of a 
school. If you do not find one which 
seems to meet your needs among 
the many investigated schools listed 
in these pages, write us giving age, 
previous education, and religious af- 
filiation of the boy or girl, type of 
school, location and tuition rate de- 
sired. Enclose a stamped return en- 
velope and write today to 


Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 







School 
Of Speech 


University Profes 
ind. Offers degrees, 
ake her's certificate and all other advan- 
tagesof NORTHWESTERN U NIVE RSITY. 
ares graduates for professional work 
and for teaching. Courses in all phases 
‘ot public speaking, interpretation. dra- 
matics, debate, story telling, etc.,through: 












A tour year Bache jor's coqee course. 
a Master of ee course college 
graduates. six-weeks’ summer 

session. 






For bulletin, address 
RALPH DENNIS, Sirecter 
Campus Box A-9 
Evanston, tit. 










Supervising, Teachers’ Training, 
Cultural and Professional Courses 
in Music and Dramatic Art. De- 
grees conferred. Accredited. Dor- 
mitories. Fall and Summer Terms. 
Catalog and information from 


JOHN L. GRUBER, Manager 
220 West Broadway Louisville, Ky. 





























Detroit 


of Music 


retation, etc. 
tory Accommodations. Teachers’ 
diplomas and degrees conferred. 
tages. We own our own building, located in 
center of most cultural environment. 

Fall Term Opens September 13, 1926 
For catalog = full information address 
Zanes H. BELL, Secretary , Box 3, 
S Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








Conservatory } 


Finest Conservatory in the West 

Francis L. York, M.A., President 

| 53rd Year ElizabethJohnson, Vice-President 
Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 

| Theory, Classic and Ballet Dancing, Oral Inter- 
| Numerous Lectures, Concerts and 
tecitals throughout the year. Excelle nt Dormi- 
| certificates, 
Many free advan- 









the 
















Ann Arbor 


Earl V. Moore, Musical Director 


Violin, Methods, etc., 
Degree. 


University School of Music 
Michigan 
Faculty of 
musical experts. Courses in Voice, Piano, Organ, 
leading to Bachelor of Music 
Chorus of 300; orchestra of 70 Con- 
certs and May Festival by world’s leading artists 
and organizations, in Hill Auditorium seating 5000. 


a ns : , ) 7 Affiliated ~. the en >  —--y a 
WOT ULAR aR MLL Lae || SestetarySnd\ ‘Business Managers Bos’ sa, 2° 








Enroll now for the fall term of the 
John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


The only school in America where all branches of 
theatrical art are included in the curriculum. 
Drama, opera comique and musical comedy, scenic 
and costume designing, stage direction and manage- 
ment, play writing, dancing of all types, fencing, 
etc. Apply to registration offices. 
128-130 East 58th St., New York. 
Phone Plaza 4524 





THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A training school for piano teachers 
A comprehensive one-year course which 
teaching positions. The 


prepares qualihed students for 
required academic courses are given for the 
College by Washington University. ty. Catalog. 4523 Olive. St. Louis, Me 











THE ALBERTI SCHOOL 


of Expression Fe Dramatic Art 
Pantomime, Literature, Life 5S: Stage Mechanics, Play Con- 
struction and Directing . Tws: year course Special classes. 
Goanected with Stuart Walker's companies and Young People’s 
Room 1115 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
of ELOCUTION 
The National School of FLOSUTION 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaki Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For Cotales, address 0. C. . 
Prin.. Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 


New England Conservatory of Music 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
B-y ~- OF MUSIC 

nd for Descriptioe Booklet 
HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 
OF THE SPOKEN WORD 


Distinguished for the success of its graduates. 
For catalog address; THE DIRECTOR, Upper 
Fenway, Boston, Mass. 























School of the Brama seer: ..f 


cellent aoe. 
EN SCHUSTER MARTIN, Directress 


The Schuster Martin so.stage, Piayform an 


and 


ex- 
Summer School, Ludington, Mich 


H 
The Little Play house, Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 





incinnati (J onserb 


EST. 1867 OF MUSIC, INC. 


Noted a in afl oo ong tories. 
Bertha Baur, Director. For 2a 
_B. T. Howard, Registrar, ‘Cincinnati hic. 








on request. 


OLUMBIA ; Tt eqeredited _fchoo! ol Every ] 
SCHOOL OF” Open See's Yor Bock 


USIC om in" 





"INDIANA COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


and Fine Arts 
Indiana’s finest school of music. 
ene Sages — See School Music. 
credited. 
15 West (6th St. 





Indianapolis, ind. 


Dormitory Sostiitios, 
Fully . 








o8 = B | 











OPERA 
EXPRESSION 


Faculty of 120. The 
guished American Schoo 


Bush Conservatory ) 


CAGO-: 





STAGE ARTS 
DANCING 


MUSI 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 













33 West 42nd Street, New York City 























leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 


i Symphony Orchestra 


Scholarships—Complete 
Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive dormitories for 
women and 


Fall term begins Sept. 13th. Dormitory reservations now. For ill ted 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


R. B. SCHWENKER, Rejistrar, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 





SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


Threshold Players 


DIRECTORS 
CLARE TREE MAJOR FRANK CRAVEN 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELsIk FERGUSON 
GEORGE ARLIs8 RACHEL CROTHERS 


Students play six times weekly for six 
months before graduation — Professional 
Directors Only—Scenic Design—Production— 
Dancing—Fencing— Pantomime— Voice Devel- 
opment — Shakespearean Reading — Playwrit- 
ing, etc.—Special evening classes for students 
employed during the day. 

Fall term opens October 4th. 

Registration Limited. 

Write for Catalog to the Director 
CLARE TREE MAJOR 


Princess Theatre, 104 W. 39th Street 
New York City 












Institute of Musical Art 


Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed. All branches 
of music. Conducted only for students of real musical 
ability and serious purpose. 


Special Announcement 





All talented advanced violin students will come 
under the personal observation and instruction of 
Prof. Leopold Auer 
Catalog, Dept. K, 120 Claremont Ave., New York 














NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


PROCTOR MFISKE —— DIRECTOR of 





\. 
\\ of 
nA foo 
A thorough art training 
Illustration; Life; Fashions; Advertising 
Art; Costume Design; Interior Decorating; 
Painting; Cartooning; Air Brush; Commercial 
Design, etc. Positions for graduates. Direct 


Correspondence for new Booklet to Secretary 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 








New Building of the 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts 
of Washington University 


Gift of Wm. K. Bixby, to open Sept. 20th. 
Courses in weaving, bookbinding, pottery and 
metal working in addition to regular courses. For 
catalog, write E. H. Wuerpel, director, Room 15, 


Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
K 454 











Detroit’s Commercial Art School 


Day and evening classes the year round. 
Individual instruction in all branches. 
Dept. 419 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in Painting and Sculpture, Commercial Art Teacher Train- 
ing, Interior, Costume, and Industrial Design. Fall Term begins 
Sept. 27, 1926. For illustrated catalog 
Charlotte R. _forete er ~—el cto 
Dept. R. M., 438 Je . Milwaukee, ¥ Wis. 


‘Te COMMERCIAL ae: 


ART SCHOOL 


“The Oldest Professional Art School i in America” 
INDIVIDU AL PROGRESS — STUDENT SALES 
Dept. 116 So. Michigan Bivd., ‘Chicago, mn, 


The Maryland Institute 


1825-1926 Baltimore, Md. 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Occupational 
Therapy, Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Dec- 
oration. Mechanical Drawing, etc. Catalog on request. 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Inter. Decor., Archt-Mech. Drafting, Costume and Mill. 
Design. Inte nee pest. oe ses. Practicing spec ay 
teachers. Gradua ted to positions ; 
Dormsterios. LIVIN NGSTONE ACADEMY, 43rd Year, 
Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. C. 


DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught. Individual Instruction 
in Trade Methods for Wholesale and Retail. Also for Personal 
Use. Day and Evening Classes. Call or write for particulars. 


os. DRESSMAKING & MILLINERY SCHOOL 
pst. 


1876 71 West 45th St.. New York 


Costume Design 


No Branches. 


millinery, fashion illustration, moving 
picture and stage design: ne te tion 
Emil Alvin Hartman, 4 E. 53rd St., N.Y. C. 


FASHION ACADEMY 
GRANDCENTRAL SCHOOLOFART 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Mustration, Adver- 
tising Diustration | and Costume Design under the instruction 














of successful modern artists 


eat. 
7012 Grand Central Terminal, New York City | 





















|THACA CONSERVATORY 
of 
taught. School of Opera, Andreas 
ings, including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gym, 
three and 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of 
MUSIC 

Dippel, director. Master Courses 
Studio and Administration Buildings, Year 
four year 


Regents. All branches of music 

with world-famous artists. Degrees. 12 build- 
Book. Two, 
courses. Fall 


0. 
Witt Park, 
Ithaca, N. A 


Q °c 


sie “Th eatre 


PORAMA. OPERA, MUSIC, STAGE DANCING 

Siagis ng Fine Arts and Photoplay. Developing 
and poise essential for any voca- 

Alviene Art Theatre and 








pe 
Directors 
Alan Dale 3 
Wm. A. Br 
Henry Miller 
Sir John Martin- 
larve ash 













” 


sy and Adele Astaire, Dolly Sisters Evelyn 
Nora Bayes, Taylor H 

Vivian M. hater, Gloria 

66 West 85th St., 






Marguerite c ark 
Coghlan 






Rose ¢ ask for c% catalog 


- THE FEAGIN SCHOOL 


of Dramatic Art 
ACTING — DIRECTING — TEACHING — PUBLIC 
SPEAKING Develops Personality through training 
in Expression. Voice Dicticn,. Physical Training, 


Frene ; ry Char 7 ake-Up, 
Stagecraft. jormanc « Fall T be 
gins Oct. 4. 112-114 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1766 


EMILIE KRIDER NORRIS SCHOOL 


of Expression and Stage Art. Voice, Diction, Drama, 
Personal Culture, Impersonation, Fencing, Dancing, Story 


Pantom: 





Telling, Public Speaking, Training and presentation of 
plays in fully equipped theatre Modern -—_| 
1714 Chestnut St., Suites 404-453, P hiladelphia, 


INTERIOR-DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Day and Evening Sessions 
start October and February. Send for 
Catalog 57. Also Home Study Course starts 
at once. Send for booklet. D 9. 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
441 Madison Avenue . - New York City 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Felix Mahony, Pres. 
InteriorDecoration, Color, Costume,Commercial. Poster, 
Design. Dy namic Symmetry, Life. Sketch C lass. € Jatalog. 

ut Ave. and M, W. DB. C. 


N.Y. School - Fine & Applied Art 


New York-Paris FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 3 CATALOGUES. 

















Interior Architecture 7 eceration: Stage and Casas Design: 
Illustrative and Industrial Design; Life, Dynamic Symmetry, etc 
ress: Sec. 2239 Broadway, New York, 9 Piace 


(WAITING LISTS.) 


des Vosges, Paris. 
PROFESSIONAL. SCHOOLS 


HICAGONoRMALSCHOOL 
of Physical Fducation 


Trains young women o- responsible posi- 
tiens as Directors of Physical Education, 
Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers 
and Swimming Instructors. Two and three 
year accredited Normal Courses. Constant 
demand for graduates, : 
All branches under faculty of trained 

specialists. Graduates from accredited High 
Schools admitted without eXamination. 
Sp lendid and complete equipment, 

rite for catalog and book of views. 
Address 

FRANCES MUSSELMAN, Principal 


Box 28, 5026 Greenwood Avenue. Chicago, Ill. 


















The Ithaca School of Physical Education 


DR. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Dean 


Graduates eligible to teach agvweere in U. rmal Course in- 
cluding Athietic Coaching 3y A ‘-. Degree 4 years. Co- 
educational. Athletic i Gymnesion. " Wievandialon. Graduates 
in great deman a Fall term open Sept. 23. 


215 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. aa 


-POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


of Physical Education for women. 36th year. 3 year 
regular course. One year special in medical gymnastics 
and Swedish massage. Playground wor Intensive sum- 
mer courses and camp. Dormitories. Apply to 
Secretary, 779 Beacon St., Boston, ‘Mass, 


~ SAVAGE SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


President: Wetnee a, _ Savage, A.M., M.D 
308 West 59th St., N Established 1890 
Co Educational, Offers a L- credited course in the the ory 
and practice of Physical Education and Hygiene. 
Employment Bureau for Graduates _ 


Physical Education, Recreation, 
. child welfare and playground = ne 
Social Work given by the School of Social Work 
and the College of William & Mary Dormitory. Expenses 
very moderate, Address Richmond School of Social Work, 
Virginia, Richmond. H. H, Hibbs, Jr., Director. 


| 


< 
4 





The Red Book Magazine 


PROFESSIONAL. SCHOOLS 


' . 
i PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A Accredited Co-educational 
\ 2 yr. diploma. 3 and 4 yr. B. P. E. Degree courses. 
A Prepares girls and boys for Directors of Physical 
A Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing and Y 
Swimming Instructors; also Department of Athletic v 
A Coaching. High School graduates admitted Special 
A. students accepted. Constant demand for graduates. 
19th year. Student body of 200. Excellent faculty, ¥ 
[ lores gymnasium, swim ming pool, dancing auditori- Y 
um. School and women's dormitory located on beau- 
y tiful North Side. Fall semester opens Sept. 20, 1926. 
For catalog and Book of Views, address 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE of EDUCATION 
- R. B, 
1019 Diversey Gatenge 
Parkway Illinois 


<——SS S 
ee ee >> 
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7 College— 


FOR HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Three-year Degree Course 
NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 
Two-year Diploma Course 


Strong faculty. Complete indoor equipment and 
outdoor facilities including camp. Appointment 
Bureau, successful in placing graduates. 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Connecticut 
of Physical 


The Sargent School Education 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Staten Island 
Hospital Training School 


offers a complete course in nursing in 
all its branches;—general medicine 
and surgery, obstetrics, children’s dis- 
eases, contagious diseases and out- 
patient department. Graduates are 
eligible for R. N. degree. Attractive 
nurses’ home on grounds. For par- 
ticulars address 














Superintendent, S.I. Hospital, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 











NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
l’reparation for woman's noblest profession 
in One of the country’s greatest hospitals 
Close affiliation with Long Island College 
Hospital amplifies our exceptional equip- 

a mept and instruction, insuring broadest 
possible experience 30 =6months” course 
Maintenance and liberal allowance while 
learning. facations. One year high school 

4 required. Ages 18-35. For booklet address 
Miss Mildred Constantine, Director of 
Nurses, 210th St. & Jerome Ave, N. Y. 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 


UNITED HOSPITAL 
Registered School of Nursing offers a 2 years and $ 
months course, leading to degree of R. N. Text-books, 
monthly allowance and maintenance provided. Scholar- 
ship for advanced study awarded yearly. For informa- 
tion apply to Supt. of Nurses, United Hospital, Port 
Chester, N. Register now for September « slass 


* sa STUDY NURSING 
Join September Class. Accredited school. 
ws Liberal allowance. One yearof High School 


require 
CHRIST HOSPITAL Scueet, 4 NURSING 
JERSEY CITY, N 


The Woman's Hospital of Philadelphia 


has vacancies for student nurses with not less than one 
year High School education. Course three years in Class 
A hospital incorporated in 1861. For prospectus write 


Directress of Nurses, C. K. Swank, 2137 North College Ave. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Children’s Hospital School of Nursing 





Widely Recognized Institution in Famous Educational 
Center. For Preparatory School Graduates. Advanced 
Credit for College Graduates. Address 


MISS M. L. WAKEFIELD, R.N., Director 
303, Longwood Ave. Boston, 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 
Take a course in our accredited School of Nursing. Three years 
study, eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, 
High School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, 
monthly allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SUPERINTENDENT OF 
NURSES, 2449 Washington Bilvd., Chicago, linois 

Young women interested in 


Dept. R. B., 2 
Henrotin Hospital the nursing profession. The 
Chicago Polyclinic Training School for nurses of the 
Henrotin Hospital offers a year course. Graduates 
eligible . State Registration in U.S. Comfortable home 
with laundry provided. Monthly allowance. Write 
_ Itt, wchicago. {Supt. of Nurses for particulars } 


The Chicago Memorial Hospital 
School of Nursing 

you: nny on tween Ray Sahtsen and tht thirty- he, ES 

sare of Oe a eg = ye ee 

Chicago » 2812 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ulinois. 


Mass. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE 





=HOUSEHOLD ARTS= 


The Scudder School provides intensive and prac- 
tical instruction in home-making which includes 
nutrition, marketing, cookery, substitutes for ex 
pensive foods, home administration, interior deco- 
ration, home furnishing, sewing, millinery, etc. 
One- —— course with diploma. 

a with all SS oe edrentares, of 5 finial of, 9 Safshing echesl. 


“Seudder a 


244 West | 244 West 72nd Street New York City 


N AT IONAL 
Kindergarten% Elementary 


COLLEGE 


A college which has for forty years successfully trained 
young women in teaching and understanding little 
children. Two and three year diploma courses and four 
year degree course open to graduates from accredited 
high schools. Advanced courses for teachers. Cul- 
tural courses. Fully accredited. 

New completely equipped college and dormitory 
buildings are located in North Shore suburb of Chicago. 
Campus of 3% acres, two blocks from beautiful Lake 
Michigan, offers splendid opportunities for outdoor rec- 
reation. Splendid school spirit in student body of 500. 
Fall term September 15th. For catalog address 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 92, Evanston, Ill. 























Kindergarten Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 


A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 
Located in Central onaeee on the Lake Front 


en 
Taree Depts. { u. Primary 
ind 
Fine equipment. Central Location. Accredited. Dor- 
mitory near lake. 30th year. A Opene Sept. 21. Write 
out. 


Registrar, Box 1, 616-22 ichigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, i. 


FROEBEL LEAGUE 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCH@L 
ae Resid 


112 MARION 8. 8 LANGZ Street, New York 
Harriette Melissa Mills 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School 

Affiliated with New York 
Qaivereity Crodis Credit. ents carelies for September and February. 


Stud: 
residence faciliti 
piss  paReie “MELISSA MILLS, Princi 

ifth Avenue, New } York * ) 


Kindergarten & Primary 


TRAINING. Also for “HOME-MAKING NEEDS.” 

——- = Rs ~ with downtown Student Resi- 
Demand for graduates. Catalog 

cuicaco. TEACHERS COLLEGE, 705 Rush St., Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE. OF OSTEOPATHY 


Registered with New York B Regents. Entrance 
requirement—completion of aa 4 year High School 
course. (Length of course 4 years of nine months each). 
19th and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

________—sRegister now for September Class. 


| EARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. 
» In 3 months s200iess ot ea 


ew York 


work in 
re graduat: 

. Das of ib va ns. Write NOU fs 
Sree catalog R and SPECIAL TOOL OFF: 
NEW YORK ‘SCHOOL oF epemumess. 
DENTISTRY, 147 W. 33, NEW YORK. 


__ UNIVERSITIES 


~~ ‘TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Courses of Liberal Arts and Science; Teachers College: 
School of Commerce; Professional Courses in Theology, 
Law, Dentistry, Medicine, Pharmacy, Chiropody and 
Music. Training School for Nurses, with degree; special 
courses for School and Health work. Positions secured 
for those who wish to earn as they learn. 

Write for catalog stating course desired. Address Box E. 





ansumite ce Kindergartens 
















































—, 
Business Training For Your 
Son or Daughter 







Thet list of inent business 
on ‘who are graduates of this 
eles is ovaunse of the value of 
The cou a © meet the 
student, 
are ouneusted 5 b; 


Pine Street west of Broad, Philadelphia 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 




















OF FINANCE & BUSINESS 


Four-Year ee in two years 
The reason is: —RIDER in 2 years gives more 
credit hours in major subjects of Business Admin- 
istration than average University gives in 4 years. 
The Result is:— 

Two years’ ex saved. 
Two 4 earned. 
Also shorter courses. Secretarial, C.P.A., Under- 
study Industrial Leaders. Co-ed. Demand for 
graduates. For catalog address Director. 

RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. f. 








SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 








KATHARINE GipBs SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 


One-year course includes 
technical, economic and 


Residence School in 


broad business training, 
Boston preparing for superior 
90 Marlboro Street positions. 
Two-year course including 
NEW YORK six college subjects for 


students not desiring col- 
lege. but wishing a cul- 
tural as well as business 
tion. 

Intensive course for col- 
lege women. Special class 
rooms, special instructors 
and special schedule 


247 Park Avenue 


PROVIDENCE 
155 Angell Street 














Secretarial & Business Training. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Prepares for’ Priv ate Secretarial and 
positions, 


oe GRADUATES. 





JOHN J. BROWN, IL. B., Director, 25 W. 45th St., New York 


[Gnitea ed States 








Secretarial School 
$27 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Ask for Catalog R. 


trving Edgar Chase. Director ==> Vanderbilt 2474 


= |OLD LD COLONY | SCHOOL 


and Business Training tor Young Women 


One- A ~~ course. Resident and day students. Principals, 
Florence B. LaMoreaux,A.B., 
Beacon Street, 


rs, Maraaret V. Fowler. 
5-317 Boston 














Register N Now For 
SECRETARIAL COURSE 


BALLARD 
SCHOOL Established 54 years 








SO East 42nd Street, New York. 





610 Lex. Ave. at 53rd St. N.Y.C., Central Branch Y.W. C. A. 
BE A a Ey SECRETARY 


OO 30 TO 60 DAYS 
stew tool 23 years 
School Thorough and Reliable. 




















ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


“Dedicated to the highest ideals in education"’ 
54th year opens October 4, 1926. 
f Arts and yl with special 
o b Also Teachers Coilave = 
“Tes, Commerce Engineering 
Music. University 
low of . Total expendi: f tire school 
Sees we exceed -00. “Midress: Office of the President 
VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 
Dept. D, Valparaiso, Indiana 











375 Schools! 
This is the Greatest Number Ever Published 
in a September Issue of Any Magazine 
HIS great school directory is the result 
of six years of constructive service in 
guiding the children of our readers to the 
right schools. If you wish help in find- 
ing the right school, give full details and 
_——~ your 4 eee A ee 


he Director, D: of Ed 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 

















Choose 


Business 


Young men and women 
of initiative are turning 
to this modern profes- 





sion, which offers the 
widest scope for trained | 
ability. 


Decide now to get your | 
training in one of Amer- 
ica’s leading business 
schools—300 of which 
are Accredited by this 
Association because of 
their proved merit. 

It is a badge of honor to 
be a graduate of an Ac- 
credited school. Write 
for booklet C ‘“The Sure 
Way to Success,” with 
list of Accredited schools. 


National Association 
Accredited Commercial Schools 


1618 Mallers Bldg., Chicago 





National Association of | 
Accredited Commercial Schools 


1618 Mallers Bidg., Chicago. 
Send Booklet C and list of schools. 






































Eastman School of ite ly gh 


American Business College. Thoro taining in every busi- 
ness pursuit. Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secre- 
tarial and Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained 
over 60,000 successful men, Open all year. Enter any 


week-day, Catalog. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Box 646 Eastman 


Business Administration-- 


Accounting — Secretarial — Two-Year Courses, College Grade, for 
— men and women of executive a Also Shoqter “Business 
Graduates in demand. Send for Special Catalog to 

1. L. Lindabury, “Vv Pres 


Burdett College, Bostol Founded 1879 


HOMASVILLE 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Modern Commercial and Secretarial courses for you and 
women. Enter any —~— — oy Graduates placed. Al athletics. 
Address Dept. R for catalogue 























Th Ga. 
u Prepares yo men and women 
for Stenographic, Secretarial 
is od positions. 25 
leadership. 
—j- oy laced. Write 
a — of Facts. Address 
|_Gregg School. Dept. a.8., 6m. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











BRYANT 4 STRATTON 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 









Bryant & Scratton Business College. Box R. 16 S Mich Ave. Chicago.1M. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 











Complete Fiectrical Training in 12 Weeks 


Why work at dull uninteresting work, with no future? Why do work that hundreds of thousands 
of others can do? Why work for small wages and always be in fear of losing your job? Learn 
Electricity, the most interesting, fascinating work in the world. As a Coyne trained Electrical 
Expert you can make $60.00 to $200.00 a week in work that’s pleasant, where your services are in 
demand in nearly any place in the world. You can also own your own business and make up to 
$15,000 a year. I will train you in twelve happy weeks on actual Electrical Machinery. 











ans = [= > th 


No Books, No Lessons, No 
Classes, You Do Actual Work 


I do not attempt to train you by printed lessons 
or books. My training is practical, and every 
student is given personal individual instruction, 
on the greatest outlay of Electrical equipment 
ever assembled for training. 


You Don’t Need Experience 
or Advanced Education 


You don’t need to have one day’s electrical ex- 
perience, and you don’t need a high school or 
college education to master my course. 


Earn while you learn! 


FREE Railroad Fare, Radio and 
Auto Course When You Enroll 


For a limited time only, I will include with my regular 
course when you enroll, Free Railroad Fare to Chicago 
and my two big courses, Radio and Auto, Truck and 
Tractor electricity. 


My Free Books Tells 
Complete Story 


My big handsome book, size 12x15 inches and containing 
nearly 200 actual photographs tells complete success 
story. It tells you how you can earn while learning, how 
I give my graduates employment service and help for life. 
It will show you how thousands of others have ~~ 
successful, happy and independent ¢ through my t my rainin 
You owe it to yourself to get the facts 

TODAY FOR YOUR COPY. 


f We help students to secure jobs to earn a good 
part of their expenses while learning and assist 
oom to big paying jobs when —. graduate, 

















Send this Coupon Now” 3:5... 


Send this coupon now. Determine today that you are going to become a part 

of the world’s greatest force—Electricity. Assure your future by sending this / Ryreertns Sop your “apectal book and 
coupon now. It brings you full information. Think of it—if you send the ’ FREE RAILR ZO AD FARE O EX- 
coupon today, you can be fully equipped for a fine paying electrical job in three Courses FREE. : it quick at bo ex- 







” 
e pense or obligation to 
months. Send coupon now before the special offer I am making is withdrawn. Fg 














J 

@ Name 

a 

. 

2 

Ff Address. essnatiiliann 

Endorsed by Elect trical I! tiie astry A 
Fy Town. 
1300-1310 W. Harrison St., Dept.6806Chicago, i. : 





———_ ” State. 
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oe SCHOOLS 














MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
The Field of Opportunity 


Few vocations afford any such chance to profit by 
your skill and ingenuity as lechanical Den- 
tistry. Those who engage in this professional trade 
earn up to $125 a week on regular salary, and the 
road to financial independence is straight and sure 
also for those who conduct a 
business of their own. The 
work embraces the making of 
gold and vulcanite_ plates, 
crowns, stationary and remov- 
able bridgework, gold and por- For those who 
celain inlays, etc. for dentists | 2¢ed financial 
—the modern dentist is far too assistance while 
busy to do this work himself. |i" training we 


secu who o 
Mechanical Dentistry is a hu- any aaa 
man necessity,thereforealways [tions to meet 
in demand and always will be. [their expenses. 
It is a great field of its own 
offeri rich rewards to those 
who select it as a pa. Some 200 more men 
are urgently needed right now. 


UNRIVALED TRAINING 


The Bodee School system has stood the test of 
34 years of continuous teaching, unrivaled in method 
and experience Recognized by Dentists throughout 
the country as the most ingenious and practical 
ever given. This should mean much to you. Com- 
plete day course given in 12 weeks—night course for 
those who have to earn while learning. Easy pay- 
ments. 


FREE R. R. FARE to our nearest school 


Those interested (now or later) ate uested to 
send their Names and Addresses AT ONCE. Details 
will be sent you (free) by return bg Don't miss 
this opportunity! Just ask for Bulletin & 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO SGROOKLYN 
1755 Broadway 1305 N. Broad St. 601 Washington St. 85 Vourt 6. 





EARN WHILE 
YOU LEARN 














Civil Mechanical 














Become a PROFESSIONAL 
©: PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 
We qualify you quickly for splendid paying 
or for a business of your own. 
jotion Picture. Commercial, Po: e, 
News- Phot ¥._ Motion Picture or 
ote - a. ra Ms etd Ly ATS 

liustra\ Rockies jet opportunities in this 

= profession "Send f for it rthow 
ant” YORK moreure OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

West 33rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


TELEGRAPHY 


Qforse and Wireless) ant 5 RAILWAY ACCOUNT taught thor 
ly. Big salaries; opportunities. Gilet pa school, 
= Telegraph, witaiiway. Radio, and Government officials. 








low to = large portion. Catalog free. 
sinstiture ‘oam Street, Valparaiso, ind. 


ARN#10te$20 per day 


ARN SIGN PAINTING, INTERIOR DECORATIN 
bRPER eg AUTO PAINTING: Fg AND 
MARBLIN eractical training— —No Mai urses. Dept. L 


fe 
CHICAGO PAINTING SCHOOL 128 West Austin Avenue, CHICAGO 


ELECTRICITY #5 endorsed 














W! S735 75= $32004P | 
Our graduates go i 
ut 
a ae | 
ling ond Speen. a. 


ii 
i 


of B. studentsand 
———— when you come in. 


ask Spires 


ates,ctc. Mail Mail today for action. 


i 





Gras 
wedi 


in Sept., Jan., Mar., or June. 





Two Years’ Engineering Course 


Electrical 


Compact courses of essentials. Rich in higher mathematics, higher science, 
mechanical drawing and field work. Planned for those short in time 
money, but strong in purpose. Courses distinguished alike for 
what is embraced and what is omitted. Adapted to 

Engineers with Practical Experience desiring a Degree 
No Entrance Examination or High School Diploma Required 
Indispensable preliminary work provided for students with only elemen- 


tary school education, Modern laboratories, Students may becin a course 
Expenses low, For catalog address 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Box R-96, Angola, Ind. 
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With Diploma + 
and Degree 
Chemical 





and 














Engineering 
Architecture 
Electricity 
Drafting 


Intensely practical training. 
2 year Diploma; 3 year B.S. 
Degree. Special short 4 
months’ course in Drafting. 
Enter any time. Courses adapted to YOUR needs. 
No time wasted. Expert instructors. Graduates 
are in constant demand. Opportunities for 
self-support while studying. Athletics. Low 
tuition—easy terms. 23rd year. Write for copy of 
72-page “Blue Book,” mailed free. 


Chicago Technical College 


Dept. M-16, 118 East 26th St., Chicago 





_ College and Evening Classes 
Earn While Learning 











In Los Angeles 


any High School and Jr. College students enrolling 
now. More practicai, intensive electrical training 
than any University. Many Califorma hydro-elec- 
trical developments with Big Pay Jobs Open. 
National has 1 000 graduates mak ne good Sourses Eapereed 
by | executives and n the 

ranches Came Hy included. 


= ining averag: © 9 months. 
fRarionat ie flim chciarshipe wood FREE 
SCHOOL 





ifetime. 000, .~ = Savages 
i . 1 Part Radio Constru 
ime jobs to pay ty Free tee and Ship Op. 
ployment se: rator Course i 
Start tpining | anytime! you enroll NOW. 





Los Angeles, California 


Electrical Jobs Pay Well 


Master Electricity in the shortest possible time in the 
shops of the NEw YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, origina- 
tors of the famous “Learn by Doing’’ methods. 
Our expert instructors teach you all phases of this great 
industry by actual practice. No preparation needed, 
Start any day. Send for FREE 52 page Catalog. 


THe New Yor« Excectricat ScHoor 
37 West 17 St. Estab. 1902 New York 


BE AN EXPERT AUTO 


jaazm, the best of Ho trades. h 4 
Earn $75 to weekly repair- M 

ing America’s 2),000,000 autos ec anic 
and tractors. with real tools on real equipment. 








8 WEEKS Training our "tailroad ‘tare 


myself. Save ONE- THIRD Now! Your money back if 
not satistiec rite quick for Short Time 
Bodnees, | ems Training Offer and big 64 FREE 


McSWEENY Auto, Tractor ae. Cincinnati, 0. 
& Elec. Schools | H-50 50 Chicage, ill. 





Learn a good trade 
in a few weeks, 20 
million autos, trucks 


and tractors need service. Repairmen needed. Write today for 
FREE Big Catalog giving full particulars. Factory Indorsed 
school. Neo Negro students accepted. Michigan State Au- 
tomobile Auto Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 














Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork 

; A fine trade commanding a good 
and Engraving salary, and your services are al- 
ways in demand. Address HOROLOGICAL, Dept. 2, 
Bradley Instituve. PEORIA, ILL.., for our latest catalog. 











Hotel | 
JI=—— Positions Open: 


Hemen .8, restaurants, clubs, apartments, everywhere need trained 
~yh and \ wae. ‘ion 70, 000 high-class positions payin, Rd, to 

ins open each year in the hotels of the Uni ted § 
n n 1908 the Hoel % sasiaees & = s perapet pert a) ne —y~ “on. 

ion. ver a billion dollars’ worth o ITELS AN 

RESTAURANTS being built this year will need over 200,000 trained 
m. Hotels start you at salaries up to $3500 a year 
any time you have your choice of 





over 1,000 hotel positions open. 


You can have one of these high class, big pay positions, foccinetion 
work, with luxurious apartment and meals, usuall furnished FREE 

© previous experience necessary e Lewis School guarantee to 
give you the valuable knowledge that it has taken tT ot the most 
successful hotel men years to obtain—men who are now ing $5,< 
to ayear. Age is Sue obstacle— young and old alike 4 coset 

Past experience absolutely unnecessary 

common schoo! education is all that you need. And remember, the 
complete Lewis Course is taught under our absolute guarantee of 

“satisfaction or mo_ey bac! 


We train you with the Lewis Simplified Study Plan and put you in 
touch with big c Fant oa All of your training under the perso: 
direction of Clifford Lewis, former Government Hotel and 
Restaurant Expert, now Managing Consultant for over 225 Hotels of 
50 to more than 600 rooms each, throughout Se United States, total- 
ing over 26,000 rooms. Our students employed, our methods en- 
dorsed by leading hotel men everywhere. 

Send today for FREE BOOK, **Your Big Opportunity," show 
how we can train you for one of these splendid positions, rm | 
explaining our Money-back Guarantee. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. 


Hall D-176 Washington, D.C. 








Graduates became 
successful making 
crowns, bridges, plates, 
etc., for dentists. 


$40 to$125 Weekly 
in Dental **‘Lab’? Work 


Big opportunity for men in this uncrowded, 
money-making field. Wetrain you in a few 
months by practical instruction without 
books in one of our 5 large schools and help 
you secure spare time job while learning. 
No mechanical ability needed. A postal or 
letter brings complete information. Write to 
McCARRIE SCHOOLS OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
1338 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 24, Chicago, lll, 








CHIROPODY 2.°5%:=: 


yea: in this high grade 
dignified profession. More positions and locations open than people 
to fill them. ed cline rp Amerfca. Finest laboratories and 
equipment. Day and evening cfasses. /3th successful year. Write for 
| catalog, Illinois College of Cntropody, 1327-M,N Clark St., 





Toronto, Canada 
12 Queen St., E. 








Right Now! 


We are in need of a high type of young women to be trained 
for positions as Supervisors of Beauty Shops, Demonstrators, 
Instructors and Representatives. 

A. and Canada. Write for Catalog X. 


Sadia: Hudson School of Beauty Culture 


Privilege of travelling in 


Auburn, New York 
102 Genesee St. 
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How the LaSalle Problem Method 


oubles Your Salary 





No matter what you are making now, you 
are interested in any plan which suggests a 
practical way to increase your earnings— 
within a comparatively short time. 


There és such a plan—it is known as the 
LaSalle Problem Method —and its practical 
value is attested by thousands of men who 
have employed it to plus their native apt- 
itude with systematic training. Read these 
typical experiences: 


Earns Fifty Times Costof Training—"I say it with- 
out boasting, and simply asastatement of fact, that 
I have earned more than fifty times the cost of my 
LaSalle training ,thruspecial accounting work,since 

taking it up; and in addition my regularincome, or 
salary, has increased approximately 125 per cent,so 
that from a financial — of view it would seem to 
be a pretty fair investmen 

E.G WILHELM, <a 


LaSalle Trained} Him — Got Him the Job—“* 
LaSalle goes the credit for training me so thet I 
was able to turn a refusal into an acceptance, in 
pee to over one hundred other applicants. 

cannot give too much credit to LaSalle and its 
Placement Department for the success of my ap- 
plication for this very fine position.” 


E. W. DeMOTTE, New York, 
Boosts Salary 400 Per Cent—"‘From the bench 


to the position of Superintendent in Charge of Ex- 
port, with an increase of 400 per cent in salary— 
that is what has happened to me within afew short 
years. In all sincerity, I attribute my success ina 
very large measure to your splendid course in Bus- 
iness Management.” C.C. MARTIN, Wisconsin. 


The Start of a Successful Salesman —"*I was em- 
ployed by the Depot Filling Station, Inc., at $22 per 
week when I enrolled for LaSalle training in Mod- 
ern Salesmanship. I am now working on Text 17, 
I wish to thank you for your personal assistance on 
some of the problems, and especially in obtaining 
for me my present e xcellent position. In the eight 
working days I have been with this organization, I 
have earned $107.82, which not only places me in 
the 100% Club (by a large margin), but also proves 
clearly that LaSalle principles are sound.” 

R. J. SHEA, Massachusetts. 


—Why in six months’ 
time alone as many as 
1,248 LaSalle members 
reported definite salary- 
increases totalling 
$1,399,507, an average 
increase per man of 89 
per cent! 





When thousands and thousands of men 
in the United States and Canada (not to 
mention many hundreds in England, Aus- 
tralia, China and other foreign countries) 
choose the LaSalle Problem Method to 
speed their progress—when within only six 
months’ time as many as 1,248 LaSalle 
members report definite salary-increases 
totalling $1,399,507 —when the average in- 
crease so reported is 89 per cent—surely 
the LaSalle Problem Method must offer an 
unusually sound way of pany S quickl 
the kind of experience that can owe | 


It does. And here is why: 


You Learn By Doing 
Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the head of your 
firm. Suppose every day he were to lay 
before you in systematic order the various 
problems he is compelled to solve, and were 
to explain to you the principles by which he 















solves them. Suppose that one by one you 
were to work those problems out—returning to 
him every day for counsel and assistance — 

Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster—by far—than 
that of the man who is compelled to pick 
up experience hit-or-miss. 


Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, toallintents and purposes, that iden- 
tical plan. You advance by solving problems. 


Only —instead of having at yourcommand 
the counsel of a single individual—your 
Chief—you have back “of you the organized 
experience of the largest business training 
institution in the world, the authoritative 
findings of scores of able specialists, the 
actual procedure of the most successful 
business houses in America. 

Thus—instead of fumbling andblundering 
and maybe losing ajobnowandthen, youare 
coached in the solving of the very problems 
you must face in the higher positions. Step 

7 Sep Y you work them out foryourself—un- 
til, atthe conclusion of yourtraining ina given 
branch of business, you have at your finger- 
tips the kind of experience that men are 
willing and glad to pay real money for. 


Send for Salary-Doubling Plan 


If you are in earnest when you say that you want 
to get ahead, you will not be content until you put 
this kind of training to the test—exchange it, just 
as thousands have done, for a bigger income. 

The details of the LaSalle Problem Method—often 

spoken of as the salary-doubling plan—will be sent 
you for the asking. Whether you adopt the plan or 
not, the basic information it will place in your 
hands, withost cost, is of very real and definite value. 
And it’s FREE. 

Bal. the two mi: that it takes to fill out the 
coupon against the rewards of a successful career — then 
clip and mail the coupon NOW. 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 














The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 966-R Chicago 


I shall be glad to have details of your salary-doubling plan, toesthe r with complete information regarding the opportunities 
in the business field I have checked below. Also a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 









Business Management: igisics for [ i Management — Foreign and Industrial Management Efficiency: Business Eng- 
Mit oome Managerial, Sales and Departmental Domestic: Training for position as Rail- raining for positions in Works =. (isn Training 
Executive positions. _ 7 ye ty Rael — Rate geomen’.. Production Control, Industrial | hn 
: xpert, Freig icitor, e ngineering, etc. rrespond- 
Modern Salesmanship: Training for posi- 
. as Sales Secsties. Salesman, ales Railway Station M Train- Pesconnet and Bmpleyment 38 ¢ Per- == 
Coach or Trainer, Sales otion Manager, sae ter ponmiee 4 Steticn Accountant, et theeewee yp ta Fhe Writers. 
Manofacturer’s Agent, Solicitor, and all posi- ashier and Agen ivision Agent, etc. Manager, Employment Manager, and Cc cial S ish: Training for 
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esale,or specialty selling. position as Foreign Correspondent with 
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-speaking countries. 
@-y,- Speshing: Training in the 
art of forceful, effective speech, for 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Clabmen, etc. 
C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Ac- 
countants. 


tions in retail, who 


Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- 
tion as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified 
Public Accountant, Cost Accountant etc 

Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree 


Commercial Law: Reading, Reference 
and Consultation Service for Business Men. 


positions relating to Employee Service. 


[ ]esting and Finance: Training for 
Modern Busi d 


executive positions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions. 


CT) ModernForemanshipand Production 

Methods: Training for positions in Shop 
Management, such as that of Superin- 
tendent, neral Foreman, Foreman, 
Sub-Foreman, ete. 
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and Pract: Training for position as 
Sales or Sellection Correspondent, Sales 
Promotion Manager, Mail Sales Man- 
ager, Secretary, etc. 
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How many people actually have 
halitosis (unpleasant breath)? 


Read what dentists 
have to say about this: 


VERY reader of Listerine advertising knows 
about halitosis (unpleasant breath), that in- 
sidious thing that not even your best friends 
discuss with you. 
Yet there are still a few “doubting Thomas” 
folks who think halitosis is only a state of mind. 


Out of simple curiosity we put this question up 
to a carefully selected list of dentists—1000 of 
them—and in a letter asked them the following: 


Do you ever use Listerine, in self-defense, 
in the mouth of a patient troubled with 
halitosis, unpleasant breath? 


Please answer if you use it this way (1) 
Frequently, (2) Occasionally, or (3) Never. 


Four hundred and forty replied as follows: 


83‘. said “Frequently” 
15‘: said “Occasionally” 
Only 2‘¢ said “Never” 


Now, what human being meets halitosis at closer 
range, face to face, than the dentist? And who 
would be a better judge of this condition—and 
how to combat it—than the dentist? — Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


LISTERIN 


puts you on the safe and polite side— 


Well—it worked! 
Special For quite a while we challenged people to try Listerine Special 


Tooth Paste. Sales now show that when they try it they ’ 
Note stick to it! Note 
LARGE TUBE—25 CENTS 
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NORMA AND CONSTANCE TALMADGE 


Film Stars 


Y : Photograph by Muray Studios, New York | 
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MAE MURRAY 
Film Star 
Photograph by Ruth Harriet Louise, Los Angeles 
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GERTRUDE OLMSTEAD 
Film Star 
Photograph by G. Maillard Kesslere, B. P., New York 
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ELISE BARTLETT 
Dramatic Star 
Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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“The Great Temptations” 


Photograph by DeHarrop Studios, New York 
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in “Naughty Riquette” 
Photograph by Strauss-Peyton, New York 
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Fisher prestige is today expanding 
more solidly and more rapidly 
than ever before. The leadership 
which is indicated by the emblem 
—Body by Fisher—is finding this 
year a recognition and a preference 
among closed car buyers which 
is far above previous heights 


FISHER BODIES 
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HEN life loses color, when there is no appe- 

tite for further adventuring, I am in favor 
of eating a juicy red onion. A body fed overiong 
on dainties grows stale. Asparagus and artichokes 
dressed by knowing cooks, served on fine china 
with dull-gleaming silver, are the poetry of food; 
but the time comes when a vague memory stirs 
within the depths. Earth speaks to earth: “Please 
give me an onion.” 

Properly to enjoy an onion, it must be eaten 
raw between slices of home-made bread, and the 
niceness of our acquired custom requires that we go 
to the open and secret places to enjoy our vulgar 
taste. But a gentle comfort steals over us as we 
make friends once more with our sulking bodies. 
Even in the isolation of retreat we are not deserted. 
Friendly and sympathetic birds recognize in us the 
brotherhood of nature, and they hop close and 
cheep merrily, picking up the crumbs. The sun 
grins down in warm appreciation, and the cool 
breeze sets an edge on blunted appetite. 

Dwelling overlong with the esthetic starves 


¥ 
Decoration by 


rerpdap Qhings + 


ranklin Gootly 


the healthy body. The tang of earth, the spice 
and bite of its crudity, are meat and drink to the 
spirit of labor that must maintain its vitality and 
vulgarity, its delightful commonness, from which 
true beauty springs. Bodies are not separated from 
souls until they pass through the churchyard, and 
till then they profit by a taste of the simple hearti- 
ness of plain talk, delving people, bread and onions. 

As long as we live, there stirs in us a vague 
memory of the mother to whom we shall one 
day return. To her, within her, there is nothing 
ugly or mean or unclean, so long as it fulfills a 
hunger of her children. To her, common things 
are dearest. She holds them closest to her breast. 

When we have lived too long with the remote 
and the austere, when we have stayed too long 
with our dreams, striven too hard, strained too far, 
it is no time for further starving in the house of 
our mother. It is time to turn to her and the simple 
satisfying things of blithe and hearty living. I 
would say it was time to go out to the garden and 
pull up an onion. 
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Asx us make this winging world, 
This swinging world —a singing world; 
Let us make a happy world with love possessing all. 
Let’s create a laughing world, 
A chaffing world, joy-quaffing world; 
Let it be a world devoid of wormwood and of gall. 









Let us make a smiling world, 
A whiling world, beguiling world; 
Let’s prepare a pleasant place for human folk to live. 
Let there be a songful world, 
No longful world or wrongful world: 
Not a selfish getting place; instead a place to give! 












Let us have a soulful world, 

Cajoleful world—no doleful world; 
Let it be a jocund world from which ’twere grief to part. 
None will reck what song we sing, 

How long we sing, how wrong we sing — 
Any song is n.usic, that bespeaks a singing heart. 
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—_/ fragrance — Parfum L’ Origan 
2s el ly favoured by women 
who surround etoile with the 
expression of exquisite elegance, 
a loveliness. eT 
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FACE POWDER 
TALCUM POWDER 
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Beauty— 


safeguard it 





Do as all the world is doing—preserve the natural loveliness, which even 


sunlight cannot rob of its charm, by following this proved rule in skin care 








ALMOLIVE is a beauty 

soap made solely for one 
purpose; to foster good 
complexions. 


In France, home of cos- 
| met:ics, Palmolive is the 
second largest selling soap, 
: \ and has supplanted French 
soaps by the score. In 
{ beauty-wise Paris,Palmolive 

' is the “imported” soap. 






Remember those facts 
when tempted to risk an un- 
proved soap on your skin, 











BEAUTIFUL complexion lost is 
hard to call back again. A beautiful 
complexion safeguarded, and made more 
beautiful, is a simple matter in skin care. 
Women all over the world have found 
that to be true. The thousands of pretty 
skins you see everywhere today over- 
whelmingly provethe point. Nature’s way 
is the only true complexion insurance. 
Start by ending artificial ways in skin 
care. Follow natural ways as foremost 
skin authorities urge. The most widely 
advised skin care of today starts with the 
proved rule below. Just the simple rule of 
keeping the pores open, and the skin 
gently cleansed every day, with the sooth- 
ing lather of Palmolive. 


Follow this rule for one week— 

Note then the changes in your skin 
Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather 
softly into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, first 
with warm water, then with cold. If your 
skin is inclined to be dry, apply a touch of 
good cold cream—that is all. Do this reg- 
ularly, and particularly in the evening. 
Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 


never leave them on over night. They 
clog the pores, often enlarge them. Black- 
heads and disfigurements often follow. 
They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any green 
soap, or one represented as of olive and 
palm oils, is the same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! So little 
that millions let ic do for their bodies 
what it does for their faces. Obtain a 
cake today. Then note what an amazing 
difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 

The only oils in Palmolive Soap are 
the soothing beauty oils from the olive 
tree, the African palm, and the coconut 
palm—-and no other fats whatsoever 
That is why Palmolive Soap is the natural 
color that it is— for palm and olive oils, 
nothing else, give Palmolive its natural 
green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its 
exclusive blend— and that is one of the 
world’s priceless beauty secrets. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper— it is never sold unwrapped 
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A COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 


By BRUCE 





BARTON 


Quick Starters 


AY a gawky kid from the country, I 
was taken to lunch the first day 
in New York at a club where pub- 
lishers, writers and advertising men 
used to congregate. It was hard to 
eat because of the excitement of seeing 
in the flesh the men whose names one 
had seen so often in the magazines. 

At length a handsome, well-tailored 
man passed us. My host leaned over 
and whispered in awestruck tones: 
“That is SoandSo. He's a twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar man!” 

The intervening years have furnished 
more than occasional glimpses of So- 
and-So. 

He has always held good jobs, but 
lately they have not been getting 
better. The grand career which seemed 
to lie before him fifteen years ago has 
somehow failed to develop. 

A friend of his offered this explana- 
tion: 

“So-and-So is a quick starter. He can 
get up steam faster on a new proposi- 
tion and deliver more business in the 
first six months than any other man | 
have ever known. But by the end of a 
year he loses interest.” 

The record of “slow starters” is very 


encouraging to us commonplace folks. 
One of the richest men in the United 
States told me that he never had made 
a dollar until he was past forty. Cer- 
vantes was nearly sixty when he wrote 
“Don Quixote; De Morgan did not be- 
come an author until he was nearly sev- 
enty. With few exceptions the Presi- 
dents of the United States have been 
well past fifty; and while we are occa- 
sionally thrilled by the story of some 
boy wonder who has climbed to the 
top of a great corporation, we are like- 
wise often discouraged by reading that 
one or another of those boy wonders 
has collapsed. 

I think of these things a good deal in 
connection with my own two kids. I 
rejoice that they show no signs of ex- 
ceptional brilliance, but that they seem 
to be laying up the good sound health 
that will stand a long pull. And I in- 
tend to commend to them the example 
of old Sam Pepys, who wrote in his 
diary: “Joyful beyond myself that I can- 
not express it, to see, that as I do take 
pains, so God blesses me;” and again: 
“Busy till night blessing myself mightily 
to see what a deal of business goes off 
a man’s hands when he stays at it.” 
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She asked ‘Boston, too -«<« 
and salespeople in smart shops said: There is one 
SURE way to keep fine garments lovely” 








GUMMER folk flitting from 
cottages in Maine often stop 
in Boston to shop. 

Here they find lovely scarves of 
homespun and cashmere. Here 
on Boylston and Tremont Streets 
alone are more blouses than you 
would find in a day’s shopping 
in another city—for tailored wear 
is popular in Boston. 

Characteristicof New England 
thrift is the exquisite quality which 
will wear gracetully through one 
season into the next. Character- 
istic, too, is the advice which the 
salespeople give you about caring 
for these fine garments— 

««For safe cleansing, to keep 
colors and fabrics fresh—use 
Ivory Soap,’’ is the recommen- 
dation of salespeople in Boston’s 
finest shops, just as it is elsewhere 
—in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia. This fact was recently 
discovered by a young woman 
when she questioned them about 











They are equally good— really, 
the best thing you can use for deli- 
cate colors.’’ (Large department 
store. ) 

“There is nothing better than 
Ivory. It is the purest soap you 
can find and it for fine 
silks. As a matter of fact, it is 
the one soap I can use on my 
face—it never irritates my skin.”’ 
(Silk department of a large de- 
partment store. ) 


is safe 


A conclusive test for 
a soap for delicate garments 


Ask yourself: ‘Would I use 
this soap on my face?’’ For today 
—when feminine wardrobes are 
chiefly of silk with here and there 
a scarf or sweater of fine wool, 
kasha or flannel 


—garments need as gentle care 





a frock of soft 


as do complexions. 
Ivory, of course, is so pure 


and mild that women have used 














the safest w ay to cleanse hosiery 
and sweate 4 oll kinds of 
ana sweaters and ail incs oO 
feminine wearing apparel. 
In many cases, the salespeople had not been in- 

But in 
give ad- 
of their 


recom- 


structed to make official recommendations. 
their desire to be of genuine service and to 
vice which their own experience and that 
customers had proved to be sound, they 
mended Ivory, with absolute confidence. «<Ivory,”” 
they said, ‘‘is as harmless as pure water itself.”’ 
«*You would do well if you always laundered 
your sheer hosicry in pure Ivory and lukewarm 


“~ nye. 8 gee : 
water,’’ was said in one exclusive specialty shop. 
««Anything stronger than Ivory is likely to start the 
color in very sheer hose or any very fine fabrics.’’ 


‘«For fine blou es, usc Iu Ty Soap or Ivory Flakes. 


Cake 


it for generations for their com- 
plexions and doctors recommend 
it for babies’ soft skin. So, in flake form or cake 


form—it is safe for any fabric or color that can 





) stand the touch of pure water. 
| “ PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Of FREE—This booklet of tested suggestions 
Fa } ~ 68 
aN A\@ ‘sWhat is silk? How and when to wash it. How to 
{ ee \ 4 prevent streaks, ‘bubbling’, yellowing. How to make 
SS \ < . ay «ill “ki rear tevice as | Blow keep wool 
\ i at SUK stocKings wear /wvice as long. ow to Keep wool- 
iN) xt Ae Sai | ens soft and fluffy.” A charming booklet, ‘The 
& Care of Lovely Garments,’ gives tested suggestions 


on these and many other subjects. It is free. Send a 
postcard to Section 28-IF, Dept. of Home Economics, 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Flakes 











IVORY SOAP 


© 1926. P.& G. Co 


99*/100% Pure ¢ IT FLOATS 
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She trapped in her 
mirror the image ol 
the man aft. 


Rupert Hughes 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


Here begins Mr. Hughes’ new novel 
=—e love-story of today set in a world HERE was a beautiful noise of laughter at the table 


back of her. Some man that she could not see went 


of wealth, fashion and intelligence. almost into convulsions over something that she could 
Valerie Dangerfield is destined to Woden’ inivha woe. miers hehehe. but a 
capture the imagination of every (er atta of hindi: | rus torment of delight, the 
reader just as certainly as she cap- sive si ‘wie Vale Dangerield and pave seality to the 
tures the interest of the men and fer cntciir compan Buty Livmecton® had best 
women whose paths she crosses in the ene ee een eee ad wae bes 
pages of this captivating story. Amd  pitfjiscSo‘Te' wus on che point of snapping Lucy’ 
Blair's prototype may be found wher- _ {xls head off. this anonymous laughter redeemed her 
evermenand womenof fashion gather." s5¢ jstcner wit te comfort she tok sometines from 
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Lucy felt it safe to 
whisper: “A wife, 
eh? It'’sagood thing 
you didn’t meet him.” 


riding her horse breast- 
deep into the surf on 
the Santa _ Barbara 
beach and watching the 
frothy foam-bells rol- 
lick and snicker about 
her dangling stirrups; 
or when she found a 
brook in the woods and 
laid her cheek on the 
horse’s mane and 
stared down at the 
tumbling waters hold- 
ing high jubilee over 
nothing at all. 

By and by she began 
to wonder what the 
man was like who 
could enjoy anything 
so heartily. Some 
other man was with 
him, murmuring what 
must be a very funny 
story, but in the 
morose tone of those 


pathetic humorists who 


purvey laughter and 

never share it. It 

would have been easy 

enough for Valerie to 

twist round in her 

chair, pretend to be 

looking for the wait- 

ress, and steal a glance 

at the stranger. In a 

better managed world 

she could have pleaded 

to be taken in on the 

joke. But she nursed 

her curiosity while she beamed on Lucy Livingston. Lucy talked 
all the time, but she had the virtue of answering her own ques- 
tions, and cackling at her own denatured wit; so she made few 
demands upon her listener. 

Knowing that the rest of the Dangerfield family had gone 
up to San Francisco, Lucy had descended on Valerie that after- 
noon with the expectation of being invited to dinner. Whereupon 
Valerie, well aware of how hard it would be to get Lucy out of 
the house once she was ensconced there, had told her a lie about 
trouble in the kitchen and had dragged her off to the Hotel 
Samarkand for dinner. Afterward she would allege a headache, 
drop Lucy at the Livingston mansion and enjoy an evening alone 
for once. 

She had lingered longer than she had planned before she made 
the declaration of pain, for the charm of the place had softened 
her impatience and made her perhaps peculiarly susceptible to 
the appeal of the invisible man who laughed. There was such 
a spell upon this unusual caravansary that even Lucy had put 
the soft pedal on her shrill volubility here. A Persian magic 
might have swept in from the broad gardens a host of flowers 
and changed them into furniture. Blue chairs were drawn up 
to orange tables loaded with civilized plants and strange desert 
blooms; for it was spring in the wastes across the mountains, 
and even the cactus, the sage and all the sinister paupers of the 
Mojave sands were permitted a brief while of color. 

The guests at the various tables were as free of the notorious 
despondency of hotel eating-places as of their occasional offensive 
clatter. They whispered together in a kind of garden hush, while 
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the waitresses and the Filipino bus-bovs meved about with a 
reverent stealth. 

The man who was in the throes of inextinguishable laughter 
was doing his best to bridle his mirth; but the restraint only 
emphasized its power. There was something in his tone of the 
boy let out of school for a short recess. He was telling something, 
an experience, an observation, a story so ridiculous that he could 
hardly get on with it. Even his doleful companion was snorting 
a little 

By now Valerie had learned to like the laugher so well that 
she must venture a peep at him. She found a way, being of the 
new school of girls, a school that pretends to have no pretenses, 
no secrets and none ef the ladylike hypocrisies once accounted 
virtues. 

Instead of painting and pretending not to, as women have ¢ 
since women were, Valerie, like the rest of her generation, used 
her rouge in public. So now she lifted from her lap what was 
candidly dubbed a vanity-bag, turned out the little looking-glass 
sewed into it, held it in front of her nose, and with a tiny 
cylinder of red lead incarnadined her lips to a perfectly honest, 
since perfectly impossible, crimson. 

But just as she trapped in her mirror the image of the man 
aft, his hilarity ended in a sigh of exhaustion, and all the upward 
lines of his face drooped low. The tears left over in his eyes 
from his laughter added the last touch of tragedy 

He had as sad a face as Valerie had ever looked on. And this, 
of course, was far more fascinating than any mirthfulness. He 
was manifestly a gentleman, but a sad one; educated evidently, 


lone 











but in disappointments, too; immaculate, but clouded with ab- 
struse tragedy. 

As Valerie spied upon his soul, wondering, the tragic mask 
was suddenly whipped away with eagerness, for his fellow-guest 
spoke again, and he began to laugh once more, whole-heartedly, 
frantically. Valerie had a suspicion that he was famished for 
laughter. 

She wondered at that thwarted look of his. Here was one who 
was capable of abandonment to laughter yet whose features had 
never acquired, or had lost, the habit of it. Why? Who and 
what oppressed him that such sorrow furrowed his cheeks? She 
continued to study him as she absently plied the rouge until 
Lucy Livingston broke in: 

“In heaven’s name, Val, quit dabbing yourself with that lip- 
stick! What you trying to do—smear your mouth all over your 
face? But as I was saying: He said to me I said to 
him . . he said—I said—we ....I....he.... I” 

Her voice trailed away unheeded as Valerie put down her 
vanity-box, and the man overshoulder vanished—but not from 
the retentive mirror of her memory, nor from her thoughts. 


Valerie was the very soul of audacity. If she had 
ligion, it was an implicit faith in her impulses. At the moment 
of their birth they were always inspirations revealed by an ap- 


any re- 


proving Providence. She had been saved—as yet—from any dis- 
asters by the fact that her impulses were curbed by breeding. 
But once she set her heart on a thing, she went after it by 
the least devious ways that good manners permitted. 

Her salvation or her damnation would depend entirely upon the 
hazard of what happened to strike her fancy. If it were some- 
thing noble, she would storm heaven; if ignoble, hell. 

Now she was deciding that she wished she knew this 
would be easy to introduce herself, and he did not look like a 
Joseph. But neither was she a Mrs. Potiphar. Still, it ought 
to be possible for a nice woman to meet a nice man nicely 

She was wishing that he might know somebody who knew 
her, so that— She heard two chairs pushed back. She heard the 
waitress back of her say with a pleased astonishment: “I thank 
you very kindly, sir.’ She heard him say with a wonderful 
gentleness: “Good night!” The other man mumbled “ Night!” 
and they moved toward the elevator. 


man. It 
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S° he was kind to servants, at least—even to a waitress! This 

amused and amusing man of sorrow and generosity must be 
really quite a nice man. The elevator door opened and shut, and 
she ielt that it was a guillotine knife chopping off the life of 
some one who might have meant much to her. Well, good-by 
and good-luck to him, whoever he was! 

Who could he be? He did not belong in Santa Barbara unless 
he had lately arrived; for the town was so small and so sharply 
divided between the opulents and the merchants that a newcomer 
could not be long unknown in either class. 

Probably he was motoring through from San Francisco or Del 
Monte—to San Diego, perhaps—or vice versa. She hoped he had 
not run up from Los Angeles, for it was the custom of the other 
California communities to look down on the people from that 
too rampant parvenu. 

Still, what did it matter who he was, or what, or whence? 
She tried to rid herself of this shopgirl interest in a handsome 
stranger. But he had somehow struck an unsuspected chord of 
interest—a suspended chord that cried for resolution. To lose him 
thus was as annoying as ending a catchy tune on the next to 
the last note. 

In her excitement she forgot discretion and whispered: 

“Lucy, did you notice the man who sat just back of me?” 

“The one you were piking off in the mirror so cleverly?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Well, no, not particularly. Nice eyes, nice nose, pathetic 
mouth; shows taste in ties, has a good tailor, broad shoulders, 
graceful table-manners—but I didn’t notice him especially. Why?” 

“I want to meet him. Go get somebody to present him to 
you—then you introduce him to me.” 

“Well, I like that! Pick up your own, my dear, pick up your 
own!” 

“But I can’t. Please do the white thing for once and help a 
fellow out.” 

“Those gardenias have gone to your head, darling. I'll tele- 
graph your mother to hurry back and lock up her idiot child.” 

“But something tells me I should like him awfully well.” 

“Good Lord, another one? Series D, Number Thirteen.” 

“All right for you! —The bill, please!” 

The latter half to the waitress, whom she paid while Lucy 
fussed and fumbled at her purse. She added a whacking big tip 
just to show her that a woman could be generous to a woman. 

When she and Lucy came out of the elevator into the big 
lounging room below, Valerie studied the people lolling in chairs 
or dawdling over the magazines. No man among them resembled 
her man, and she steered Lucy (whose tongue was wagging so fast 
that she did not care where she went) out on the wide terraces, 
flower-fleeced, and studded with tall round-shouldered Persian jars 
that might have held the forty thieves. The girls drifted arm 
in arm from terrace to terrace, descending step by step between 
the long enfolding wings of the building to the drowsy lake. 

An almost too appropriate moon was in the star-scattered sky, 
and if she mused on the earth as she seemed to, she must have 
wondered at finding this Persian dream here in California. 

In pools at various levels, little fish of living enamel, gold- 
encrusted, silver-plated fish that might have been turned out 
by cunning goldsmiths, flashed as they promenaded their pellucid 
cells. And everywhere was a carpet woven of blossoms chanting 
perfume, and stone vases riotous with petunias of purple velvet 
exhaling clouds of sweet scent that drugged the air. 

About the lake tall flowers leaned above their watery doubles. 
Against the farther shore two swans with their black beaks curled 
round beneath their wings slept in reflected snowdrifts. The 
night was so overbearingly beautiful that it needed the brek-ek- 
ek-ex of the prosaic frogs to make it credible. 


ALERIE hesitated whether to turn to the right or the left 

at the beginning of the circular path, but chose the right be- 
cause it would keep Lucy from coming between her and the 
lake. They sauntered for a space of fifty yards or more through 
a colonnade, a moon-dappled tunnel of roses. On marble benches 
here and there, dimly visible, people sat and murmured tenderly, 
or kept a fitting silence as if in a temple where some priest had 
uttered his “Favete linguis!” 

Lucy alone disgraced the scene by talking through its repose, 
or praising it with silly adjectives and mawkish rhapsody till 
finally Valerie simply had to groan, as she dropped on one of the 
benches and stared at the sky through pleached roses: 

“Lucy, for heaven’s sake, shut up! And listen!” 

“Listen to what?” Lucy maundered as she sat beside Valerie. 
“What is there to listen to—except the frogs? What do you hear?” 


We Live but Once 


“You! Only you, Lucy.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! 
hear?” 

“The silence, if you don’t mind! The silence!” 

“Oh! Well—of course! I can take a hint! It is beautiful, 
isn’t it, perfectly lovely—divine! A touch of the Orient, you 
might say. Reminds me a little of Venice, though, Speaking 
of sudden infatuation for total strangers, I remember one moon- 
lit night on the Grand Canal under the Rialto bridge—there was 
an Italian—with a mouth like a baby’s and eyes like stilettos; 
and what do you suppose? He—I—we—” 

Valerie broke in on the unbelievable climax: 

“I wish I were in Venice. I’m about fed up on this place.” 

“It would be too hot in Italy by the time you got, there. 
But what’s the matter with Santa Barbara?” 

“Nothing. That’s it. I feel the way Eve must have felt 
that long, dull afternoon in the Garden of Eden. She'd had 
nobody but Adam to talk to all her life, and the talking serpent 
was a novelty—and a gentleman. And he had a new idea. No 
wonder she did the one interesting thing there was to do. The 
trouble with Santa Barbara is that it is paradise. And so far 
as I know, there’s not a single apple tree in town.” 

“Maybe not. But there are plenty of forbidden things to do, 
if you're looking for thrills.” 

“But there’s no fun in shocking people just for the sake of 
shocking them. It would be like letting out a yell in this garden, 
or turning a somersault in church. It would only disturb the 
peace, and not get you anywhere.” 


But—well, what do you want to 


ISING, they strolled on around the circular path. Emerg- 

ing from the pergola, they were confronted by the universe. 
Before them the unlighted valley rolled away to the distant sea, 
and above them the sky leaped from the mountains to roofless 
heights so unfathomable that the farthest stars seemed near. 

Valerie’s restlessness was not so much appeased as shamed out 
of her by the sudden realization of her midgelike unimportance 
in this infinite indifference. Space mocked her. And then she 
heard a low laugh ahead of her, as if man mocked space. Lucy 
clutched her elbow and whispered: 

“That’s the snake you're looking for. Shall I tell him so?” 

Valerie laughed: “You dare!’ But she did not turn back 
from where he and his companion stood by an alabaster Buddha 
set at the head of the circle like a precious stone in a gigantic ring. 

His cigar was aglow, and the early night wind that carried his 
laughter along, carried off the smoke in misty wisps. Heedless 
of the two girls approaching dimly, the other man was saying: 

“That reminds me, Blair, of a—oh—ahem! Gorgeous night. 
Yes sir, it certainly is one grand little night!” 

Valerie supposed that the “Oh!” was a check he had set on 
his ribald tongue at the sight of women. When they had passed, 
he resumed his story softly. Valerie stopped short at a little 
distance as if to gaze at the stars and admire the Pleiades while 
she listened to the bubbling laughter that welled up anew from 
the depths of—so his name was Blair! 

Foolish things flit through brains, and like a whiff of his moon- 
lit cigar-smoke, “Valerie Blair’ floated through her thoughts and 
out. Rather a pretty name! And then in the still air she clearly 
heard the other man’s low murmur: 

“That’s a story you can tell your wife.” 

The last word jarred Valerie so that even Lucy felt it in her 
arm. Valerie was even more stunned to note how the word had 
abruptly quenched the fervor of the man’s laughter. Her keen 
ear noted the immense little difference between the spontaneous 
gayety of his first reaction to the story, and his forced effort to 
keep on laughing as he answered defensively: 

“Oh, very likely—very likely!” 

Valerie stood stock still until Lucy dragged her along the path 
to a point where she felt it safe to whisper: 

“A wife, eh? He’s got a wife. It’s a good thing you didn’t 
meet him.” 

She was hardly so startled as Valerie was by Valerie’s grim re- 
sponse: “Oh, I don’t know. That might make him more inter- 
esting!” 

Lucy got all the diabolism implied in this defiance, and stood 
off to stare at Valerie. Then she stepped close, and peered into 
Valerie’s eyes, put her hand on Valerie’s brow and said: 

“High fever, my dear—” 

Valerie snatched Lucy’s hand down with a brusque gesture, then 
clung to it as she pondered aloud: + 

“When a man with a priceless laugh like his, is struck dumb 
at the mere mention of his wife, it’s the duty of somebody—” 








# 


He could only lean forward and marvel at the courage of this dauntless woman. 


“Duty? Great heavens, Val, where do you get your ideas of 
duty?” 

“Not from the copybooks, anyway.” 

She moved on, heeding Lucy’s croaking no more than that of 
the other batrachians. She went to her car, whipped it out of the 
line of cars, drove to the Livingston manor in the hills, ousted 
Lucy. with difficulty, and then swung down the steeps and through 
the town and south along. the ocean to Montecito, in whose dense 
woods the home of her parents was established. 

Her father and mother and her two brothers being away, and 
the servants in their quarters, she was enabled to wander at will 
about the house and the balconies and the heavy shadows of the 
gardens. She was as restless as a prowling cat, as graceful, as 
dangerous, and as vaguely frantic for somebody to love or to 
fight, or at least to play with. 

She dropped to the ledge of a dim fountain where a little bronze 
Cupid fondled an arrow and a bow. The gardener had left the 
water running, and there was a mischievous laughter in the dulcet 
clamor the ripples made as they gushed along the small green body 
of the supreme maker of mischief and spilled into the lower pool. 
Laughter again! It might be his! 

It enveloped her as the streaming water enveloped the Cupid. 
In the moonlight, tremulous through the shaken sieve of the 


A quiver ran 
than to be 


ned to shudder, but with delight. 
frame. It was better to shiver 


trees, his flesh s 
through her own 
bronze. - 

She made a bad night of it. She read at half a dozen books 
but tossed them all overboard to the floor beside her bed. 
The authors struggled so hard to give their people reality, and 
there was that Mr. Blair real without writing. Reading love 
stories and intrigues was like studying a guidebook instead of 
looking at the passing scenery. 

Calling herself a fool and vowing that she would forget the 
man and return to sanity, had no effect whatever. He persisted 
in her thoughts with the gentle stubbornness gf the water in the 
fountain. She too had forgotten to turn it off, and from her 
window above the garden she could hear it tinkling and chuck- 
ling, chuckling and tinkling. And all the while there was a miser- 
able pathos in its mirth. 

The imbecile fascination of it irked her so at last that she flung 
from her bed, tipped her bare feet into her mules, threw on a 
wrap as thick and warm as a moonbeam, and ran down through 
the dark house and out into the chill of midnight, to shut off the 
water. 

She hurried back in an ague of cold, but when she was in 
her warm bed again, the remembered laughter of the unknown 
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The music seemed to affect him profoundly, and the mute 
sorrow of his posture affected her profoundly 
studied the women inside again. 


man and the silenced fountain haunted her more than ever, post- 
poning her sleep and then ‘usurping her dreams. 

In the morning she congratulated herself that her foolishness 
was gone. She would motor over to see Lucy and tel! Fei that the 
whole affair was forgotten. On the way, she remembered a duty- 
call she owed on a friend of her mother’s who was stopping at 
the Samarkand. The dear old frump was out, and Valerie was 
much obliged to her. While she was there, she took a turn about 
the gardens. They were empty—that is to say, there were only 
a few children and nurses and basking invalids about. No man. 

Valerie climbed back into her car as if she had received a 
bit of bad news, but instead of pushing on to Lucy’s, she turned 
back into the Santa Barbara streets. She might as well pay off 
another debt at the hotel El Mirasol. She hurried through its 
tropical gardens into the ravishing interior. There were no 
strangers in sight. While she had her name telephoned to the 
woman she was calling on, she idly scanned the register beneath 
her eyes. The name “Blair” was not inscribed on it. To her 
dismay, the clerk told her that Mrs. Updyke was in and delighted 
to see her. Valerie suffered a page to lead her around a path 
bordered with papyrus and palms and lemon trees to the little 
bungalow where her friend was established, full of troubles and 
dying for an audience. It took an hour to break away. 

She went to the country club in the hope of finding somebody 
interesting. But who was interesting nowadays? She glanced at 
the card-players, the knots about the luncheon-tables. She was 
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invited to take a hand, to “draw up and cut herself a piece of 
cake.’ She declined the prayer of a recent suitor to take a 
walk with him, or a spin, or a horseback ride. 

She wandered along the high spots of the golf-links 
that a childhood sweetheart was getting fat and wheezy 
She went to the tennis-courts, where there was a tournament 
The game that had almost given her heart-disease now struck her 

as inane. 

She drove out to the polo field. Nobody was at practice 
She went home, shifted to breeches and boots, saddled and bridled 
her horse and galloped off to the beach. 

Here she saw a man who had broken her eighteen-year-old heart 
because he believed her when she said “No” for the third time 
just to have him make love a little longer. Today he was trying 
to keep his twins from bashing each other’s heads open with 
tin sand-buckets, while his wife—a rather hummocky woman 
now—slept under the little tent they had pitched on the beach 

Valerie passed him a vote of thanks for jilting her. There was 
grave wisdom in the simpleton’s remark that “pins have saved 
many people’s lives by not being swallowed.” What enormous 
gratitude we owe to the people we have never met—what calami- 
ties they have rescued us from in passing by on the other side! 
“You'll never get drowned in Lake Champlain so long as you stay 
on shore.” It was really chivalrous of Mr. Blair to vanish so 
promptly. 

Glad to be free from him and everybody else, she urged her 
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horse along the bridle-trail that wound up through long lanes to 
the Santa Ynez foothills and on up and up to La Cumbre peak. 
But the solitude oppressed her, and she turned back from the 
heights, no wiser, no freer than she went up. She put her horse 
to the run on the way home, and he was all a-lather when she 
turned him over to the groom and went to the house. It was 
suddenly a most enormous and cavernous loneliness. Her father 
had a famous library, but there was nothing in it to read. 

There was a dinner to go to, and a man was coming for her 
an ideal man to marry, and more than willing. He offered her a 
honeymoon in the South Seas, or in Paris, Egypt or Mexico. She 
had liked him, too, and been tempted to marry him to get rid of 
herself. 

But tonight she wanted to cut his throat 

The dinner should have been a feast of delight. Salisbury Field 
was there, and Teuila, his wife; and the wittiest things were 
said in the most natural way. Valerie laughed and drank and 
smoked—all three too much. But she was not assuaged. 





FTER the dinner one of the guests proposed that they all 
4 40 over to his house for a while. It was a Santa Barbara cus- 
tom, and they piled into cars and shot off to another home in 
Montecito. Later they moved on to another house. And so 
they went from place to place, winding higher and higher into 
the hills, where the moonswept ocean and the sky-embracing 
mountains and the heavens athrob with planets were all assembled 


in divine majesty to lift up the soul—and then left it where it 
was. The dawn was setting forest-fires ablaze along the serrated 
horizon when she set out for home. 

She was dead for sleep; yet the moment her head touched the 
pillow, she wondered why the fountain was silent. When the 
gardener came at last, she leaned across the sill and asked him 
to turn the water on. 

But its laughter was not the same. The daylight showed up 
her folly once more for what it was, and when she staggered back 
to bed, she was yawning so furiously that she seemed to be 
trying to swallow herself backward. 

She fell asleep and woke in time to be late for another 
dinner. She was also in a friend’s bad books for ignoring a 
luncheon date. She was as tired and sore as if she had been 
horsewhipped 

But she felt that she had slept off her fever, and was as sane 
as ever she had been. Which, she told herself, was not saying 
much 

She joined a motor-raid on San Francisco via Del Monte and 
Burlingame, and returned home with her parents. Perhaps no- 
body ever forgets anything; for now and then her heart would jolt 
her as she thought she recognized a certain distant laughter or saw 
a certain man coming toward her. It was never he nor anybody 
like him. In fact, she was not quite sure by now just what he 
looked or sounded like. But he was none the less real for being 
a ghost. 
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By and by somebody gathered a party for a descent on Tia 
Juana before the races closed for the season. Having nothing 
else to do, Valerie accepted the invitation. The journey was to 
be made by easy stages, a night in Los Angeles, a night at La 
Jolla, then the Coronado as headquarters. The talk was all of 
the horses that were to be bet on, and nobody thought it pitiful 
that so many wealthy people should go so far to so poor a village 
to escape from such a paradise as they dwelt in. 

When Valerie went to Los Angeles to shop or see an opera 
or a play, she always had to stop with her Aunt Ada, Mrs. Pash- 
ley, who was horribly musical and made a religion of the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra in the winter and the Hollywood Bowl con- 
certs in the summer. 

Valerie telephoned to ask if Mrs. Pashley could put her up 
for a night, and was not only welcomed but promised a treat. 

“Oh, my dear, how lucky! Spirovitch—the great Russian pian- 
ist, you know—is just back from Java—and round the world— 
and Felix Raleigh—the great English ‘cellist, you know—well, he’s 
in town, and they're giving an evening of ‘cello and piano sonatas— 
oh, such a treat—so rare a treat! How lucky you can be here 
tonight!” 

“Thanks, dear—I’ll just go on to the Ambassador for the 
night,” said Valerie, who had a dread of musical evenings. 

“Good heavens, darling, it’s an experience of a lifetime! Of 
course, you don’t have to go. But I wont let you stop at the 
hotel. You simply must come to me.” 

So Valerie consented. While Aunt Ada listened to ’cello 
sonatas, she could dance at the Ambassador to Abe Lyman’s 
saxophony. 

The next day the company assembled, breakfasted at noon, and 
then sped south at a mile a minute, except when the sight of a 
motorcyclist filled them with temporary reverence for the law. 


ILES and miles of travel—and at last Hollywood, whose 

serenity and domestic beauty are always a dreadful disap- 
pointment to the tourist, hopeful of being horrified by the peculiar 
fable of its impossible viciousness. A drive past countless little 
homes and moving-picture factories brought them to Wilshire 
Boulevard, where Valerie’s car turned in through the columned 
gates of Fremont Park, and deposited her at Mrs. Pashley’s palm- 
embowered ranch-house disguised as a palace. 

Valerie bade her friends good-by and promised to join them 
at the dance in the Cocoanut Grove. She made so many promises 
that she never kept! 

After a bath and a siesta in the great high-walled patio, and 
dinner, she fought a losing battle against going to the musicale. 
Her aunt would never be denied where she was concerned with 
somebody’s spiritual welfare. 

She was as tyrannical in saving souls by art as other mission- 
aries are in enforcing religions. Valerie dared not mention her 
plans to dance. Mrs. Pashley accounted jazz the slums of music. 
She would not listen to Valerie’s lies about her extreme fatigue, 
the doctor’s orders that she must have more sleep. Even a split- 
ting headache failed to serve its purpose. And so Valerie was 
dragged along—haled, as it were, by the hair of her head, into 
the presence of the man she had given up with more regret than 
she had realized. 


Chapter Two 
HEY were driven deep into Hollywood and along a lengthy 
avenue that wound its way at last up a twisted road in the 
hills. The car came to rest at an angle of thirty degrees under 
an ancient pepper tree that seemed to be draped with a thousand 
silken Spanish shawls. 

They climbed out with difficulty and faced a flight of ragged 
steps through dense shrubbery. This led them to a kitchen and 
a sidelong walk to the other side of the house. Then more steps 
confronted them. 

Mrs. Pashley was fat and scant of breath, and she clung to 
Valerie’s arm for support while she waited for her heart to come 
down from presto to andante. Valerie felt angry and put upon, 
and in for a dreary evening. She had been brought along for 
lack of other escort, and to help her aunt in her mountaineering. 

“Where’s your alpenstock?” she demanded. 

“Shh!” 

From overhead music descended upon them, the thunder and 
the bell-like carillon of a piano, and the skidding tones of a ’cello 
on a mood of whooping gayety. 

“Tt’s César Franck, I think,” Aunt Ada panted. 





We Live but Once 


“Which one, the pianist or the ’cellist?” Valerie whispered 
heedlessly, not that she cared, but to show an interest. 

“The composer, I mean. It’s a César Franck composition 
they’re playing.” 

“Oh, of course. A Belgian—wasn’t he?” said Valerie hastily 
to show that she was not quite so ignorant as she really was. 

“Yes. He was a Belgian. And that’s a scherzo, I think.” 

The skittish ‘cello raced the cascading piano to the finish, and 
there was a racket of applause in the clouds. Mrs. Pashley re 
sumed the ascension with every promise of apoplexy. 

On their left was the house, a lawless Spanish hill-climbing 
structure concealed by the gloom. On their right was the ragged 
horizon only a few yards away, with cactuses in silhouette against 
a moon-wan sky broken with a distant cross of electric fire. 

“That’s over the canon, where the Passion Play is being played,’ 
puffed Aunt Ada. : 

The switchback stairway turned the corner and climbed back 
again. And now Valerie saw a piazza filled with men and women 
dimly illumined by the light from the music-room. 

There was a low jumble of conversation against the sound of 
the ’cello being tuned anew for its next onset. 


ALERIE braced herself to heave Mrs. Pashley up the last 
flight, when she was staggered by a peal of laughter. His 
laughter—unmuffled, unrestrained! 

She stopped so short that Mrs. Pashley almest went backward 
to disaster. Valerie managed to uphold her and began to boost 
her onward and upward with all her might. 

As the full red moon of Mrs. Pashley’s face dawned above the 
horizon of the piazza, a man leaped up from a crowded swing- 
ing-bed, throttled his laughter and hurried to her assistance. 

It was the man, quick with gallantry even to a fat old woman. 
And he had tipped that obsolete waitress handsomely, too! 

“Why, it’s Mrs. Pashley,” he cried. ‘Come right up to heaven 
and take my throne.” 

Mrs. Pashley faltered: 

“It may be heaven, Mr. Fleming, but it’s a hell of a climb!” 

Valerie blushed for her aunt’s mistake in the nice man’s name, 
but dared not correct her. Besides, he was whirring with laugh- 
ter at Mrs. Pashley’s profanity. Rough language was so unex- 
pectable from her that people always laughed at her when distress 
or anger drove he: to blasphemy. The laughing Samaritan took 
= by the arm witl a power that fairly lifted her out of Valerie’s 
clutch. 

“Awfully sweet of you, Mr. Fleming,” Aunt Ada gasped. 
“You're taking a great weight off my niece—just down from 
Santa Barbara—Miss Dangerfield. Valerie, this charming person 
is Mr. Fleming. Let him help you too.” 

“If you'll wait there, Miss Dangerfield, Ill come back and 
get you as soon as I’ve landed Mrs. Pashley.” 

“I’m in the way, I see. I’m always in the way,” Aunt Ada 
groaned as she made the ascent. 

Valerie had not spoken. She climbed on, angry at breathing so 
hard and wondering why her aunt kept calling Mr. Blair, Mr. 
Fleming. 

The group on the piazza was turned into a crowd by the ar- 
rival of Mrs. Pashley, who sank into the strait space lately 
occupied by the narrow-hipped Mr. Fleming, and almost smoth- 
ered the women on either side of her. 

Some man rose and invited Valerie to take his place while he 
stood up with Mr. Blair, but she preferred to drop down on the 
top step and lean against a post. She was so strangely agitated 
that her knees were weak. 

Mrs. Pashley’s first remark was curiously pat to Valerie’s curi- 
osity: 

“Is your wife with you, Mr. Fleming?” 

“Er—yes. She’s inside there somewhere.” 

Glancing at him quickly, Valerie noted again that instant damp- 
ening of his spirits at the mention of his wife. He tried te be 
cheerful about it. But the candles in his eyes were snuffed out. 
Valerie was somehow glad of it, especially when he asked if he 
might sit beside her on the step. Before he could speak, the 
pianist within struck a few premonitory chords and silenced the 
babel. The next moment the sonata commenced. It was very 
sad, winsome, tender as only music can be, full of woeful yearn- 
ing that the ’cello alone can voice. 

Valerie was glad she had been compelled to come. The music 
petrified the guests and she amused herself trying to decide which 
was Mrs. Blair, the candle-snuffer. 

From where she sat, she could see only half of the music-room, 
but women of every character were (Continued on page 108) 
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OUT of the mists that enshroud 


T? Gort, sitting in the shade of the 
mango tree which grew beside his 
cave door, came a young man running 
heavily, and fell crouching before him in 
an attitude of desperate supplication. 
Gort rested his great hands judicially 
on his knees, and eyed the newcomer 
with cold suspicion. 

“Surely it is Arn I see before me,” he 
said in a voice like steel, “Arn, the 
friend of Mai-wan, the traitor. And 
where is Mai-wan, then?” 

“Water!” panted the fugitive hoarsely. 

Gort shot a curt command over his shoulder, and an old woman 
hobbled from the cave, carrying a small skin bow! of water. The 
fugitive drank greedily, then straightened up and sat back upon 
his heels. 

“Let Gort protect me, save me from the vengeance of Kran; 
for I have many interesting things to tell.” 

To Gort, ever avid of knowledge, this was the one irresistible 
appeal. The fellow’s life was forfeit; but living, he might be 
useful, while dead he would be but carrion. 

“Speak truth, and I will ask the Chief to spare you. Where 
is Mai-wan?” 

“Dead,” replied the fugitive. 

“And the other traitors who went with him?” continued Gort. 

The young man drew a shuddering hand across his throat. 

“They are all dead,” he answered. “Dead—and—and roasted 
in the cooking fires, and eaten, and their bones split for the 
marrow. I only have escaped—and have fled to you, because you 
alone are wise, and think before you act. Had I come in by 
the other way and gone to Kran he would have killed me first, 
and taken thought afterwards of what he wanted to know.” 

Gort’s eyes had opened very wide. These men of whom Arn 
spoke were traitors all, and it was well that they were dead. But 
they were men of the Tribe. They had been roasted and eaten. 
That was a horror unheard of, an indignity not to be borne. 

“And the foolish women who went away with you?” he de- 
manded. 


Arn answered with a snarl of rage: “They are in the caves of 
the Stooping Men, save the fortunate ones who fell in the 
fight.” 


Gort’s face reddened, and he rose slowly to his feet. For some 
moments he was silent, controlling his fury. At last he spoke, 
very quietly. 

“Tt was well you came to me,” said he, “or we would never 
have known of this dishonor put upon the Tribe. Come into the 
cave. I will explain to the wise Sag, my father, and he will dress 
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your wounds with healing herbs, that 
you may quickly recover your strength 
to lead us to the Stooping Men. When 
you are rested and refreshed with food, 
you shall tell us the whole story. Mean- 
while I go to the Chief. I will claim 
you as my captive. You shall have the 
chance to wipe out your treason and per- 
haps win back your place in the Tribe.” 

“It was because I knew Gort was 
wise, and would hear me, that I came 
to him,” said the young man. “I seek 
nothing for myself. I seek vengeance 
upon the Stooping Men. My woman is in the cave of their chief. 
She tried to kill him, but her knife only went through his arm. He 
laughed, and threw her down, and bound her hand and foot, and 
carried her into the cave. I saw her set her teeth into his shoul- 
der and her long bright hair fell about him. Let me kill him, 
Gort, and I am your slave for always.” 

It was some eight months before the opening of this story that 
the plottings and jealousies of Mai-wan, a crafty subchief and 
supposed wizard, had come to a head. Finding it impossible, with 
all his craft and his mystery-mongering, to gain any influence over 
the straightforward and masterful Chief Kran the lion-hunter, and 
seeing his prestige fade swiftly in the face of Gort’s achievements, 
he had schemed with patient cunning to disrupt the Tribe and 
at the same time aggrandize himself. To this end he had 
managed, by promises and cajoleries and clever tricks of magic, 
to secure the adherence of a circle of lawless and ambitious spirits 
who were tired of mere prosperity and who saw no chance of 
advancement for themselves while the alliance of Kran and Gort 
held sway. 

When Gort had conquered the horse and taught the Tribe to 
subdue and breed and train and ride that swift and savage animal, 
Mai-wan perceived a mighty instrument given to his hand. Having 
an alert intelligence which stored up and codrdinated all rumors 
which came his way, he knew there were fertile regions far to 
the north and west, occupied, as he had reason to believe, by a 
race of men much inferior to his own in advancement and in 
the arts of war. To his hot-head followers he held out the pros- 
pect of making friends with these people and establishing an as- 
cendancy over them by superior intelligence and by teaching them 
to live in greater comfort than they had known. Arriving among 
them, as he planned, on horseback, those simple people would take 
them for gods, and serve them, and reverence them, and give 
them the pick of their women. 

The picture had proved sufficiently alluring to the malcontents, 
athirst for wanderings and adventure. But Mai-wan judged it 
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prudent to say nothing of his ulti- 
mate purpose, which was to teach the 
savages the use of bow and spear, 
perhaps even the handling of horses, 
and then lead back the hordes of 
them to overwhelm the followers of 
Kran and Gort, and seize for himself 
the lordship of the pleasant Land of 
the Caves. Moreover, with young 
Borg, Gort’s friend, out of the way, 
he would be able to seize the girl 
Ee-la, whom he had so long desired. 
Mai-wan had taken so lively and 
efficient an interest in Gort’s new art 
of horse-taming that, at Gort’s own 
suggestion, he had been put in charge 
of the system of sentries who kept 
watch over the stockaded paddocks 
by night to protect them from the 
lions and leopards. Thus he was able, 
when the night of the secession came, 
to have his own men on guard at all 
the paddocks. The only exception 
was the remote stockade, at the ex- 
treme north end of the line of lime- 
stone cliff, where Borg kept his 
young stallion and Gort kept his un- 
tamable old wild mare and her foal. 


This stockade, midway between 
Gort’s big cave and the small abode 
of Borg and Ee-la, was always 


guarded by Borg or Gort himself, or 
by one or another of Borg’s close 
comrades. As for Gort’s special fa- 
vorite, the young mare Windrush, she was as much a member 
of his family as the dog Fanna, and was always stabled at night 
within the cave, near Gort’s couch. 

It was on a night loud with wind, in the darkness before a 
late moonrise, when the fires had burned low before the mouths 
of the caves, that Mai-wan noiselessly led away his band of de- 
serters, numbering nearly a third of the young men of the Tribe. 
They took all the horses with them, except the three belonging 
to Gort and Borg. At the final moment, delayed to the last to 
guard against betrayal, about a score of young women, who had 
no children to encumber them, were persuaded to flee with the 
deserters. 

Long before moonrise the band had stolen away, soundless 
as the cloud-wrack sweeping across the dim sky. They followed 
the river westward for several miles till the cliffs were passed, 
then fled to the north, along the grassy plain that skirted the 
forest, as fast as their heavy-laden horses could carry them. 

With the first pale rose and misty pearl of dawn upon the 
cliff-face, the Chief's big council-drum throbbed furiously. De- 
pleted at a stroke of a third of its strength, robbed of its precious 
horses, tricked, defied and flouted with an insolence unheard of 
in all its history, the remainder of the Tribe was beside itself 
with grief and rage. 

Young Borg, stuttering with wrath, would have it that he and 
Gort, the only warriors left with mounts, should start alone in 
instant pursuit. The Chief himself, for a time, saw red, and de- 
clared that all the Tribe, saving only the women, the oid men and 
the children, should follow the trail of the traitors though it 
should occupy six moons to overtake them, and should utterly 
blot them out. Reason and prudence were all forgotten. Then, at 
last, spoke Gort, standing grim-faced and sternly self-controlled, 
beside the Chief’s lion-skin seat. His words, slow and quiet and 
penetrating, stayed the madness. 

“Treachery,” he said, “has dealt us a deadly blow. Shall we, 
then, complete the work of the traitors by destroying the Tribe? 
It is what Mai-wan would wish. It is what, doubtless, he thinks 
we will do, not stopping in our first heat, to count the cost. But 
consider: They have the horses. We can journey but slowly. We 
can never overtake them till such time and place as they may 
choose, when they, refreshed and in ambush, will fall upon us, 
weary and surprised. Then, if we should overcome and destroy 
them it could only be at the price of as many lives as theirs, at 
best, for they are all fighting men, and cunningly led. There 
would be at most but a poor remnant of us to return here to 
the Caves. 

“Meanwhile a handful of traitors, on our horses, would have been 
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here, sweeping around swiftly. They would have put the old men 
and children to the knife, and carried off the women. And the 
Tribe would be no more. Not so, I think, O Kran, and you, O 
my brothers, would counsel us our great father Grém, who taught 
us Our wisdom and gave us the gift of fire and delivered us from 
sO many perils! 

“Rather, I would say, let our vengeance wait. Let us recover 
our strength, that the vengeance may fit the measure of our 
wrongs. Let us not, in our blindness, play into the hands of 
Mai-wan. I have spoken.” 

A murmur of assent, reluctant but convinced, rippled through 
the ranks of the council. There was none who could rebut Gort’s 
argument. 

“So be it,” said the Chief. “Fools pluck at the fruit before 
it is ripe. We will bide our time and get us new horses.” 


HE story which Am told to Gort and old Sag, beside the 

night-fire in the mouth of the cave, was brief but terrible. The 
deserters had at first fled fast and far, till they had found a 
position where they could lie in ambush. Then they had sent 
swift scouts back along their trail to learn if they were pursued; 
and even as Gort had foreseen, Mai-wan had declared his purpose 
of raiding the caves if they were left defenseless. Finding there 
was no pursuit, the band had moved on northward by easy stages, 
halting frequently to hunt. It was not till after a month’s lei- 
surely journeying that they met with any signs of the barbarous 
race which they were seeking. They came upon the remains 
of recent camp-fires, with piles of bones and refuse, evidently 
abandoned at their approach. 

As the band of deserters journeyed further on, these traces of 
encampments became more frequent and larger. Mai-wan was 
annoyed at the elusiveness of the barbarians. He wanted to come 
in touch with them, and impress them, and win their confidence. 
He was impatient to get on with his great design. Once two of 
his followers, scouting far ahead, sighted a party of five of the 
barbarians, grouped about the carcass of an elk which they were 
skinning and cutting up, and crept near enough, through the 
underbrush, to observe them accurately. They appeared to be 
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strange, shaggy, grayish men, of low stature but massive in build, 
with long arms and immense bowed shoulders, and heads set so 
far forward that they seemed to be always looking toward the 
ground. 

Their heads were large, and low in the crown, with sloping 
foreheads and a great projecting ridge over the eyes; and their 
mouths were huge and projecting, like an ape’s. Besides their 
flint knives they carried clubs and short spears. They moved 
with such a crouch that the scouts at once dubbed them the 
Stooping Men. 

But they certainly looked exceedingly formidable. And the 
scouts crept back with the most prudent stealth to make their 
report to Mai-wan. 

Though the report was not altogether reassuring, Mai-wan was 
not disturbed. Such men would make good fighters, and he 
had no doubt of his ability to win them over. But his followers 
were by this time beginning to grumble. They were tired of the 
ceaseless traveling. They had come to a pleasant region, where 
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“Treachery,” he said, 
“has dealt us a deadly 
blow. Shall we com- 
plete the work of the 
traitors?” 


game was abundant 
and a ridge of rocks 
with an open mead- 
ow below, watered 
by a clear-running 
stream that swarmed 
with fish, reminded 
them of the home 
they had forsaken. 
Mai-wan decided to 
curb his impatience 
and consolidate his 
power. There were no 
caves in the ridge, but 
a number of huts, of 
poles lashed together 
at the top and cov- 
ered with sheets of 
bark, were built along 
its foot; and here the 
band rested content- 
edly enough for nigh 
upon four months. 
Strong guard was 
kept about the huts 
and the _ tethered 
horses. But in all that 
time nothing was seen 
or heard of the 
Stooping Men. 

Then the grumbling 
began again, for inac- 
tion bred restlessness. 
There were quarrels. 
There were not 
enough women, only 
eighteen, among more 
than two score turbu- 
lent and lawless men. 
cS Mai-wan waited judi- 

ciously, then once 
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. SQ Anna more led his band 


northward on the 


yy. \\ quest of lively ad- 
W N venture. 


\ SY After a week's lei- 


surely marching ad- 

venture began. Once 
more the abandoned camp-fires of the gray Stooping Men grew 
frequent. Then two of the advance scouts—Mai-wan sent them 
out in pairs—failed to return. Their disappearance was complete 
and sinister. But its only effect was to make the adventurous 
band press forward the more swiftly, though more warily. 

The band traveled, of course, on horseback, in a long column 
with the women in the center, and scouts on foot flung out to the 
front and on either side of the march. Mai-wan rode at the head 
of the column. 

At length came a day when the march led through a narrow, 
grassy defile, between walls of dense green jungle. The jungle 
reeked with heavy scents under the blazing afternoon sun. The 
column moved drowsily. The heads of horses and riders alike 


drooped in the lazy warmth. Suddenly something strange in the 
jungle reek caught and offended Mai-wan’s supersensitive nos- 
trils. He threw up his head and sniffed suspiciously. 
Far back at the rear of the column arose a startling tumult, 
hoarse, throaty yells, shouts of warning, shrill cries of rage and 
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anguish. The whole column shuddered, and crowded up. Sav- 
agely Mai-wan wheeled his horse to gallop back and direct the 
unexpected struggle. But in that instant the death-scream of one 
of his scouts pierced the jungle. The defile in front, the dense 
green wall of foliage on each side, swarmed suddenly with long- 
armed, stooping, grisly shapes. 

There was no space for the advantage of arrows and thrown 
javelins. (Arn’s eyes flamed in the firelight as he told of that 
battle.) The horses themselves fought, with savaging long white 
teeth and slashing hoofs, screaming in their excitement. Mai-wan, 
swift and agile as a snake, stabbing downward with his javelin 
in one hand and his long flint blade in the other, spread death 
about him, till his horse came down, speared, and Arn fighting 
close behind saw a great stone club crash down upon his leader’s 
skull. The young women, too, fought like she-wolves, shrieking 
their hate at the beastlike stooping men. Then Arn himself, 
blinded with blood from a knife-stroke across the forehead, but 
still stabbing blindly, was dragged from his horse. Struck on the 
head by a lashing hoof as he fell, he knew nothing more 
of the battle. 


RN was restored to consciousness by being dropped heavily 
on the ground. He realized he was a prisoner, bound hand and 
foot. Rolling on his side so that he could see, he perceived half 
a dozen of his comrades in like case with himself, lying or sitting, 
securely bound, beside him. Close by huddled four of the women, 
their arms tied to their sides, their legs lightly hobbled so they 
could stand up but could not run away. All but four had suc- 
ceeded in getting themselves killed on the battlefield. Arn ground 
his teeth impotently as he realized that his own woman was there 
in the group, her head held high, her long bright hair and her 
strong brown arms smeared with blood, her eyes venomous 
with loathing as she stared at her hump-shouldered captors. Near 
by, securely tethered, and knotted each to the other with thongs of 
hide, stood some half-score weary horses, survivors of the fight. 

Some way to one side, laid out reverently in the shade of a 
clump of trees, were the bodies of the Stooping Men who had 
been slain—and Arn noted with satisfaction that these were very 
many in number. At the other side of the bunch of horses lay 
the bodies of his comrades, thrown in a careless heap. He won- 
dered, at the moment, why the Stooping Men had troubled to 
bring them in (but on this point he was soon to be enlightened— 
hideously). Cooking-fires smoldered along the bank of a small 
river. Rude huts, little more than shelters from the winds, 
were dotted about irregularly. And everywhere slouched the 
heavy, grizzled, apelike forms of the victorious Stooping Men, 
their little eyes fiercely agleam beneath the overhang of that 
massive and portentous brow-ridge. 

That night water was brought to the prisoners, in bowls of 
hide; and some lumps of scorched flesh, from their own horses, 
were thrown to them contemptuously. The captive women were 
treated with consideration, being evidently regarded as choice 
booty, and were bestowed in a hut adjoining a large one that 
seemed to belong to the Chief. The tethered horses were led 
down to water, and fed with armfuls of grass. Then the grizzled 
hordes gave themselves to mourning their dead, whose bodies, 
at sunrise, were carried off with ceremony, and deposited in a 
cave whose mouth yawned in the hillside behind the camp. But 
the following day was devoted to preparations for a great feast, 
an orgy to celebrate the defeat of the invaders. Then came the 
horror which froze the blood of Arn and his comrades in their 
veins. They saw the body of Mai-wan, first, then those of the 
other slain Cave Men, being deftly cut up and prepared for the 
cooking-fires. And they realized the fate for which their own 
lives had been spared. 


N the following day the tall, fair captive women—superb in 

their contrast to the squat, repulsive females of the horde— 

were apportioned out to the leading warriors, the chief appro- 
priating the one who had been Arn’s mate. 

“During the next moon,’ Arn continued, “there was more 
great feasting. Food seemed to be abundant. Two or three of the 
horses were killed and eaten; and from time to time one of my 
companions would be knocked on the head, like an animal, and 
dragged off to the cooking-fires of the gray chief and his friends. 
I, being thin from my wounds and in a fever with hate and fear, 
was left to the last.” 

“And hew did you escape?” asked Gort. 

“A woman,” answered Arn dully. “She was one who always 
brought us food and drink. From the first she had always looked 
kindly upon me. Conceiving, at last, a hope in that, I had 


The Stooping Men 


looked gratefully and very kindly upon her. She was young— 
taller and straighter and not altogether so uncomely as the rest 
—and she seemed very angry about something. Perhaps she was 
one of the chief’s wives. At last, one night when it wes very 
dark and hardly a glimmer of the fires remained, and some 
small wind made confused noises in the trees, she came to me 
softly and laid a hand upon my mouth for silence. She cut my 
bonds, and rubbed my arms and legs till I could move freely. 
She put a knife and one of our spears in my hands. She led me 
out of the camp. I was free. 

“In the whispering darkness I felt with my hands and found 
she was armed with a knife and a light club, and carried food— 
strips of dried meat hung from her girdle; and I realized that 
she intended fleeing with me. Then I was afraid; for I knew 
that she could not run as fast as I could, and we would surely 
be overtaken. But what could I do? She had been kind to me. 
She would be killed if she went back. All night we traveled, very 
fast, for she knew the trails; and to my joy, I found she could 
run almost as swiftly as I. I realized that none of those heavy, 
short-legged Stooping Men could run like her, but only, perhaps, 
some striplings of the race. My hopes rose. At dawn we caught 
the faint thunder of the alarm-drum, very far off. She laughed, 
and we ran on. I saw that she was leading me not straight south 
by the way we had come, the way our pursuers would expect 
me to flee, but far to the eastward of that path. She led me 
over rocky places where our steps left no trace; for an hour she 
led me down the bed of a shallow brook; and we left the brook 
by swinging up into the trees and making our way for a time 
through the branches. It would take long for the cleverest 
hunters to follow our trail. The woman was very cunning and 
wise. I was amazed. 

“In the heat of the day we rested and fed, in a secret place 
where none could come upon us unawares. The woman gazed 
upon me, Gort, with that in her eyes which is in the eyes of your 
dog Fanna when she looks up at you, her master. I began to 
forget the woman's hideous and hateful race. She no longer 
looked so uncomely to me. A great kindness for her sprang up 
in my heart. I took her in my arms. 


= could travel, that girl,” continued Arn, “—she could tire 
me out—but I was not strong, and my wounds troubled me 
I don’t know what her name was—it sounded all clicks, and I 
could not understand it. Her language did not seem language at 
all, except when she said ‘Arn,’ which she did often. And I liked 
her. We traveled so fast we knew her people could never overtake 
us. We turned south, to work our way back here. 

“Maybe we grew careless, feeling so safe. We forgot there were 
others of the Stooping Men, not living with the tribe—lonely hun- 
ters, maybe. One late afternoon we had made a fire, and I was 
cutting up a young wild pig which I had speared, while she sat by 
me. Suddenly, with a scream, she sprang to her feet and jumped 
in front of me. In the same instant a great stone-headed club, 
hurled from a thicket a dozen paces away, struck her full in the 
chest, and she fell backward, over me. Once more she had saved 
me. 

“Two of the hideous grizzled men, grunting like pigs, burst 
from the thicket and rushed at me. I threw my spear, and the 
leading one went down and lay yelling, with the spear through 
his body. The other brute, startled at the fall of his comrade, 
hesitated. I snatched up the woman’s little club, which lay close 
beside me, and darted at him. He turned and fled, jabbering with 
terror. I was upon him in a dozen strides. I dropped the club, 
and drove my knife into the back of his neck, between the hateful 
great humped shoulders. He crashed forward on his face. I 
turned back to the fire and picked up the woman. 

“She was dead. I was very sorrowful. I laid her at the foot 
of a great rock, with her knife (it was a beautiful knife) and 
her little club beside her, and what was left of our store of dried 
meat, for I knew not how long might be her journey to the land 
of the spirits. But I begged her spirit first to fare on with me 
and guard me as she had done in life, on the lonely way I had 
to travel before I should come again to my own Tribe. 

“I covered the body with many green branches, and built over 
it a great pile of heavy stones that she might be safe from the 
claws of the hyenas. And I think her spirit must have given ear 
to my request; for hither through many perils have I come at 
last, and Gort has taken me in and sheltered me from the just 
anger of the Chief.” 

“It is well,” said Gort, heaving a deep breath, for he had seen 
it all in the eyes of his imagination. “Mai-wan, and the fools 
whom he misled, have met with their reward, and the treachery 
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“What my father wills, that would be my wish also,” she said. The Chief laughed dryly. 


to the Tribe is avenged. But it is not to be borne that such 
monsters as these Stooping Men, eaters of human flesh, should 
survive upon the earth. And there are those women of our race 
to be snatched from their defilement. While they remain in the 
hands of those monsters, we are all dishonored. Tomorrow, Arn, 
you shall tell your story again, to the Chief in council.” 

“But,” put in old Sag shrewdly, “it would be well if Arn should 
say but little of the woman who fled with him.” 

Gort smiled, and then his face grew grave and troubled; and 
Arn gazed at him. 

“My father is very wise, always,” said he at length. “Life is 
often very difficult. Often there are two rights, at enmity with 
each other. Arn had a great kindness for that woman, who loved 
him and gave her life for him. He gave her what he could in 
return. And Arn was right. For that he stands the higher in my 
esteem. But the Tribe would fiercely resent that kindness for the 
woman. And the Tribe, too, would be right. For at any cost our 
blood must be kept clean from mingling with the blood of that 
low and bestial race. It is clear to me that this is another law. 


It will conflict with the law of gratitude and loyalty under which 
Arn acted toward the woman. Which is the more binding law— 
that is a question too hard for me. But plainly it was the will 
of the gods that the woman should die. I think it is also the 
will of the gods that you should not tell the Tribe that you let 
her flee with you.” 

“T understand,” replied Arn, though the problem seemed to per- 
plex his mind. “After all, she might have stolen back to her hut 
undiscovered, and never have been suspected of having set me 
free. And I might have made good my escape without her guid- 
ance and devotion. But then again I might not—and then, what 
little chance would have remained that our women should be 
rescued from their defilement and the abomination of the Stooping 
Men blotted out? Truly, it is all too hard for me. I must tell 
the Chief I would not let her flee with me because she was ab- 
horrent to me. And I will ask her kindly spirit not to hold the 
lie against me, for I see it is a necessary one.” 

“The young man has learned much wisdom,” muttered old Sag, 
“since the days when he followed Mai-w4n.” 
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“I think,” said 
Gort, rising to turn in 
to his couch of furs, 
“that tomorrow he 
will be reinstated in 
the Tribe, and will be 
of great help in our 
plans. The planning 
will be difficult, and 
will require long pa- 
tience; for it is a 
heavy task that is laid 
upon us, if the race 
of the Stooping Men 
is to be blotted from 
the earth.” 


HE men of the 

Tribe were in 
council, squatting, 
rank behind rank, in 
a wide semicircle, all 
facing Kran, the 
Chief. Kran the lion 
killer, seated on a . 
great black lion skin which covered the Council Rock beside his 
cave door, held his club across his naked knees, while his bow and 
his long spear rested on the dark fur beside him. The heavy, 
grizzled mane of his hair was thrown back from his massive 
head, and his eyes, steel gray, and set deep under his shaggy 
brows, were like points of pale flame as he listened to the story 
of the young man, Arn, standing weaponless before him. 

Facing the silence of the Tribe, ominous and menacing, Arn at 
first spoke stammeringly. His story having been already accepted 
by the Chief, and by Gort, the wise counselor and revered hero 
of the Tribe, he was assured of their protection. But the grim 
hostility which confronted him was sufficiently daunting. He hur- 
ried over, as quickly as possible, the details of the flight of the 
traitor Mai-wan and that little band of young men and women, 
Mai-wan’s misguided followers. But when he came to their meet- 
ing with the grizzled Stooping Men, when he told of the dreadful 
ambush in the defile of the green jungle, then in his bitter rage he 
forgot his audience. His voice rang clear and penetrating. These 
were warriors of his own blood, his own kin, to whom he spoke. 
His fiery words turned their anger from him to his enemies. 
They seemed to see that little desperate band, traitors, but of 
their own fine breed, fighting madly to the death against the over- 
whelming hordes of the loathsome foe; and their mood changed. 
At the picture of Mai-wan, swift and deadly as a snake, bending 
over his horse’s neck and striking to both sides at once with 
spear and knife till the dead lay piled about him, they gasped 
deep breaths in sympathy. They forgot that Mai-wan was a 
traitor, a murderer and a trickster. They only remembered that 
he was one of themselves, and had proved himself a hero. When 
he fell, dragged down with his horse, and his head was beaten in 
by the clubs of the horde, they growled with vengeful wrath. 

Sure now of his hearers, Arn paused in his story further to 
inflame them by description of the Stooping Men. Then he went 
on to tell of what took place at the huts, after he had recovered 
consciousness to find himself a prisoner. At the picture of the 
four young women who had survived the massacre being appor- 
tioned out, bound and helpless, as mates to the chiefs of the beast- 
men, a wave of fury swayed the listening ranks. But when they 
heard of their slain kinsmen dismembered and cut up for the cook- 
ing-fires, and of the hideous feasting upon human flesh, they stif- 
fened with horror, their hands clenched upon their weapons, and 
a low groan arose from the whole council. It was followed by a 
deadly silence. 

The rest of his story the young man dismissed in few words. 
He had made his point—he had aroused the thirst for vengeance. 
Having spoken, he moved away out of the council and sat down 
apart, as one having no right to a place in the Tribe. 

With keen, sagacious eyes the Chief studied the faces of the 
squatting warriors. His own mind had been made up beforehand, 
in consultation with Gort; but if his followers, after hearing Arn’s 
story, had come to the same mind as himself, he was willing that 
the initiative should come from them. Gort, too, kept silence. 
An uneasy stir passed over the council, as a wandering wind 
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At last 


All were waiting for a lead. 
a grizzled warrior stood up, resting both hands on the end of his 


lightly moves the grass-tops. 


club. 

“O Chief,” said he, “Mai-wan paid for his crime. They all 
whom he led astray have paid for their folly. The young man 
Arn has come back to us, has given himself to us, asking only 
vengeance upon the Stooping Men for the dishonor they have 
put upon our blood. I say, let him be received back into the 
Tribe, that he may guide us, and that quickly, to our vengeance.” 

He sat down abruptly. A murmur of assent passed over the 
ranks. A younger man sprang up. He shook his long spear. 

“Lead us, Chief,” he cried savagely, “against those beasts who 
have defiled our women and feasted on the flesh of our kinsmen. 
Shall we rest under such dishonor?” 

The Tribe roared approval. 

“So be it,” said Kran. “Let Arn take his place once more in the 
council.” He looked at Gort. Whereupon Gort rose, stepped 
over to where Arn sat alone, took him by the hand, and led him 
into the ranks of the warriors, where he squatted himself dif- 
fidently with a look of immeasurable relief upon his scarred coun- 
tenance. He had hardly dared to hope for such a reception. Then 
Gort turned to speak—and the excited audience was hushed to 
hang upon his words. 

“It seems to me, O Chief,” he began calmly, “that my brothers 
have both spoken wisdom, and that we all are of one mind in 
this matter. The young man Arn has expiated his crime and has 
shown his loyalty; and we welcome him back among our war- 
riors. He has asked for vengeance.” He paused a moment, and 
then went on in a voice that thrilled and shook his hearers. “We, 
all of us, demand vengeance, O Kran. Our women demand it. 
Our children, and the yet unborn, demand it. Our ancestors, in 
their tombs among the rocks, in their lone barrows on the wind- 
swept hills, demand it. They cry to us that the stain upon the 
Tribe be washed out. Never before was such indignity put upon 
our race. So, such vengeance must be ours as never before was 
known. The beast-men, calling themselves man yet eating the 
flesh of man, must be blotted from the face of earth, with their 
women and their children, lest they corrupt our blood and bring 
upon us the wrath of the gods.” 

He paused again; and the warriors leaped to their feet, waving 
clubs and spears, yelling wildly; and Kran himself half rose 
from his black lion-skin, his fingers clutching upon his massive 
club. At length Gort raised his hand, and the tumult died down. 

“But now,” he continued more quietly, “we must take thought, 
not in the heat of our anger but in the coolness of our fixed reso- 
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lution. Such vengeance as we purpose is not to be accomplished 
today nor yet tomorrow. We are not strong enough. We are 
few: the Stooping Men are numberless; and as Arn has told you, 
they are as wolves in battle. As we are, under Kran’s wise 
leadership (for Mai-wan, though brave, was the fool of his own 
folly), we might indeed defeat them and scatter them, but we 
could not utterly destroy them; and the Tribe would be ruinously 
weakened. What is to be done in such a case?” 

There was a heavy silence. A wet blanket had fallen upon the 
fiery warriors. 5 

“My brother is very wise,” said Kran presently. “He has some 
great thought in that deep heart of his. Let him tell us of it 
quickly, for we burn.” 

“As the Chief knows well,” said Gort, “the Tribe of the Flint- 
workers. who dwell beside the great Bitter Water and fashion 
so cunningly the flints that abound along their coast, are kin 


The Cave Men 
stood stupefied. 
Then they loosed a 
flight of arrows and 
darted forward. 


to us. Their fathers, 
man y generations 
back, separated from 
us when the hunting 
was bad and went far 
south to seek new 
hunting - grounds, 
while we pushed on 
toward the setting 
sun as Grom had ever 
put it in our hearts 
to do. They are as 
tall as we, as fair of 
skin, as swift and 
high of carriage 
When their traders 
come, once in each 
year, to barter their 
shapely flints, their 
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knives and graving- 
tools, and their sacred 
cowrie shells, for our 
beads and carved 
ivory, and our needles 
of bone, and our 
barbed harpoons of 
horn, they speak our 
speech and are re- 
ceived by us as 
brothers. Save for 
their skill in working 
the flint (in which 
they far surpass our 
best), they are not so 
advanced as we. They 
have not the art to 
carve strange figures 
in ivory, or to paint, 
with colored earths, 
the likenesses of liv- 
ing beasts upon the 
smooth wall of the 
rock. But they speak 
truth, and stand by 
their word; and they 
are very brave in 
battle. K is in my 
heart that we might send an embassy to them, with rich gifts— 
a horse, a pair of dogs, many barbed harpoons, much graven 
ivory and beads—and tell them Arn’s story. They will remember 
then that they are of one blood with us, and come and help us 
in our vengeance upon the Stooping Men. I have spoken.” 

“It is a whole moon’s journey to the home of the Flint- 
workers,” said the Chief, pondering. “It will mean three moons’ 
delay.” 

“It is not too long if we would make success sure,” answered 
Gort. “And we cannot risk failure. We are already greatly 
weakened. 

“Moreover’—and here he half turned, to let his eyes roam over 
the ranks of the younger warriors—‘I have heard it said that the 
women of the Flint-workers are many in number and not less 
comely than the comeliest of our own. I have thought, many 
times, that if some of our young men (Continued on page 161 
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F all the world-read stories by 

the famous author of “The 
Green Hat,” that charming young 
Anglo-Armenian who calls him- 
self Michael Arlen, none carries 
in larger measure the engaging 
quality of surprise than this, the 
second story of the new group that 
he is writing for this magazine. 
Mr. Arlen himself believes it to 
be one of his three best stories, but 
—he refuses to define the other two! 


HE baronetcy that was conferred on Mr. Israel Sack. unfor- 

tunately but a few months before his late lamented death, 
met with general approbation. His son enters upon his inheritance 
with the fair prospect of popular esteem. Mr. Israel Sack had 
long been known for the good he did and caused to be done unto 
his fellow-men. He came of a long line of men distinguished by 
their riches and their piety. Israel Sack was regarded, by even 
his closest friends, as a man almost saintly. He had his burdens 
to bear, and he bore them with proud humility. Afflicted with 
total blindness at the height of his happiness and carecr, he was 
never heard to complain. The tragic death of his dearly beloved 
wife in a motor-accident left him with only one cumpanion, a son 
of ten. It was not difficult to imagine that the child Raphael was, 
perhaps, the sharpest point of Mr. Sack’s affliction. For what, to 
a man who dearly loved domestic contacts and who, inspired by 
that love, had largely interested himself in improving the housing 
conditions of the poor, could be more tragic than the fact that he 
had never seen and could never see his son, who was born but 
a few months after disease had eclipsed his father’s sight? 
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Of rare charm and gentle, though fine, intelligence, Israel Sack 


was a man who won and kept devoted friendships. Throughout 
his life, Major-General Sir Jeffrey Hawke was his most intimate 
friend. The General’s tenderness and care for his blind friend, 
particularly after the death of Mr. Sack’s wife, was no more than 
was to be expected of a soldier whose loyalty, self-sacrifice and 
singular serenity in the face of danger have lent luster to the 
noble profession of arms. Like General Gordon, Sir Jeffrey 
Hawke was a good soldier because he was a good Christian; he 
bore before him into battle the gonfalon of God; and in con- 
ference with the savages who every now and then descend on the 
frontiers of this vast Empire, was wont to display a craft that, 
in one so frank and simple, could only have been inspired by a 
lofty zeal for the teachings of Christianity. 


ONE evening about a year before Mr. Israel Sack’s unexpected 
death. the two old friends were sitting together in Mr. Sack’s 
house in Cambridge Square. Quiet and sober as was the scene, 
the occasion was a glad and notable one. The only child of the 














“I came in—as you 
said, very quietly — 
and saw my wile 





in your arms.” 


k house, young Raphael Sack, had that day attained his majority; “There are compensations for the loss of youth, Jeffrey.” 
it and Sir Jeffrey had dined with his old friend and his godson in “Such as?” 
€ honor of the great occasion. After dinner they had insisted on “The power, and more than that, the wish, to forgive and to 
1, young Raphael joining a party of friends of his own age at the understand men.” 
n theater; but he had left them only on the condition that he be It was sometimes difficult to think of Israel Sack as a blind 
d allowed to rejoin them later. man. The ascetic features were always eager with life and in- 
e The General, helping himself to the port, said: terest. The brown eyes, of that soft ancient brown that is the 
y “Would you be twenty-one again, Israel?” heritage of the race of patriarchs and prophets, were often as 
e “I would not,” said Mr. Sack, with singular decision in answer though alight with the rare understanding born of sincere good- 
- to a question so trifling. However, a smile played about the will for the human race. The thin, suffering face of Mr. Sack, 
e blind man’s mouth as he went on: always at the service of pity and sympathy, was to his friends 
5 “Jeffrey, even were I given the chance, I would not relive a a part of the light by which humanity walks. 
a second of my life before I became what I now am. I mean that The clock struck ten. And as the chimes softly mingled with 

honestly.” the calm atmosphere, Mr. Sack said slowly 

“But surely,” said the General, “you wouldn’t mind, after all “The most important second of my life—” 
7 these years of—darkness, reliving those days when we were rivals The General looked sharply at his old friend 
s for the hand of Rosanna? I wouldn’t mind, I can tell you! “What’s come over you tonight, Israel? I do believe that for 
Why, I feel young again even as I think of it.” the first time in years you’re thinking about yourself!” 
e Mr. Sack said gently: “Yes,” said Mr. Sack, “memory is betraying me tonight.” 
3) 











“Heavens above, you can’t forever be thinking of other people, 
Israel! Let memory betray you all it can for once! I'd like 
to know why you said, as the clock struck ten, that it was the 
most important second in your life.” 

There was a moment of pulsating silence. 

“Don’t you remember?” 

The General looked across at his friend with some surprise. 
The blind man was unusually solemn. 

“Don't you remember,” Israel Sack repeated, “that it was on 
the stroke of ten, one evening, that I became totally blind?” 

The General remembered. The present, the room wherein he 
and his old friend were sitting, dwindled to a shadow. It was 
as if the intervening years perished in the firelight, and Jeffrey 
Hawke stood again with his friends Israel and Rosanna in the 
darkness of that day. 

Mr. Sack said very gently: 

“We have never spoken of these things, Jeffrey, but I do not 
think it will be hurtful to speak of them now.” 

“What’s on your mind, Israel?” asked the General brusquely. 

“Love and friendship,” said Mr. Sack 

“Yes, we have had both blessings,” his friend 
agreed. 

“We have had more!” said Israel Sack almost 
sharply, and also he said: 

“You got yourself transferred to India all 
those years ago, didn’t you, because you loved 
Rosanna and because I, by the grace of God, 
won her?” 

“Yes,” said the General. 

“But you came back,” Mr. Sack said gently. 

The soldier's keen blue eyes rested 
on his old friend in astonishment—and, 
as he looked and listened—in despair. 


APTAIN HAWKE, on long furlough 

from India, had naturally gone to 
spend Easter with his old friends Israel 
and Rosanna Sack, at Marly Priory. 
Israel Sack was at that time a member 
of Parliament for a North Country di- 
vision. Although not yet thirty-five 
years of age, he had already impressed 
himself, if m a very quiet way, on the 
public and political mind as a man of 
exceptional industry and of an unusual 
depth of good-will for those who, in 
a world stalked by poverty, are so 
quaintly called the “poorer classes.” 
The Sacks had been married for five 
years, but as yet the boon of children 
had not been granted them. 

Captain Hawke was welcomed at Mar- 
ly Priory most gladly. The defeated 
rival returned as the happy friend. 
All three were older, wiser and more 
indulgent. Some days after his arrival, 
however, Captain Hawke was distressed 
to observe signs of something like nerv- 
ous strain in his friend. Candid to a 
fault, he therefore addressed himself to 
Israel Sack one evening as they sat 
together after dinner. He said: 

“Listen, Israel. I value your friend- 
ship, as you know, more than that of 
any other man or woman I have ever 
met or am ever likely to meet. Now, 
I’ve noticed, these last few days, that 
you don’t seem at ease, and I can’t help 
wondering whether perhaps my pres- 
ence I shall understand, Israel. 
After all, we were rivals once for Rosanna’s hand, and perhaps 
you—” 

The sincerity of the laughter with which Israel Sack greeted 
these halting remarks could not be questioned, least of all by the 
frank young soldier. 

“Jeffrey, what a suspicious dog you are! You don’t think, 
do you, that I couldn’t help liking you more rather than less for 
having loved Rosanna? I assure you, my friend, there’s no man 
we know who retains more completely our respect and affection.” 

Mr. Sack’s laughter, however, was only too short-lived. It was 
with despair, that quality of despair that is the father of resigna- 
tion, that he went on: 

“I am going blind, Jeffrey.” 
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Israel Sack turned his 
blind eyes to the boy. 
“On the contrary,” he 
smiled, “we were 
thanking each other.” 





His quiet, serious voice overbore the other’s exclamation of 
amazement. 

“There is no doubt of it. Specialists have informed me that | 
have an incurable nervous disease that must prey on my eyes 
Haven't you already noticed, Jeffrey, anything strange about my 
right eye?” 

His friend had indeed remarked a certain fixity about Israel 
Sack’s right eye, but that had been merely a slight impression. 
Now, a surge of sympathy compelled him to stretch out a hand 
and grasp his friend’s. 

“Yes,” said Israel Sack, “I have already lost the sight of one 
eye. It is the will of God. In the last few days the doctors 
have warned me to expect total blindness. They say that the 
eclipse of the left eye may happen at any moment—they can- 
not tell exactly when.” He added: “There is no pain. It’s a 
stealthy, creeping—and suddenly leaping thing.” 

The soldier was to remember the next few days all his life 
Israel Sack, his delicate sensibilities undoubtedly revolting from 
the idea of parading his apprehension, passed most of his time 








in his study dictating the necessarily large correspondence of a 
man of affairs. Thus it fell to Captain Hawke to mingle his 
sympathies with those of the beautiful and desolate Rosanna. 

Those days of apprehension passed with feet of lead. Israel 
Sack’s great fortune enabled him to afford the luxury of an eye- 
specialist in continual attendance, but Dr. Ironway could give 
the wife and the friend no hope 

The weather was beautiful, that Easter, at Marly Priory; yet 
to the wife and the friend on their endless walks and drives it was 
an ever-darkening world on which the sun shone. They failed 
to persuade Israel to join them outdoors. How could they say to 
him: “Come, Israel, and see the sun, for perhaps you will never 
see it again”? 
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It was with something like relief, as a clap of thunder is a 
relief after a tormenting day, when at last Israel Sack gave a sigh, 
and it was known that he must walk in darkness thereafter. 

The General, as these memories rose to his mind so starkly, 
found himself recalling every detail of that sad evening: the 
dim spacious room where they were wont to spend the after- 
dinner hours at Marly Priory, the tall windows wide open to the 
dark spring night and the gentle winds that blow southward over 
the Berkshire Downs; Rosanna and himself; and Israel coming in 
so quietly and stying: “God’s will is done.” 

“Do you know,” said the General, “that I’ve tried never to 
think of that evening—” 

“T have thought of it often,” said Mr. Sack calmly. 

“Yes, of course. But now, as I do think of it, I can recall 
every blessed detail, even to the chime of the clocks. I say, 
Israel, what a house of beautiful sounds and chimes Marly Priory 
was! Why ever did you sell all those old clocks that you’d spent 
sO many years in collecting?” 

“Idle vanities!” smiled Israel Sack. “But go on with what 
you were going to say.” 


it, Bens — 
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“Oh, merely that, as I do think back to that 
unhappy evening, I remember quite well that it 
was just striking ten o’clock when you came into 
the room and after a second or so of dead silence 
said quite calmly: ‘God’s will is done.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sack. Suddenly he rose from 
his deep chair—a tall, lanky man he was—and stand- 
ing above the General, looked straight down at the 
General’s eyes with the exact direction of years 
passed in darkness, as he said: 

“It was a lie, Jeffrey.” 

Stark fear was in the General’s cry: “Israel!” 

But it was without emotion that Mr. Sack went 
on: “I will tell you all about it. We will settle 
our accounts tonight, the accounts of our lifelong 
love and friendship.” 

Israel Sack sat himself down 
again in the deep chair and gently 
laid the long, sensitive fingers of 
a blind man on the General’s 
sleeve; and throughout all he said, 
he did not withdraw that gentle 
touch. 

“Ves, it was a lie, Jeffrey. And 
it was the father of the many lies 
that have filled twenty-one years 
of our lives, lies that bore their 
ripe fruit tonight as we sat at din- 
ner on either side of Raphael on 
his twenty-first birthday.” 





It was not with laughter that the General’s voice trembled as 
he said almost inaudibly: 

“We are changing places, Israel. It is I who am blind now.” 

Israel said, smiling affectionately: 

“IT shall open your eyes, Jeffrey. But will you first give me 
a cigarette? I haven't smoked one for nearly twenty-two years, 
but the fragrance of one of yours will remind me of that second 
when I came in—as you said, very quietly—to that room and 
saw my wife in your arms. I was smoking at that moment, if 
you remember, and that was the last cigarette I ever smoked.” 

The General’s mind, as he looked in despair at his blind friend’s 
suffering face, was revolving a thousand swift thoughts. But he 
only said: 

“Israel, how could you have seen—anything, when you to 
us as you came in that you had at that moment been struck to- 
tally blind?” 

“Before I said a word, Jeffrey, there were a few seconds of 
dead silence, weren’t there? You recalled that yourself only a 
few minutes ago. In those few seconds, Jeffrey, I had to forget 
the past, to ignore the present, and to (Continued on page 106) 
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IN this delightful novel Mr. Burt reflects his own double 


5 Struthers 
Burt 


geographical interest. Born in Philadelphia, like his hero, 
he fared forth to the then wilds of Wyoming twenty GTEPHEN was coming home with his mind 


years ago, again like his hero, and acquired aranch. Ever 
since, he has commuted between Jackson's Hole and the 
Atlantic seaboard, with occasional interludes in France, as 
now—and has varied ranch life with the writing of books 
like “In the High Hills” and “The Interpreter’s House.” 


The Story So Far: 

N the beginning is this strange romance of a ranchman and a 

chorus girl: of, first, Stephen Londreth, born of the wealthy old 
Philadelphia Londreths, who had fled a narrow life of old-family 
conventions for the solitude and freedom of a Wyoming ranch 
When his sister Molly, who had made a failure of one marriage, 
wished to marry a very decent French nobleman and asked her 
family for the conventional European dot, and was refused, 
Stephen journeyed back to Philadelphia in an endeavor to 
straighten the matter out. And on that trip, at the home of his 
old friend and instructor the critic Vizatelly, Stephen encountered 
Mercedes Garcia. 

Mercedes was the daughter of a janitor and odd-job man who 
had lived up to his name of Wiggins except when he married the 
daughter of a Spanish fruit-merchant named Garcia. The Spanish 
girl had become a Wiggins too; but the daughter Mercedes had 
eventually fled the janitorial ménage; and possessing much beauty 
and some brains had achieved place in a New York chorus. She 
lived with a sister chorister—and had learned how to keep men 
in their place. 

“I—I'm stupid at this business,” said Stephen, talking alone 
with Mercedes at a party shortly after his first meeting with 
her. “I—I don’t know where to begin.” 

And finally: “It’s you I want,” he finished breathlessly. “That’s 
what I’m trying to say.” 

“Because you really like me?” 

“Tes.” 

“For long?” 

“As long as you want.” 

Her averted eyes were covered by her long lashes. She raised 
them suddenly. 

< 1 Sar All right.” 

She threw back her head and smiled at him, but back of 
her smile he could see nothing except a dumb and dogged sort 
of acquiescence. 

The lights swam in Stephen's brain. He felt his heart leap. 

“I don-don’t believe you understand me,” he stuttered. “Tm 
d-doing my best to ask you to marry me.” 

A few weeks later the marriage took place; and after perfunc- 
tory visits to the Wigginses and to Stephen’s annoyed family in 
Philadelphia, Stephen and Mercedes set out for a new life in 
Wyoming. (The story continues in detail: ) 
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filled with the future; but in the mean- 
time the future, as is usually the case, was 
unrolling with but little thought of Stephen. 

Stephen and Mercedes having breakfast in 
the dining-car the following morning were ig- 
norant of the fact that in a small town in 
Idaho—Dahlia by name—still hundreds of 
miles west, Mr. Axel Weassel, known among 
his friends as “A. W.,” or “The Silver-tongued 
Swede,” president of the Dahlia Circumloc- 
utory Club, senior member of the firm of Weassel, Welkins and 
Bossert, in the large Western Way, Real Estate, Water-power 
and Construction, was at the same moment sitting in his office 
on the main street, reading with evident approbation a letter he 
had just taken from its long official-looking envelope. 

Mr. Weassel read the letter through twice and then with what 
for him, considering his bulk and senatorial mien, was childlike 
agility, jumped to his feet and turned toward his partner, Mr. 
Welkins, who was at work at a desk across the room. 

“He's come through, Jud!” he shouted. “Yes sir, he’s come 
through. .... That Lost Cabin proposition. Here’s a letter 
from Washington. We can begin work on that dam over there 
jes’ as soon as we've a mind to. I thought that last argument of 
ours would fetch them back there—especially with Watson sup- 
portin’ it.” 

Mr. Welkins, who was the technical end of the firm, a small 
dry, dusty civil engineer who crackled like a bundle of old news- 
papers, looked over his shoulder. 

“Let’s see,” he said briefly. 

He took the letter, glanced at it and handed it back. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Begin at once. Ee-mediately. 
sellin’ water this time next year. We can put a temporary dam 
in, anyway. We've waited long enough. It’s nine years now 
since we first had the idea. Look at all the money we’ve spent 
in preliminary surveys an’ keepin’ the title open.” Mr. Weassel 
sank back into his chair and grinned up at his partner. “Say,” 
he asked slowly, “I wonder what that damn’ dude over there 
will think of it now?” 

“Londreth?” 

—-." 

“He'll have to shut up and quit, I guess. .... At least, he’ll 
have to quit that place of his up by the lakes where he lives. 
I suppose he'll try for a reversal of the decision, the way he 
did right after the war. You remember the way he stopped us 
then?” 

Mr. Weassel’s radiant countenance became grim. “Yes, I re- 
member it darn’ well,” he observed dryly. The smile conquered 
again. “But he wont stop us this time, Jud. Not by a long 
sight. For one thing, old Cardon’s a different commissioner from 
the boy we had then—no sentimentality about him, a real busi- 


If we have any luck, we'll be 
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Mercedes did not answer. He wanted to apologize, but her silence prevented. 


ness man. An’ he’s got a good Secretary above him. An’ in 
the second place, we’ve been careful how we chose our time, boy. 
The dam’ll be half built before Londreth can get into action. 
Washington’s quit for the summer. It wont do him no good to 
go back there now. An’ his own Governor isn’t like that feller 
a few years ago. He’s like ol’ Cardon, a real business man. I'd 
like to see Londreth go up an’ tell him his little ol’ ideas—the 
blamed dude! How many places has he got over there now, 
anyhow? I haven’t been in since we made the first survey.” 

“Four. The other three are eleven miles down the river. We 
wont affect them. He’s got a pretty big outfit for that country. 
Runs about a thousand head of cattle.” 

“Rich, I suppose? Got a daddy who lets him play with it?” 
Mr. Weassel’s voice was succulently sneering. 

Welkins shook his head. “No, I wouldn’t say that. He’s been 
a pretty hard worker, Londreth. He’s a pretty good rancher. 


ve So you’re thinkin’ of starting at once, are you? Got all 
the money we want?” 

“Not all, but we'll get it.” 

Mr. Welkins reflected. 

“T just ran into Duffield down at the hotel,” he said. “Like 


to talk it over with him? He’s looking around for investments.” 
“Duffield, of Elder, Duffield and Company? That’s a good 
idea, Jud. A mighty good idea. See if you can get hold of 
him.” 
Mr. Duffield, entering the office ten minutes later, proved to be 


a quietly dressed silent man of about forty, with the heaviness 
and whiteness that for some curious reason seems to assail the 
indoor man in an outdoor country. He looked at Mr. Weassel 
without smiling, and two minutes of solemn mutual flattery being 
over: “Oh—eh—you—was it anything special you wanted to 
see me about, Mr. Weassel?” 


“Oh, nothin’, Mr. Duffield, nothin’ much. Jes’ a little scheme 


of ours I thought maybe you might be interested in. Like to 
see it?” 
“Why, yes. What is it? Irrigation?” 


Say, you investment fellers 
Bring over 


“You've said it, Mr. Duffield. 
are mighty quick at that sort of thing, aren’t you? 
them maps an’ blue-prints, will you, Jud?” 

Mr. Weassel arose and spread out a map. 

“Now look here.” A pencil traced a river course. “This here 
is the Lost Cabin Country, Mr. Duffield, and this is the Lost 
Cabin—you know about it—which stores water for the Haileyville 
Irrigation Project two hundred miles below—Haileyville over in 
this State. Well sir, that dam, as you may also know, never has 
stored water enough and never will. There’s never a year when 
them Haileyville fellers aint clamorin’ for water an’ when some 
of ’em don’t lose money. Now look at this.” The pencil moved 
southward and west. “Down here in the mountains, forty miles 
further on. are these two lakes, an’ the stream they empty into 
runs into the Lost Cabin five miles from their outlet. The minute 
Jud and I saw ’em, we said to ourselves if we can dam those 
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Mr. Duffield 
found his eyes 
resting on Mer- 
cedes, who had 
suddenly appeared. 


lakes, we'll have an 
extra supply of water 

for them Haileyville 
fellers and we can 

jes about—within 
reason, Mr. Duffield, 
within reason, of 
course—charge ‘em 

what we want. When 

a‘ feller’s crops are 

dyin’ on his hands, 

he's likely to be gen- 
erous. Moreover, Mr. 
Duffield, the dam 
wont be anythin’. 

Not if I know dams. 

The country’s just 
built for one. A narrow 
canon. We can put it in 
in a summer an’ at practi- 
cally no expense. You see, 
Mr. Duffield?” 

He stood back and re- 
garded his visitor trium- 
phantly. 

“Yes, I see,’ said Mr. 
Duffield, but for a moment 
he was thoughtful. “And 
the Government will have 
no objections?” 

“Objections? What for? 
Besides, that’s all settled. I'll show 
you a letter we got this morning. 
Oh, we’ve had our enemies, Mr. 
Duffield, jes’ like everyone else, an’ 
they've told lies about us, but when 
the thing was explained to the Gov- 
ernment and properly backed up, as 
it has been recently, they saw what 
we were tryin’ to do. It aint nothin’ 
but supplyin’ a want. Now, jes’ be- 
low this ridge here’—the pencil moved again—‘“there’s a big flat 
of about twenty thousand acres—an’ we’re goin’ to run water out 
on it an’ sell it to homesteaders. Oh, it’s a legitimate irriga- 
tion scheme, Mr. Duffield!” 

For a moment Mr. Duffield was silent, tapping thoughtfully 
with a pencil of his own on the desk before him. Finally he 
turned his eyes upon Mr. Weassel. “It is certainly an attractive 
proposition,” he said. He straightened up. “I'll have to see Mr 
Elder, of course; and a personal investigation would be necessary 
But as the thing stands now, I must say it sounds like a very sure 
investment. Do you think there would be any trouble getting 
homesteaders? There usually isn’t.” 

Mr. Weassel shrugged his shoulders. “There’s no reason why 
we should pay for our ditches an’ development out of our own 
pockets. But we wont have to. No sir. You know that as 
well as I do, Mr. Duffield. You never have any trouble get- 
ting homesteaders. All you have to do is to shout home- 
stead in any of them big cities back East, like Chicago or Denver, 
to have ’em flockin’ in here like crows. You know how it always 
1S 

Mr. Duffield stood up. “Well,” he said, “I must be getting along.” 

He paused halfway to the wicket gate. “I take it for granted 
that there aren’t many big expenses, are there? Not much land 
to buy out, or condemn, or that sort of thing? It’s a pretty wild 
sort of country, isn’t it? Anyone to pay off?” 
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Mr. Weassel shook his head. “Not a thing but the scenery, 
except a feller named Londreth, an’ he wont amount to much.” 

“Who’s he?” 

“An Easterner—a kinda damn’ fool. He’s got a ranch stuck 
away up there by the lakes. In fact, there’s nothin’ but some 
timber that separates him from the lower one, and a wooded 
ridge from the upper. The dam will about submerge him. His 
place is in sort of a mountain meadow before the outlet runs 
down into the cahon. He’s dealt us a whole lot of misery in 
the past, Mr. Duffield, but he wont this time. We've got him 
sewed up.” 

“You've offered him a price?” 

“In the past, of course, but not recently. Now it wont be any 
too good a price, I can tell you. His place, you see, don't 
amount to much as a ranch—mostly pasture. He lives there 
because he likes it, an’ homesteaded it when he first came into 
the country. Uses it as a kind of cattle station. He’s got some 
fine buildin’s on it, all fixed up—big log cabins and that sort of 
thing. But they wont be worth much either.” 
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“What are his especial objections?” 

Mr. Weassel paused for a moment and allowed his eyes to grow 
large with quiet humor. “Well sir,” he said finally and with 
emphasis on the two first words, “you wouldn’t believe me if I 
told you. He says it isn’t his ranch so much, although he home- 
steaded it—he says it’s the lakes.”’ 

“The lakes?” 

“Um-hum—the lakes. Says they’re two of the finest lakes in 
the world, an’ that he knows because he’s seen a whole lot more, 
an’ that he hates to see a fool government give ‘em away for 
nothin’. Says they’re a future business asset, if you want to look 
at it that way. But, that’s the kind of feller he is, Mr. Duffield.” 

“Oh, it’s probably not his real reason,” said Mr. Duffield. “He's 
probably got another that doesn’t sound so good. I’m for lakes 


myself when they don’t 


stand in the way ol 
other things —I1 go 
camping on a_ lake 
every summer. He’s 


got something else up 
his sleeve.” 

Mr. Weassel thrust 
his hands into his 
trousers pockets, and 
jingled some keys. 
“Perhaps,” he reflected, 
“perhaps. But he’s 
sure dealt us some mis- 
ery, as I told you be- 
fore.” A sudden idea 
seemed to strike him. 
“Look here, Mr. Dutf- 
field, if, upon further 
investigation, you’d 
like to come in with 
us, sir, why don’t you 
go over with Jud and 
talk to this fellow 
yourself? Yes sir, that 
might be a _ mighty 
good idea. Jud, here, 
will be goin’ in imme- 
diately to look over his 


surveys an’ let con- 
tracts an’ get things 
started. He’s often 
stayed at this feller 


Londreth’s ranch, an’ I 
want him to stay there 
especially this time an’ 
see if he can talk him 
into a little sense about 
selling out. I don't 
want a lawsuit if I can 
help it. Jud and Lon- 
dreth get on real well 
Perhaps you and Lon- 
dreth might get on 
even better. He might 
listen to you.” 

Mr. Duffield hesita- 
ted. “Well, I'll see,” 
he said. “I'll see. I'll 
write you in a week or 
so. Meantime, good-by, 
gentlemen. Good-by! 

Mr. Weassel watched 
the neat figure as it dis- 
appeared through the 
door and _ reappeared 
passing the window. 

He sank back into 
his chair and sighed 

“The ol’ West is changin’, Jud,” he observed sadly after a little 
pause. “Yes sir, it’s changin’. Too much business an’ not enough 
sentiment. It’s losin’ its pep an’ nerve. Twenty years ago a 
feller like that would of jumped at our proposition, an’ now he 
wants to investigate.” 

“Oh, he’ll come in,” said Mr. Welkins soothingly. 

“Yes, I know, but it’s the attitude I object to. 
our bigness of vision, as you might say.” 


Sorta losin’ 


Chapter Ten 
T is difficult for a normal man to be greatly discontented, let 
alone greatly unhappy, in the first month or so of his mar- 
riage. Marriage under any circumstances is, to begin with, too 
much of an adventure to permit of immediate tedium, of many 
immediate questions, of too serious immediate irritations. Stephen, 
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moreover, was luckier than most. Not only had he 
the adventure of trying to discover what this mys- 
terious creature who, like all her mysterious sisters, 
had suddenly determined to follow a man about, was 
up to, but he had the surer adventure of disclosing 
bit by bit to this same mysterious creature, through 
the sweet summer months—green June, multicolored 
July, tawny August, golden September—the country 
he loved. He and Mercedes did not have to go away 
for their honeymoon; they were in a country of 
perpetual honeymoon. 

There were at least twenty well-known trails that 
Stephen had to show, and at least six known only 
to himself; there was the river winding for forty 
miles through the valley, sometimes rapid and shal- 
low, with wide dry cobblestone edges, and some- 
times deep and quietly formidable, where it ran be- 
tween high banks—in places cafions of red and gray 
soil—it had cut for itself. There was the valley to 
be explored in its entire open, sagebrush-dotted 
warmth—twenty miles of length and fifteen of 
width, with its surrounding immense forest-covered 
hills and its scattered ranches, on some of which 
lived people to whom Stephen was devoted, and on 
others people whom, in the hearty frontier fashion, 
he detested without reservation. Rather nervously 
he watched how Mercedes was received. 

Mercedes fell in love with “Uncle” Dan Pallet, 
Stephen's nearest neighbor, five miles down the river. 
Uncle Dan obviously fell in love with Mercedes. 

“She’s too good for you, Londreth,” he said in his 
solemn twinkling way. “Yes sir, too good. You're 
jes’ a plain ordinary man—we're all plain ordinary 
men. But a woman—wel], if they get real stirred 
up, they can do things men don’t even think of. Yes 
sir—these women!” 

Mercedes asked Stephen if she could ride down to 
see Uncle Dan whenever she wanted. 

“Yes, of course, if you get Laplace to give you a 
good safe horse. Old Betsy will do; she never moves 
off a trot.”” But Stephen felt a little hurt that Mer- 
cedes wanted so much to go, and alone. “What do 
you two talk about?” 

Mercedes sighed as if with rapturous memories. 

“About Indians and mines and cowboys.” 

She might also have added, although she herself 
was not articulately conscious of it, that Uncle Dan 
had the Southwestern way of expressing to a woman, 
without saying so, the fact that he found her charm- 
ing and essential. Mercedes felt herself very im- 
portant at Uncle Dan’s. He asked her opinion about 
cooking, about the arrangements of his bachelor 
house, even about farming. 

“Now, about this yeah fence, Mer-cedes? I’m 
agoing to take the jog out of it, see. What'd you 
advise? Had I better run off to the east or the 
north?” 

Coming back from one of these excursions, Mer- 
cedes asked Stephen if she couldn’t take charge of 
the kitchen and of “Sluff’’ Dennis the cook. 

“Oh, darling, darling! Sluff’s been here ten years. He’s the 
only one of the outfit who calls me Steve. I don’t even dare tell 
him that I hate fried eggs for breakfast.” And then Stephen 
added hastily: “If you only knew what having the house dusted, 
the way you've been doing it lately, means to me!” 

He was glad, however, that Mercedes wanted to do things, 
although he couldn’t think of a single thing for her to do, and 
he was delighted that the countryside liked her so much and that 
she fitted into it so well. He had had his doubts about the lat- 
ter. Stephen’s neighbors did not seem to think, as Stephen did,— 
and hated himself for so doing, but couldn’t help it,—that Mer- 
cedes’ checked riding-coat and breeches were queer and painfully 
reminiscent of a motion-picture queen’s. They were so used to 
queer costumes on the part of Easterners. 

How to tell her, without hurting her feelings, that he didn’t 
like that riding suit? Stephen did not know. She was so proud 
of it; it was the first one she had ever had. She liked to slap 
the too red, badly fitting boots with a little quirt Laplace had 
given her. 
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“What's the matter with you?” he demanded 


It was difficult to tell her that and several other things as well 
—discriminations of conduct that Stephen originally had thought 
could be easily pointed out. Not vitally important things, but 
fairly necessary sooner or later in a wife. .... Yes, in reality, 
damnably important—for her own sake if for no other reason, 
if for nothing else than to save her future embarrassment. He 
and Mercedes would not be on the ranch all the time. Besides, 
sometimes people came to the ranch. For instance, he had had 
a letter from Joan’s friend Mary Ward, saying that she wanted 
to stop over sometime in September on her way from the East 
to California. Apparently very young creatures like Mercedes had 
to be spoken to distinctly. They did not learn altogether by 
observation. 

Strange how subtle such matters were, how delicate the dividing 
line—how impossible to put them into words or explain them. 
All the more irritating for that reason. Stephen at the mo- 
ment was so close to being completely in love with Mercedes that 
he resented in an exaggerated fashion these detractions from the 
person he wished her to be. 
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fiercely. “You ought to be whipped!” “Try it,” said Mercedes, staring up at him. 


There was, for instance, the subject of the use or abuse of 
one’s mother tongue. About birth, death or war a person could 
be frank, but to complain of a gesture required incalculable di- 
plomacy. 

Between the condition of being “tight” and being “boozy” (and 
the reformers were uncannily acute when they made the substan- 
tive of the latter a synonym for wine) there seems little choice, 
but it shocked Stephen to hear his wife describe, in her soft 
clipped syllables, a famous sculptor as a boozy old thing she had 
once seen at a real party. 

On this occasion he adventured into open criticism. There were 
other implications. He had a vision of that party: of fat 
Silenus-like men who didn’t care what little girls thought or how 
they spoke, so long as they ended badly. Heretofore, circuitously, 
somewhat ponderously, but, as he thought, very adroitly, he had 
made his suggestions obliquely—by means of long parables, or 
books, or gentle irony. The poor absurd creature! As if you can 
ever make suggestions to a woman without her knowing it. 

At the moment, he and Mercedes were riding side by side down 


the late afternoon dimness of a deserted logging road. Before 
them, at the distant end of an aisle of gigantic pines, an oblong 
of orange sunset sky lay between feathery black branches. There 
was no sound but the soft clop-clop of the horses’ feet and the 
jingling of bridles and spurs, the creaking of leather. 

Mercedes did not answer Stephen when he had finished; she 
kept her face turned to the sunset. He had a sinking feeling 
that she had not understood in the least what he had said, that 
she would never understand—also, vaguely but warmly, he de- 
tested himself for what he had said. A nightjar somewhere in 
the distance uttered its booming cry, and Stephen thought it the 
loneliest sound he had ever heard. 

He wanted to apologize—he wanted to lean over in his saddle 
and take Mercedes in his arms; but her silence prevented him. 
He was very miserable, but he only looked a little prouder than 
usual, and more aloof. 

It occurred to Stephen that far from any danger of Mercedes’ 
talking too much, of any of the Broadway flippancy he had im- 
agined he might have to combat, there was a danger of her not 
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talking enough—at least to him. He had an impression that she 
had a good deal to say to Laplace and others, but to him she was 
singularly nonexplanatory. And yet he had not thought her so 
silent to begin with—noncommunicative, yes; shy, yes; but not 
silent. He realized that the past three weeks had been largely 
a monologue on his part, not that he himself was ordinarily a 
talkative person. But there had been so much to explain and 
describe and recount. 

And Mercedes had been very good. She had been very atten- 
tive. She had followed Stephen around wherever he had gone, 
looking gravely at his views and trails, his forests and waterfalls 
and mountains and fields. She had also looked gravely at his cat- 
tle and, with a grave calmness that concealed fear, had begun 
to ride. But she seldom expressed any opinion about what she 
saw. Sometimes this apparent lack of appreciativeness irritated 
Stephen a little, especially when, up some green tangled path or 
on top of a hill, they had reached a spot especially dear to him. 
He forgot that he had once said he hated people who exclaimed 
over scenery. 

He would stretch out beside her—she sitting bolt upright, her 
hands about her knees—smoking a cigarette he had just rolled, 
one finger of an idle hand touching her lightly, his long length 
infinitely more beautiful in its stained old “chaps” of orange 
leather, its faded blue shirt and neck-handkerchief than it had 
ever been in Eastern clothes. The sunburn of his cheeks seemed 
darker out here, his green eyes grayer and more brilliant, his whole 
face sharper and keener. Even his nondescript chestnut hair be- 
gan to take on more vivid, lighter shades. He was that way in 
his actions, too. He was exceedingly graceful and powerful as he 
got on and off a horse; he was obviously the owner of this upper 
ranch, with its foreman, its gray-haired, broken-nosed, sardonic 
cook, its seven or eight ranch hands and cowboys; of his three 
lower ranches with their separate “outfits” of from two to five 
men each. Very gentle and well liked, smiling, humorous and 
sympathetic, but decisive and respected. 

“Jean adores you, doesn’t he? He was telling me so yesterday.” 

“Of course he does, just as I adore him.” 

“He makes me want to cry sometimes because he loves you so 
much,” 

Ah, this was the way a woman talked when she really cared 
for a man! Stephen leaned closer, his eyes shining. 

“Or laugh,” added Mercedes hastily, in the curious way she 
had of withdrawing at just the wrong moment, as if she was 
afraid of giving herself away, was afraid of saying too much. 

“Thanks,” said Stephen dryly. 


FTEN in the mountain dusk, after supper where everyone sat 

at one long table in silence, except for Stephen and Mercedes, 
Stephen would join his men squatting on their heels near the well. 
Mercedes would perch on a fence near by. Dusk would change to 
a night of brilliant stars. The neighboring ridges covered with 
pines and firs would grow black and raggedly bearded. The giant 
mountains behind them would increase in somber stature and 
seem actually to cut a pointed pattern from the sky. It would 
be very silent except for the sound of the stream that came down 
from the lakes above Stephen’s place and divided his meadows 
in two, and very cool, with a gentle coolness full of smells. In the 
darkness the cigarettes of Stephen and his men would glow in a 
circle near to the ground; above them Mercedes’ lonely cigarette 
would glow meditatively. 

Mercedes had never heard such talk. The voices, to begin with, 
were so slow and beautiful and convinced, searching for just 
the right figurative words, quaint or funny or tragic. And the 
listeners were so gravely attentive and polite, although at the 
end of the story or description, if it was not entirely pleasing or 
accurate, destructive criticism would snap out like the crack of 
a whip. Mercedes had never heard people describe other people 
so aptly; nor had she ever heard animals made so amusing and 
understandable. And yet there was no pathetic fallacy: animals 
were animals, not men and women, animals acutely understood in 
the earnest, humorless, passionate, fearful, heartbreaking world in 
which animals live. 

The stars would come back again, the sound of the stream, the 
rustle of the small wind filled with the scent of timothy and al- 
falfa and mint and pines, and in the shadows “Doge” would say 
something amusing and double-edged—Doge Sarcy, slim, thin, 
very debonair, demurely cruel and mysteriously grammatical. 
“You don’t always have to swear at women. I’ve met three or 
four in my life who understood gentleness. And a couple of ’em 
were young, too.” 

Stephen felt that a good many of Doge’s remarks were directed 





The Delectable Mountains 


toward Mercedes, the remarks of a man who knew women too 
well—provocative and delicately tentative, establishing an under 
current of understanding. The thought made him uncomfortable 


I" was in the great foothill forests just back of the ranch 
and in the granite cahons and peaks beyond that Stephen took 
the greatest joy, and to which, whenever he had the time, he went 
with Mercedes. The forests were turning toward July; the moss 
and the pine-grass were taking on a deeper, more assured green; 
the purple lupin was thicker in the open meadows, and in the 
glimpses one had from time to time, as the trail twisted, of giant 
rock masses cutting into a blue sky, one perceived the faint haze 
of summer. 

Stephen led Mercedes to his two beloved lakes, the one not 
far from the ranch, the other a mile above. The farther one lay 
in a bowl of sharply descending, heavily timbered ridges with, to 
the west, a soaring canon down which poured a waterfall. 

“T’ve always lo-loved these la-lakes,”’ said Stephen thoughtfully 
and hesitatingly. “They've always seemed a sort of symbol for 
what I’ve been looking for. I—lI used to ride up here a lot 
when I was tired or worried.” 

He sat up in the grass, and locked his hands about one knee, and 
as always, when excited or greatly interested, he forgot to stutter. 

“I tell you men have to have some space, and they have to 
be let alone a little, and they have to have beauty around them. 
All else is of comparatively small importance. Men and women 
are all right. The stuff they’re made out of isn’t so bad; it only 
becomes dreadful when it is twisted out of shape.” 

Mercedes caught some of the passion hidden behind these cas- 
ual, disconnected words. What a fighting face, like a hawk, like 
a falling ax, this strange man her husband had when he talked 
like this! It frightened her but stirred her. If only she could 
stir him in the same way! But women didn’t mean much to him. 
She stared at him with big eyes, her chin cupped in her hands. 

“You think so much,” she sighed. ‘Most people don’t think at 
all.” 

Six miles north of the lake and upper ranch, deep in the 
mountains and reached only by a rough cafion trail of half a 
mile in length that followed the bed of a rushing stream, Stephen 
showed Mercedes what he called his “Last Ditch Ranch.” 

“That will be its official name,’ he said, “if ever I have to 
come and live here. And maybe some day I'll have to. It’s hard 
to stop ugliness and stupidity. ... . See, it’s nice, isn’t it? You 
can’t get in except on horseback, and there’s a mile of the best 
trout-stream in the country. It was homesteaded by an old fel- 
low named Ralston, and I bought it from him four years ago.” 

A long slender valley opened up before them as they came out 
of the pines of the trail. The stream, quiet before it took its 
final plunge, flowed deep and clear through a soft meadow land 
starred with wild flowers. To the east was the forest, to the 
north and south huge rough hills heavily timbered; to the west 
was the main range of the mountains. 

“Fairly well protected, isn’t it?” chuckled Stephen. “And right 
at the end of the valley—up there where we are going, in that 
clump of firs and aspens—are the buildings, not bad, and easily 
made comfortable. If I’m bothered, I'll move everything I have, 
lock, stock and barrel, and come up here. And then I'll hire a 
boy to lie out along this trail with a rifle and shoot everyone I 
don’t like.” 

Stephen and Mercedes bathed in the streams and lakes to whi-h 
they came. A heavenly coolness, breathless laughter, the smell of 
wet ferns. 

It was in such moments as these that Stephen found himself 
satisfied and close to Mercedes and sure of an intense happiness. 
Sure, too, that Mercedes was happy—something of which at other 
times he was frequently not at all sure. Moments like these, 
and sometimes at night when he reached out in the darkness, or 
the clear moonlight, and drew her to him. But he did not under- 
stand all her gestures, although they delighted him. About some 
of them there was a convulsive fierce tenderness, a yearning en- 
tirely apart from her somewhat disillusioned ordinary self, that 
left him puzzled. It was as if she sought to capture an intangi- 
bility that eluded her; and he, Stephen, knew that he was not 
intangible. 

He asked her if she was happy. She shrugged her shoulders and 
smiled and said she supposed she was as happy as anyone was; 
and then she suddenly kissed him. 


T the end of June, Mr. Welkins and a stranger arrived in a 
dusty motorcar early one evening. Stephen, at a loss to ac- 
count for the visit, invited them in. (Continued on page 126) 
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Boe Harold Mac Grath 


Illustrated by Leche Ralph 


As you read this new story by the famous author of “The Puppet Crown” 
and “Deuces Wild,” he is motoring in France gathering new 
impressions of that land familiar to him of old, which 
he will reflect in the stories he purposes writing 
on his return—most of which will ap- 
pear in the pages of this magazine. 


HARLEY HEDDEN was one of those chaps who will not 

grow up, no matter what Time says. I don’t mean that he was 
a Peter Pan; he wasn’t so simple as that. I mean that he was 
born with an inextinguishable light-heartedness. Do you go to 
the movies? Then you have seen the railroad train come rushing 
down upon the doomed heroine—to stop within a hair of her. 
That’s the way Charley used to rush upon forbidden things. The 
whole community would gasp, believing they saw Charley run- 
ning plump into the arms of the devil—then laugh themselves 
weak when Charley suddenly veered to the right. 

Of course there were people whom Charley had disappointed 
so often that they hoped he would get a foot caught some day. 
You know how it is. We're a queer collection of animals. We all 
go to the aviation field: God forfend that we should want an 
accident—we merely want to be there if it happens. VW/hat’s in 
the background? Stuff for conversation. Only a few o- us can 
draw conversation from inward sources; so most of us have to 
see things in order to talk. 

Had Charley’s father and mother been gay, the town would 
have understood him. But nobody had ever heard his father go 
beyond a chuckle or his mother beyond a titter. Folks seem to 
forget that those with a true sense of humor are the least noisy 
about it. His parents understood Charley, but they never let 
him know it, nor abetted him in his whimsical adventures. They 
are gone now, and there’s no completely understanding hand ever 
upon his shoulder. What wife ever understands a man so well as 
his mother? 

Men liked Charley, and women did too. He was never dull 
anywhere, not even on the morning after. He was in life what 
Chopin is on the piano keys: full of unexpected runs, thundering 
chords, whimsicalities, little tendernesses, crescendos, piu mossos, 
prestos, piu lentos, delicatissimos ; he was harmony and human-y. 

Men said of him: “Best old scout in the world.” 

Women said of -him: “He’s handsome and lovable, but I 
shouldn’t care to risk him as a husband.” 

Before I go any further, I’m going to ask you a favor. Never 
coddle a peeve. For growing, it has Jack’s historic beanstalk 
among the Also-rans. Not so long ago a fiercely mustached man 
had a peeve which eventually cost humanity ten million lives. 
A second favor, while I’m about it: if you’re married, never take’ 
the advice of another married man; it is never applicable to your 
case. 

Hedden went away on a fishing trip in Maine, and came back 
married. We all said in our town that she was just the woman 
for him. She was the twine to his kite. To shift the metaphor, 


she was rock; but I’m afraid that her sense of humor was in the 
middle of it. Norma Winston loved Charley; but it’s my opinion 
that she married him chiefly to reform him. In music he was 
Chopin and she was Handel; and played at the same time! 

She was pretty, petite, with a body as beautiful and boyish as 
Puck’s. Odd, but little women are seldom more than pretty. 
Beauty must conform with certain mathematical computations; 
and Norma fell short of all these measurements. She played the 
piano exquisitely; and had she been half as tender to Charley as 
she was to the piano-keys, there would have been no tragedy 
in their lives. 

She possessed a remarkable gift of speech. (I might say some- 
thing mean here, but I sha’n’t—about the gift being general.) 
She hadn’t been in town two years before she was president of 
half a dozen women’s clubs, and vociferated against war, divorce, 
bootleggers, flappers and sex novels. She was (as Charley put 
it) very againstable. 

Beyond the fact that her father and mother were dead, we 
knew nothing about her antecedents. But we took her up im- 
mediately for his sake, and later began to congratulate him upon 
his luck. She was a corking good sea-anchor, which permitted him 
to drift, but never far out of the course. 

She was bitterly down on divorcées. We had three in town who 
were as good women as ever drew breath; but never any one 
of them was invited to the old Hedden house. Oh, she was polite 
enough when she met them elsewhere; but in her house they were 
taboo. She was prim New England, and so we made allowances 
for her idiosyncrasies. In our part of the world we accepted 
divorce along with coffee and doughnuts. 

It was easy to see that she loved our Charles; and he was 
clean mad about her. But out in society she was always rebuffing 
his bursts of affection. I have seen him emulate the movie 
hero by bending and kissing her hand, and heard her say impa- 
tiently: 

“Don’t be silly!” 

You never can tell. Some men have to be tantalized, dangled, 
to be held in matrimony: the same tactics upon another man cuts 
the sea-anchor, and he goes upon the reefs. There’s no formula 
for love. Josie thinks her man no longer loves her when he 
ceases to beat her; Mary knows hers no longer cares when he 
beats her. There’s no standard pill for it; you have to invent your 
own medicine as you go along. 

On the other hand, if Charley had a slight cold, a barked shin, 
a toothache, she was the tenderest darling a man could wish for. 
So Charley, the scheming rascal, would invent all manner of ills 
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just to bring her into his arms. I don’t believe she ever tumbled 
—because he never overworked his play. 

Charley and I grew up together, went to college together, to 
war. I am Peter Brent, general manager of the Hedden Mills. 
I am therefore in Charley’s confidence in all things. When he 
has a trouble, he brings it to me, and we thresh it out. 

Charley liked to play, and Norma didn’t know how. That’s the 
main tragedy in married life; from this apparently trivial thing 
all others evolve. I mean love-play. A man likes his woman to 
sit on his knees, to rumple his hair, to nuggle him—not too 
much of it, mind you, just a good average. A man, a real man, 
knowing that his home-coming will be received in such a fashion, 
hurries home on racing clouds. Alone in the house with Charley, 
Norma would not romp; her queer dignity forbade it. Her New 
England upbringing, I suspect. 

“Supposing the servants saw you?” 

And Charley would mutter under his breath: “T’ hell with the 
servants!” ; 


NORMA was a superhousewife. Every penny was accounted for; 
the servants toed the mark. She was thrifty and economical, 
but no worthy charity was ever denied a contribution. 

There was in her, besides her dignity, an odd streak of mulish- 
ness. There were times when she could neither be led nor be 
driven. She wasn’t always in the right, either. If she formed a 
plan, she played it out, willy-nilly. If we men knew all about 
our sweethearts before we married them, perhaps we wouldn't. 

Charley liked to fish and hunt; and Norma looked upon these 
diversions with horror. 

“Good Lord, Norma, we have fish on Fridays—they have to be 
killed, don’t they?” 

“But they are not killed for the fun of it. Oh, you may go, 
if you want to; but I think it downright cruelty.” 

“You didn’t seem to be so terribly against it up there in 
Maine.” 

Norma did not reply. She couldn’t very well confess that she 
had purposed, upon marrying him, to cure him of this lust to 
kill things. 

I put in my oar. “Norma, Charley is delicate.” 

“I know it,” she replied. Her eyes filled. (Charley was as 
tough as a coastal oak!) 

“This out-of-doors stuff is the best thing in the world for 
him. It’ll keep him fit.” 

“Let him go on walking expeditions. His health doesn’t require 
him to kill fish and birds. You men!” 

“How about the feathers on your hat, the furs you wear?” 

She got around that, and I gave up. It spoiled our trips. 
Charley, when he laid a fly, always recollected that Norma didn’t 
like it. 

And yet after two years he adored her still, and to her there 
would never be any other man. 

Falling out of love isn’t the real tragedy; it’s loving and mis- 
understanding. 

Norma had subdued Charley; but I knew that he was only a 
volcano resting. 


N Saturday nights he was permitted to go to the club and 

play bridge till midnight, and golf every afternoon at the 
Country Club, if he felt like it. She did not object to his pipes 
around the living-rooms nor to his cabinet of pre-war stuff. She 
did not drink; she did not smoke; she considered cards less an 
evil than a waste of time; but she did not object to others moder- 
ately using these routes to good times. 

I often wondered about her parents, of whom she never spoke. 
Evidently they had battened her down pretty thoroughly; and 
it would require a genuine upheaval to crack this parental casing. 
For my part, I was sure that down below, she was all Charley 
desired. But how to get to it was beyond me, beyond Charley. 
Puritan bred, she was; but no woman with those eyes and lips 
was or could be totally without fire. 

She was churchy, attending both morning and evening services 
on Sunday; and of course Charley had to go along, bored but 
uncomplaining. 

When he came home from the mills, she always met him with 
a kiss; but he was inclined to sweep her up and waltz around 
with her, against which she protested. Her plea was that such 
exhibitions would break down the dignity of the servants. 

“Let’s go up to the woods alone for a week,” he once suggested. 

“What for?” 

“So we can fool without damaging the damned help 

“Charley!” 


” 





Scherzo 


“WHAT am I going to do, Pete?” he asked one day in the 
office, where our desks were side by side. 

“About what?” 

“Norma. How am I going to wake her up?” 

“Maybe she’s afraid of waking up.” 

“Why should she be afraid to go with me? I’m her husband. 
Lord, I never saw a woman so afraid of what servants and 
other people think! What the devil do I care what they think? 
If she only liked to dance!” 

“Why didn’t you find out these things before you married her?” 
I asked, being privileged to ask impertinent questions. 

“You talk like a moron, Pete. What did you know about Kate 
before you married her? What’s any man know except that he’s 
in love?” 

“Well, imitate her dignity. You've had your playtime; settle 
down. Out at the club strangers are always asking who that crazy 
fellow is, meaning you. On the job you're as dignified as Chester- 
field. Play her game and see if she likes it. Supposing you had 
a whining, clinging one like poor old Diggs? Norma’s the best 
thing that could have happened to you.” 

“Darn it all, you don’t understand!” 

“Nobody does.” 

“You and Kate are a pair of old stick-in-the-muds.” 

“Safety first,’ I retorted. “Anybody, to hear you talk, would 
think you were heading for the divorce court.’ 

Charley laughed. “She wouldn’t divorce me if I took a troop 
of Follies up to the camp. But Pete, it makes me restless. I 
can’t help the whimsical notions that pop into my head. I'm 
young. In a few years the zest of life will drop. I want an honest, 
clean, good time while I'm young. Norma doesn’t care to dance; 
she’s cold toward the theater. When I come home nights, she 
wants me to stay in. Evening papers, pipe, slippers, when I want 
to get out somewhere and whoop ’er up. Twice a week would 
be enough.” 


I FELT sorry for them both. I began to worry a little, too. More 
than one marriage in our town had been scrapped by this 
combination of love and incompatibility. Charley craved for affec- 
tion, and unless it was physical in expression, he could not sense 
it. Some women break their hearts because they don’t get it, and 
some women break their husbands because they don’t give it. 

It would be useless to send Kate, my wife, over to coach Norma. 
Stuff and nonsense—that would be Norma’s greeting. 

“Pete,” said Charley, “can we run the mills on four days a 
week through the summer?” 

“I don’t believe we'd break even.” 

Ever since the war, the Hedden Mills had been up and down. 
Sometimes we would be able to run six months on full time; then 
would come a slump, and we'd have to slice off three days. The 
men were very decent about it, and loyal. Charley was the sort 
who took his men into his confidence, told them the truth about 
the business, exactly as his father had. So the men trusted him 
absolutely, which is a high compliment to one so volatile as 
Charley. 

“Well, I'll try the four-day stunt,” said he. 

“No regular vacations this summer. We can send the girls away 
and see them week-ends. There’s a lot of psychology in this 
game, boy. To show the men that you care, that you’re running 
the mills for their own sake, that your income from the business 
isn’t even a beer-income, keeps radicalism out. But if you run 
away all summer, the men will feel betrayed.” 

“T know it. You can run the business better than I can; but 
I’m Hedden. I've a notion the old place will be on its feet proper 
this winter.” 

“My notion, too.” 

But it seemed Mrs. Charley had notions. 


HE tossed the bomb at his feet with all the nonchalance in 
the world. Bridegrooms should remember never to utter fool- 
ish promises. 

He was given his regular kiss that night, a light and chaste 
salute, a soufflé sort of thing, of very little substance and of much 
tantalization. 

“How was everything today?” she asked. Mere formula. She 
asked that each night, and having got the expected answer, dis- 
missed the mills. 

“How did the club meeting come out?”—with covert irony. 

“As I expected. They are trying to force in Mrs. Chittenden 
over my head.” 

Mrs. Chittenden was one of the divorcées, whom Charley and 
I knew to be one of the dearest women in town. 








I have seen him emulate the movie hero by kissing her hand, and heard her say impatiently: 


“Norma, I grew up with Nellie Chittenden. She’s fine; and she 
had all the right in the world to leave Chittenden. Aren’t you 
carrying this antipathy too far?” 

“Why bring up that discussion?” 
know my opinions.” 

“On this subject they are not fair.” 

It was very nearly a row; but Charley had tact. Besides, she 
was so pretty that he threw his arm around her and laid a kiss 
on her hair. With a little laugh she slipped out of the embrace. 
The butler had opened the dining-room door to announce that 
dinner was served. 

I do not hold that she was all to blame for what follows; but 
she was a good two-thirds to blame. Charley never would have 
made such an ass of himself if Norma hadn’t fairly booted him 
toward it—the other woman. Oh, she hadn’t arrived in town yet, 
but she was on the way. Trust to old Nick for that. 


Norma countered. “You 


“Don't be silly!” 


As for the bomb: “I went to the shipping-office today,” she be- 
gan animatedly. “We can sail on the fifteenth of July and return 
on the same date in September.” 

“Sailing?” 

“Why, yes. You told me the day we were married that at 
the end of two years we would be able to have our belated honey- 
moon abroad.” 

He leaped toward the notion. He and Norma alone for weeks, 
without the fear of servants and acquaintances when he fondled 
her—with nothing at all to do but make love to her, to crack up 
that provoking dignity of hers. Stepped toward the notion, and 
then stepped back. 

It wasn’t the expense. He had plenty of money outside the 
mills. He could have closed the mills for good and not felt it 
particularly in a financial way. But the mills were his second 
love, a kind of orphan he had sworn to protect. He felt that if 
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he ran away now, he would lose this orphau 
If he went abroad in the present crisis it 
would disintegrate the loyalty of the men; 
many of them would be leaving for other jobs 
of more permanency. But the knowledge that 
he was personally sacrificing his pleasures, the 
only way he could match the sacrifices of the 
men, alone was holding things together. No; 
much as he wanted this honeymoon, it could 
not be had now. 

“Honey, we can’t go this summer,” he said 
gently. “But in February we can take the 
Mediterranean cruise.” And he went on to 
explain. 

“But Peter Brent can run the mills. It’s 
all nonsense that you must be there this sum- 
mer. You've plenty of money.” 

“It can’t be done now, honey.” 

“Very well,” she replied coldly. “I'll take 
the trip alone.” And could have bitten ow 
her tongue the moment the words were gone 

She knew that she was wrong, instantly. 
But retreat? No, thank you. After all, he 
had promised; arid now he was begging off. 
The psychology of the situation passed over 
her head. Plenty of money in the banks, a 
general manager who could be trusted—it did 
sound like nonsense that Charley couldn't take 
her abroad. It appeared to her that he did 
not want to go. 

“Why, honey, you wouldn’t have a good 
time alone, would you?” 

“I don’t see why not. It’s all nonsense 
about your having to stick to the office all 
summer. If it were a question of money, I 
could be patient. The mills, the mills, always 
the mills! You'll keep putting it off till we're 
too old to enjoy it.” 

Women often work themselves into a pas- 
sion, in self-defense, when they have taken 
the wrong end of an argument. The angrier 
Norma became, the colder she grew, and the 
more stubborn. 

“It’s only six months’ difference,’ said 
Charley. But he had already made up his 
mind not to weaken. He was in the right, 
and he knew it. “Italy in the spring—” 

“I want London and Paris; and I’m going 
if I have to use my own money.” 

The threat didn’t work, bend him, as she 
had hoped. He surrendered, but from an unexpected angle. 

“Then I'll make the reservations in the morning,” he said quiet- 
ly; but he was badly hurt. He must stand firm now, or never 
have any authority in his house. 

All Norma really wanted was a row big enough to warrant her 
stepping down. She did not want to go to Europe alone; but 
her man must be taught that when she said a thing she meant it. 
His tame acquiescence, however, astonished her and drove a bolt 
of doubt into her head. He wanted her to go; he wanted to be 
alone during the summer so he could go on his beastly fishing- 
trips! They reason like this sometimes. 

Poor child! We know the whole story now. She couldn’t help 
herself. Her peculiarities had been driven and riven into her by 
a mind full of diabolical ingenuity. 

“I should like to see England first,” she said icily, “and return 
in September from Cherbourg.” 

“How much money will you need?” 

“I don’t know!”—wanting to go to her room and cry her eyes 
out. 

“We'll make it five thousand,” he said. 
some clothes in Paris.” 

Thus the cleavage began. He did not argue with her, because 
he had long since recognized the futility of argument. And 
Norma would have given worlds to find a way out of the pit she 
had dug for herself. .... 

Next morning at the office he appeared pretty glum; and 
after an hour or so I was able to dig up the trouble. 

“Norma’s determined to go to Europe this summer, with or 
without me. What am I going to do, Pete?” 

I thought for a moment. “Let her go, Charley.” Trust the 
friend of the family to help the jam along! 
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“You'll be wanting 


The devil, whose 

tactics are pluper- 

fect, directed him 
to the next table. \ 





“Let her go alone over there? She doesn’t know anything 
about travel.” 

“She’ll learn fast enough. She can take care of herself. Cer- 
tainly you can’t go and hold the men. I can do the work, but 
I can’t command the loyalty. The men stick because they know 
you're making sacrifices you do not have to make. Let Norma 
0. 

’ “How about letting Kate go with her?’ 

“Look here, Charley, you can’t let Norma win this time. If 
Kate went with her, it would be a victory. Norma has the notion 
that threats will get you to Europe. To let her go without op- 
position may work to cure these queer moods of hers.” 

All first-class advice, if applied to the right situation; but this 
wasn’t. But how was I to know? ee 

“It’s easy for you to let my wife go to Europe alone. Would 
you let yours?” 

“Tf she were bent on it. I’m telling you what I'd do if she were 
set that way and I could not honorably go with her.” 

“T’ll tell you what,” said Charley, brightening. “I can slip over 
and bring her back.” 

“And spoil the whole show? Charley, for a year or more you ve 
been complaining about this queer streak of stubbornness in 
Norma. I haven't been able to give you any real advice because 
I know nothing of stubborn women. Now I see light. She 
doesn’t want to go alone. But she’s said she would, so she will. 
Folks have lots of heartaches in this world for not knowing when 
to back down. Up to now, all the surrenders have been on your 
side. Be firm.” 

“Damn it, I’ve got to be!” Charley cast aside his pipe so 
furiously that it slid across the desk to the rug and lay there 
unheeded. 
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“Married life,” said I, “is fifty-fifty; it isn’t sixty-five-thirty- 
five. If you weaken this trip, it will always be sixty-five-thirty- 
five.” 

“All right. But if anything happens, I'll break every bone in 
your body, Pete. I'll worry myself sick for every minute she’s 
gone.” 

“And she'll worry herself sick, too, or I don’t know her. This 
is the best thing that could happen.” 

I fixed it properly, as you shall presently see. Norma des- 
perately hunting for a loophole and all of us advising her to take 
the trip! All my plot. 

When I reached home that night, I learned that Norma had 
been over to see Kate. 

“What did she have to say?” 

“That she was going abroad this summer alone.” 

“Did you suggest that she ought not?” 

“No,” said Kate. “Opposition doesn’t get anywhere with her.” 

By this you will see that I had a collaborator; and Kate is 
twice as sensible as I am. 

“But I learned something about Norma that surprised me,’ 
went on Kate. “She is insanely jealous, under that Plymouth 
Rock of hers.” 

“Jealous? Why, Charley hasn’t looked at another woman in 
two years.” 


J 


“T told her that. But she wanted to know if there was any 
girl in town he’d fancied before marrying her.” 

“Oho!” I cried. “Kate, shell go, but she’s going to be tarna- 
tion glad to get home.”’ 

“She asked me to write to her and tell her how Charley was 
getting along.” 

“And of course you'll tell her of each flirtation.” 

“Of course.” 

We both laughed. The trouble wasn’t in our house! 

So Norma went to Europe alone, and Charley returned from 
New York in a mood I didn’t like. A gay recklessness seemed 
to possess him, a recklessness I had known in our bachelor days. 
I began to believe that in order to carry my plot to 2 successful 
conclusion, I must keep Charley on ice. He was never home a 
night; bridge till the cows came home, and frequent visits to his 
pre-war stock; dinners at the club, at the hotel, or occasionally 
with us. 

Twice a week he received a letter from Norma, and dutifully 
he replied, but never wailed about his loneliness, which is all a 
woman wants from a husband she loves. She doesn’t always re- 
sent his having a good time during her absences, but it grieves her. 

One morning, two weeks after Norma’s departure, there ar- 
rived at the Cheltingham Hotel—our fashionable hostelry—a wom- 
an with seven trunks. Ha! say you; and you may well say it. 
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She was beautiful. Her hair was a dark red. (We married men 
know how they do that.) Her face was oval, full and firm. 
(We know all about that, too.) She was neither plump nor 
slender. (Another mystery to the uninitiated.) Now, then, a 
beautiful woman, with seven trunks picturesquely decorated with 
far-off hotel labels, a woman with fine jewelry and plenty of 
money, is sure to find pleasant attentions from hotel managers 
and servants. Particularly when she orders an expensive suite and 
never argues about the price. She was registered as Mrs. Henry 
P. Stephenson, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; but she was as much a 
Spaniard as my grandmother. She spoke American with a pleasant 
draw! which queerly suggested a chuckle behind each word. 

Across the dining-room she looked about thirty; but close up 
you saw those little wrinkles, shooting from the out-corners of 
her gray-blue eyes, that nothing can eliminate, not even the knife. 
She kept her age the way the famous Ann did. You remember 
the old wheeze: “How old is Ann?” 


S° here you have her, beautiful and attractive, formidable to the 
peace of any family. And here was our Charles, as moody 
as a bass in windy weather. Flint and hammer, all ready for the 
percussion which was speedily to startle the ears of everybody 
in town. 

Everything is written, you know. If Watt hadn’t discovered the 
energy in steam, some other beggar would have invented means of 
bringing Mrs. Stephenson to our town. 

That Saturday night Charley went to the Cheltingham to dine, 
out of talk and wanting to be alone. He saw Mrs. Stephenson at 
one of the small tables; and the devil, whose tactics are pluperfect, 
directed him to the next table. He sat so that he could stare 
at her if he wanted to. That kind of a mood. 

The music at the hotel is good. Charley ordered, and while he 
waited, he glanced below her table and saw a slender foot keeping 
time with the music. 

Scherzo. In music, a whimsical, buoyant, jestful notion, with 
unexpected turns. In life—the same. The only difference is that 
you can lock up a piano, but you cannot lock up life... .. 

Charley got up hastily and went out into the lobby, thence to 
the manager’s office. 

“Say, George, who is that beautiful woman in the dining-room 
—quietly but beautifully dressed, reddish hair?” 

“Mrs. Stephenson.”’ 

“Present me.” 

“What?” barked the manager. 

“She’s all right, isn’t she?” 

“How do I know? I only know that she landed with seven 
trunks and took the bridal suite without batting an eyelash. She 
deposited ten thousand with the cashier yesterday, and a necklace 
of Brazilian diamonds that'd make any Follies girl weep herself 
to sheer blindness.” 

“What did she stop off here for?” 

“To break the journey to California. 
want to meet her for?” 

“One of those notions.” 

Why do men get those notions when the wife is out of town? 
It is as unanswerable as the why of the constellation. Charley 
had entered the hotel because he had wanted to be alone. Now 
he had need to talk to a strange woman in a public dining-room. 
I pass. 

“All right,” said the manager, mildly bewildered. He knew 
Charley to be a lively chap, but he had never known him as a 
lady-killer. “I'll see if she’s agreeable. But don’t blame me if 
anything happens.” 

When Mrs. Stephenson heard the startling request, she merely 
laughed in an amused fashion. 

“Bring him in. I am a bit lonesome.” 


But you—what do you 


‘THE manager, now doubly bewildered, for he had been certain 

of a rebuff, returned to Charley with the stunning news; and 
Charley was sorry that he had made this fool move. He grew 
suddenly suspicious; it was too easy. But he could not insult the 
woman by withdrawing his advances. So he met Mrs. Stephenson 
and asked if he might dine at the same table with her. 

“This is very irregular,” he said. 

“I am glad to hear you admit it,” she replied. “But for the 
fact that the manager declared that you were one of the leading 
citizens, I should have declined to meet you. What is there about 
me that made you break your rule?” 

Charley smiled—he had a charming smile. 

“An impulse.” 

“That implies trouble. I hope you are not hunting for it. It 


Scherzo 


is understood that I shall pay my own dinner check. Fancy an 
introduction in this style!” She laughed again. 

“Do you dance?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“May I have the next?” 

Once more she laughed. Charley could not quite grasp the 
sense of it. Not the laughter of a woman susceptible to flattery, 
rather the laughter of one who was thinking humorously. 

“I see no reason why I shouldn't,” she said. 

But Charley knew the very good reason why se shouldn't 
There were others about who knew him, who saw what he had 
done and was doing, and were delighted. Nothing pleases our 
friends quite so much as to see us fooling around another woman 
when our wife is away. Knowing that he was committing a glar- 
ing indiscretion, he proceeded to fling himself into the affair. He 
realized that he was to have the credit; so he jolly well purposed 
to have the fun. 

Perhaps some psychologist has analyzed this situation, the why 
and wherefore of it; but his name is unknown to me. 

I should, I suppose, immediately transport you to the Hotel! 
Crillon, Paris, and paint a picture of Norma with her tearful face 
against the pane, unmindful of the splendor of the Place de la 
Concorde. It can’t be done. I don’t know what she did in 
Europe, and probably never will. I am painting Charley from 
what I saw, and heard, and from what he told me. I am a nar- 
rator, not a poet. 

Charley danced with Mrs. Stephenson twice. 
he noticed that there was a bit of gray in her hair. The second 
trot revealed the wrinkles at the corners of her eyes. A married 
man has a merciless optic. But this information did not depress 
Charley; on the contrary, it exhilarated him. She was older than 
he had guessed, and correspondingly safer. The poor fish—as if 
any woman was safe! 


The first time 


OW he felt, when he came to write Norma again, I don’t 

know. I imagine he thought out each word carefully. A love- 
letter should be spontaneous; erasures and cross-outs mean noth- 
ing so long as the spirit is there. 

No doubt Norma began to notice, for she wrote Kate asking 
if Charley was ill. Kate replied that Charley seemed to be about 
as usual—which he certainly wasn’t. 

The affair did not come to me till late. I lit into him, but got 
little out of him beyond a few uh-huh’s. 1 became vastly worried. 
I was basically the cause of Norma’s absence, you see; my little 
plot. It was ten to one that he hadn’t told the woman he was 
married; it was a like wager that she knew he was. Still, she 
wasn't the ordinary type of adventuress. Charley never would 
have fallen for that breed. From what I could gather, she was 
highly educated, witty, and contemptuous of public opinion. Yet 
no one had seen her smoke cigarettes or. drink cocktails at the 
summer resorts he took her to. None of our crowd had met 
her; Charley had brains enough not to commit such a blunder. 

“Can’i you talk to the woman, Kate?” I asked desperately. 

Kate gave me an odd look. “I can see myself!” 

“But Charley’s going to the dogs.” 

“Oh, pshaw! He’s just bitter and lonesome, and Norma has 
only herself to thank.” 

“But what if she hears of it?” 

“I am sure there is nothing wrong.” 

“He and that woman were out at Wheadon’s Roadhouse last 
Saturday night.” 

“That doesn’t make it wrong,” said Kate. 
gone there.” 

“A man can go anywhere with his wife, but nowhere with 
another man’s. A fine way to cure Norma of her stubbornness! 
Charley’s shot the whole show to pieces.” 

“She certainly will not divorce him, if that’s what you’re driv- 
ing at. You know her opinions there.” 

“It all depends upon whose shoe it is that pinches. If you 
could explain Norma to this woman, she might pack up and clear 
out. She is certainly a stunner.” 

“Oh, you have seen her, then? Well, she is stunning, for I 
too have seen her. How old do you believe her?” 

“About thirty-five.” 

Kate laughed. “She’s fifty if a day.” 

“How close up have you seen her?” 

“Across a tea-room.” 

“You just want her to be fifty.” 

“Are you defending her?” 

“Defending her—just because I don’t believe she’s as old as 
you think?” 


“We four have 

















The three of us stormed into the living-room, where we found Charley and the woman. 


“Well, I refuse to talk to her. That’s final.” 

“All right. A little diplomacy now might save the whole busi- 
ness. I tell you, there’s going to be a smash-up. I’ve seen 
these signs before. Norma will never believe the affair innocent. 
What’s the matter with you women, anyhow?” 

“It’s you men,” snapped Kate, starting for the stairs. 

“I’m going to the club. If I find that darned fool there 

“You'll probably ask him to introduce you to the woman,” 
came down from the landing. 

Kate and I in a row over a woman neither of us knew? 

“Hey, Kate!” 

“Well?” 

“You and I can’t quarrel! Throw me down a kiss.” 

Her slipper came bounding down the stairs, and I went to the 
club laughing. But I didn’t find Charley. The Sunday news- 
papers told me why. 


HE Federal men had raided the Wheadon Roadhouse, and 


Charley and Mrs. Stephenson had been caught in the net. It 
was only ten o'clock, too, when the Prohi’s entered, looking for 
hootch. Coming so early caught Wheadon off guard; hootch was on 
half the tables 

But at that there wouldn’t have been any scandal at all except 
for the fact that two reporters had been tipped off. Of course 
they published all the names, thinking it a great joke. If you 
want the truth, here it is: if you age mixed up in a hootch raid 
these days, you may go up a peg socially 

It wasn’t the fact that Charley was caught at Wheadon’s; it 
was because he had been caught with a woman who was not his 
wife. That’s what stirred up our set 

There was no police stuff. The Federals wanted 
through which to close the roadhouse, and they found it. The report- 
ers made all the trouble; they always do. (Continued on page 145) 
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N OST of the members of our club first heard of Henry 

Todd when he made, on the seventeenth hole, what they 
called the Three with a Thrill. It wasn’t the score itself that 
startled the natives, for the par of the hole is only three—a 
mashie pitch to an island green. It was the inventive way in 
which he did it. 

Mrs. Dot Sabine, who is our woman champion and knows a 
good three when she sees it, happened to be going round with 
him that day, and she told the tale: 

“My dear, he drove the green, beyond the hump on the right. 
The pin was close to the left edge. He putted too strong, and 
the ball scooted all the way across the green and off into the 
deepest part of the trap. Then he clambered down out of sight 
with that gigantic niblick of his and exploded the ball out of 
the sand and onto the green and slap into the cup for a three!” 
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em say the social economists, has exerted a greater 
influence on the manners of business conduct, so to speak, than anything 
else that has come into the average business man’s life. 
business and golf another element appears. It 
is needless to add that Mr. Walsh is a golfer 
and not one to be sneezed at— 
at least, when he’s putting. 


In this story of 


“It is so important,” 
she said, “every 
time he can beat 
anyone like you.” 


By 
Richard J. 
Walsh — 


Well, that was Henry Todd’s brand of golf at that particular 
period. Eccentric golf, at times tottering on the brink of lunacy. 
He was the wildest man ever seen on a course, tearing off pro- 
digious hooks and slices and getting impossible recoveries out 
of the most depressing rough. He would follow up the sourest 
kind of flub with a run-up dead to the pin. 

For a man of forty-five, he had a gorgeous wallop. He hadn’t 
shortened up his stroke as men of that prime age usually do; 
nor had he wooed and won either control or conservatism. He 
went after the hard carries like a Sarazen, and often got away 
with one. More often he would dribble into the long, or pull 
a screamer far off the course. 

Since he never hired a caddie, it was something of a strain 
on one’s patience to play with him. And he was the prince of 
tightwads—the tightest this side the Firth of Forth. 




















And he was a ball-hound. Every time he lost his ball, he’d 
set out grimly to hunt until he’d brought it to bay, no matter 
how many people went through. The rule which says you may 
search for five minutes before giving up, was the law of the 
Medes and Persians to him. Well, even the richest man in the 
club will do that, muttering, “I don’t care about the ball, but 
I don’t want to lose the stroke.” Henry frankly let it be known 
that he cared about the ball. 

If it was your ball that was lost, he would join the searching- 
party with great energy and systematic skill. He could usually 
turn up at least one ball that had been lost by some previous 
unfortunate. Therefore he had disciplined his tongue never to 
cry out cheerfully, “Here you are,” but always to inquire cau- 
tiously, “What ball were you playing?” When you told him, 
he'd come back quickly with, “Then this isn’t yours. I guess it 
belongs to me,” and pick it up to swell the hoard at the bottom 
of his bag. Unless, indeed, he happened to have found yours— 
in which case, it must be conceded, he was almost as well pleased, 
and pointed it out to you with the utmost courtesy and dignity. 
He just had a keen sense of the pecuniary value of vulcanized 
rubber; that’s all. 

Golfers speak of going round the course. That’s certainly 
what Henry did; he went round and round it—on the outside 
edges. His progress was entirely in the rough. For even when 
his own shots had come to earth safely in the fairways, he would 
go scuffing along through the long grass, his eyes gleaming down 
at its very roots, looking and longing for lost balls. He found 
them, too, enough of them so that he never was known to buy any. 

I first saw him one spring evening when I was playing with 
Tommy Sabine. We came to the fifteenth, hurrying to beat the 
twilight, and with no idea that anyone was ahead of us. There, 
a hundred yards from the tee, was a long, thin figure, all alone, 
in vest and shirtsleeves and blue serge pants, down on hands 
and knees in a patch of shrubbery, beating back and forth and 
across, with all the world forgot. We called “Fore!” and he 
promptly waved us through. As we drove over his head and 
went on, Pete Carabini, our smallest and most ambitious caddie, 
said: 

“Us kids’ll never get rich offen Aim. Always carries his own 
bag. He’s got more golf-balis than ol’ Water Hazard himself.” 

We got a glimpse 
of a lean face, 
brown as_ khaki, 
that did not smile 


as he looked up 
to say a gentle, 
“Good evening.” 


The bright blue 
eyes were direct 
and piercing, but 
they met ours 
only for a mo- 
ment, then turned 
back to the ground 
as he went on with 
his treasure-hunt. 

By nature Tom- 
my Sabine shrinks 
from such a sight. 
Tommy is the sort 
of youth who buys 
a box of new balls, 
takes them out to 
the practice tee 


and drives until 
he has lost the 
last. He invests 


in a new and more 
glittering club ev- 
ery third Satur- 
day, and gives the 
discarded ones to 
the caddies, who 
love him and serve 
him indefatigably. 
So, as we left the 
ball-hound behind 
and reached for 
our brassies, Tom- 
my snorted: “Who 
let him in?” 





That being a proper question, the next day I sought out the 
chairman of the membership committee and put it to him. The 
chairman is Jim Harper, who is old enough to know that a golf- 
club does not live by champions alone, gruff enough to turn down 
the wealthiest candidates if they are bounders, and kindly enough 
to help finance the fees for good youngsters who ought to be in. 

When I asked who let Todd in, he said shortly: 

“I did. Works in my bank. Lives way out on the post-road 
—far enough to get by as a nonresident. Don’t see how he af- 
fords the game, even at that.” 

Having seen Henry in action, if you could call it that, I 
thought I saw how he could afford the game. But I saw it 
better and with a friendlier eye a few weeks later, after I met 
the girl who was helping him to afford it. 

A useful social rule is: never censure a man for his financial 
habits until you have seen his womenfolk. Ten minutes with 
the wife of a waster may suggest ten good reasons why he blows 
his money away from home. One long look at the wife of a 
careful spender, at the way she turns her head or plants her 
foot, may lead you to marvel that he dares even to buy a news- 
paper. In other cases a wife or daughter or sister will be re- 
vealed to you as a gallant colleague in a fiscal enterprise that 
rouses your admiration and envy. That was how it was when 
you met Frances Todd. To me, Henry was no longer a tight- 
wad after that first golden evening when I rode down the bright 
path of the post-road, with a misty blur of white in the seat 
beside me, and a soft voice at my ear, mingling gay little chuckles 
with brave confidences as Frances told her father’s story, al- 
most, it seemed, without meaning to tell it. 

Henry had no car, of course. He had no golf raiment, no 
locker, nothing that goes to make a golfer in these our suburbs, 
except an old bag full of mongrel sticks, and Lord knows how 
many dozens of scarred and mismated balls. He never showed 
himself inside the clubhouse. As Tommy Sabine put it with 
some exaggeration, he hung his derby hat on a limb, turned up 
his pants, hitched up his sleeve-supporters, spat on his hands 
and drove. After the game he never took a shower or bought 
such beverages as our sober nineteenth hole provides. He just 
put on his coat, tucked his rusty brown bag under his arm and 
trudged off to wait for the northbound interurban trolley-car. 


My few securities repose 
in the vault of Harper's 
bank. Henry Todd was 


the presiding spirit of the 
sunless dungeons. 
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He had not been seen to enter an auto- 
mobile until that first time that I took him 
home. 

Knowing that few people would play with 
him, I had rather taken pity on him. Late 
one afternoon I picked him up at the second 
hole, and he gave me a good trimming 
No bet on it, not even a nickel a hole 
“Can't afford to lose.” he said 

Frugal as he was with his money, he was 
generous to a fault with his muscles. Sel- 
dom have I seen a more bountiful swing, 
or a more ample conception of what a golf- 
ball might be expected to do. He carried, 
with a whistling spoon, the ditch on the 
fourth that few of us even roll into on our 
second shots. He curved a high and hand- 
some hook over the trees at the elbow four- 
teenth. And as it happened, we didn’t lose 
a total of over twenty minutes hunting for 
balls. His detached and unofficial explora- 
tions in the rough were carried out with 
sly tact and ingenious caution against wast- 
ing my time or distracting my attention. 

When he holed a twenty-foot putt on the 
last green, and finished me off six down, I 
was feeling well humbled, and having noth- 
ing but a solitary dinner and a lonely 
evening ahead of me, I offered to drive 
him home. 

“Oh, thanks,” he said with his quick 
courtliness. ‘But it’s a very long way.” 

When I insisted that a long drive was 
what I wanted, he added: “And my 
daughter is going to stop here for me 
in a few minutes, on her way out from 
the city.” 

“Take her too,” I said. 

Somehow I had a picture of a stiff 
spinster about his own age. I could 4 
hardly have anticipated the bright vision 
of youth that I saw when I came out 
a quarter of an hour later, after a quick 
change, during which Henry sat on a 
stump rewinding the grip of his ancient 
cleek. 

The girl came drifting down the path. 
It was almost dark already, so that then I 
did not see the boyish smile, the fresh 
round cheek, the odd dimple. But the rising 
moon was kind enough to touch with a 
pointing finger of silver her tossed hair, and to set a tiny star 
in each of her eyes. As she came, I heard a blithe voice cry: 
“*Lo there, Dad. How'd it go?” , 

“Well enough, daughter,” said Henry, and turned to introduce 
me, adding: “He's been so good as to say that he'll take us home 
in his car.” 

“Oh, splendid!” she exclaimed. “I call that most clubby.” 
It occurred to me, though I was sure it had not been her mean- 
ing, that she could not have seen much clubbiness toward her 
father on the part of our members. 

My car had never before covered fifteen miles at a speed so 
leisurely. For Frances was in front with me. Henry dozed in 
the seat behind. 

“It does me good to see Father drop off like that,” she said. 
“A year ago he just couldn’t have done it, no matter how tired 
he was. That's how golf has helped him already. When a game 
quiets his nerves so, you couldn’t call it extravagance, could you?” 


Extravagance! Henry’s golf, extravagance? “No, I don't 
think I should,” I replied, trying to sound judicial. 

“That’s what I tell him,” she said quickly. “And oh, he 
does need it.” 

“I’ve seldom met a woman who admitted man’s need for 


golf,” I said. The commonplaceness of the remark is perhaps 
excusable, for my impressions were still badly mixed. 

“You know he used to be State champion,” she said, simply. 

Even after the way he had beaten me that afternoon, I could 
hardly conceive Henry as ex-champion of any State, except per- 
haps of Nevada the year golf began. So I put this down to 
filial exaggeration and lack of sport wisdom. 

“A good many years ago,” she went on, “—before his break- 

























All Square 


down. He says playing golf is mostly 
nerves. And he is sure that if he can 
get his old game back, he can prove to 
himself that he’s got his nerves back too.” 
She paused, her gaze turned away from 
me toward the moonlit river past which 
our road was winding. After a moment, 
she went on: “He has all sorts of old 
prize cups. He put them all away in the 
attic, after his trouble.” 

Suddenly a hand dropped ever so light- 
ly on my sleeve, as she exclaimed: “Did 
you say he beat you today?” 

I replied that he had. 

“Oh, I'm so glad,” she said—then, hand 
on my arm again: “I’m sorry, but what 
I mean is that it is really so important, 
every time he can beat anyone like you.” 
Anyone like me! I wondered how 





she thought she knew what I was 
like. 

“You see, every time he comes 
home with what he can count a 
fair victory, he goes and gets out 
another of those old cups and I 
polish it up for him, and he puts 
it right out on the bookcase. He 
has three of them there now. The 
other night he was sitting looking 
at them, and he said: ‘Fanny, when we get the whole string of 
them back there, we'll have a party in town—and go to a show.’ 
But he vows that he wont bring out the last one, the champion- 
ship cup, until he’s champion again.” 

She glanced back at Henry. He was fast asleep, and the hum 
of the motor was loud enough to keep her low voice from him. 
No amateur is keen on having his ambitions published, even by 
an adoring daughter. She was sensitive enough to feel this, for 
she said, without the least coquetry: 

“I don’t know exactly why I'm telling you this dark secret. 
I think it’s because I’d like to have some one like you, among 
all those club people, really know about him. He wouldn’t tell 
anyone himself, not even Mr. Harper. But that was why he was 
so eager to belong to a real club—so that he could try to beat 
a real champion. All last year he played on the public course. 
But you know he has no time from his work except Saturdays 
and these late afternoons, and the public course was so crowded 
that it was almost as bad for his nerves as not playing at all. 
And there weren’t any tournaments there. It was so good of 
you to pley with him. I'm sure you didn’t just let him beat you.” 























By Richard J. Walsh 


I was glad to assure her that I had not. 

She guided me to a little gray cottage, far out and just a 
jigger shot from the post-road. After I had declined an in- 
vitation to supper, because somehow I didn’t want to have to 
talk to Henry just then, we roused him and steered him through 
the rose-hung gate. 

As they waved good-night, and I swung away, it began to 
come to me that she had said hardly a word of herself and 
nothing of her own work and why it brought her homeward so 
late. But I seemed to be aware that her story could be no more 
than a part of the story of her father, and that I should do well 
not to think often of her so long as he remained a tightwad and 
an ex-champion, with a wallop and g case of nerves. 


A DAY or two later I had a chance to see Henry at work. 
My few securities and other papers of real or imaginary 
value repose in a tin box in the vault of Jim Harper’s bank. 
It had been months since I had looked them over, for there was 
little in that box to afford satisfaction. But something took me 























He held out his hand. “Congratulations! I moved my ball by mistake.” 
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there that morning, and so I learned that Henry Todd was the 
presiding spirit of the sunless dungeons. 

His labors there seemed so incongruous for a nervous middle- 
aged athlete that before I left the bank I went to the president's 
office to gossip with Jim Harper about the case.- As a result of 
our chat I had out of him the main outlines of Todd’s story. 

Some years before Henry had been holding a responsible job, 
and was well in line for a better one. Then one day he made a bad 
mistake— “Cost us five thousand dollars,” said Jim. “Worse 
than a blunder, too. Fell down on a rule that every bank in- 
sists on. O. K’d a check presented to him for certification with- 
out having the account verified. There were crooks in it, but 
Henry Todd wasn’t a crook. They put it over on him—got 
to him when he was rushed and absent-minded. Counted on his 
doing just what he did—broke a rule made to prevent that very 
thing. Worse yet, he let the blame fall on an innocent book- 
keeper upstairs. Several days later he saw that the other fellow 
was in pretty bad. Then he came clean. Admitted it was his 
fault. After that, he went all to pieces. Nervous breakdown.” 

“How can you account for a man like Todd 
doing such a thing?” I asked. 

“Only one way to explain it. Wife died just be- 
fore. Lovely woman. Left him and his nice little 
daughter alone. Must have been about ready to 
bust, anyway. No other way to explain it—willful 

disregard of our system. Fol- 
lowed it up with a piece of 
bad sportsmanship.” 

“But you've still got him 
working here,” I persisted. 

That part of it Jim was es- 
pecially slow to tell. Where 
other employers would boast, 
he actually blushed. 

“Sure. Why not? Honest 
man in a streak of hard luck. 
Not normal, of course. Bank 
took care of him. Sent him 
away for six months. When 
he came back, gave him that 
job in the vaults. 
Reduced salary. 
Told him flatly it 
was all he was good 
for until we could 
both be sure he was 

himself again.” 

ae a. Wise, kindly Jim 
4 Harper! Most bank- 
ers, I think, would 
have turned the 
man loose, a con- 
firmed failure. 
Harper put him in 
the one right place—where 
everything is locked up and 
everybody under _ suspicion. 
There Henry Todd was learn- 
ing all over again the banker’s 
lesson, that Property is king, 
and that the laws which Prop- 
erty makes are not to be set 
aside. 








TATURALLY I never 
talked about all this to 
Henry, although now and then 
I played with him and drove 
him home—with Frances. One such evening in 
midsummer when for some reason he had finished 
his round early and gone off home, I was trying 
some putts on the practice green, when Frances 
came down from the road. It was the first time 
I had been entirely alone with her. 

For a little while she talked of herself. She 
was working these long hours in a market, as @ 
sort of glorified bookkeeper. A dreary job, it 
seemed to me, but she would not agree to that, 
and blithely told off the list of her responsibilities, 
which were many and heavy. 

“Tye had three raises (Continued on page 120) 
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UNS QS 


By 
Robert 
Benchley 


LAs? summer, when the Peters’ went abroad, was the first 

summer in twelve years that they had not spent July and 
August at the Indian Head House, Indian Head, Maine. For 
twelve years they had taken the hot trip from Dyke, Ohio, on 
the last day of June—which, for twelve years, had been next 
to the hottest day of the summer. The hottest had been July 
first, the day after they reached Indian Head. 

Now, Indian Head is a cool enough place, as places go. Heaven 
knows, the water is cold enough to refrigerate the countryside 
within a radius of five miles. But the rooms in the Indian Head 
House, like the rooms in the Ocean View House, the Beach 
House, the Atlantic Hotel or the Tiverton Arms in any of 
the hundreds of seaside resorts from Maine to Delaware, are 
rooms which seem to have been built with but one idea in mind 
namely, to absorb the heat of the sun and retain it for future 
generations. 

On the first day of July, for twelve years in succession, Mr. 
and Mrs. Peters had stepped into their room at the Indian Head 
House, all hot and sooty from the long railway journey, had 
been greeted by a whiff of torrid air swept across a straw- 
matted floor, and had realized that Old Sol had been making this 
room his headquarters since those first warm days in May. And 
for twelve years in succession they had decided that next year 
they would go somewhere else for the summer. 

Which explains why, on the first of July, 1926, they were back 
again at the Indian Head House, Indian Head, Maine. 

Mr. Peters hadn’t wanted to come. His summer abroad had 
made him even less gregarious than before, and the winter in 
Dyke, with several little unpleasantnesses which had arisen with 
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ALrHoucH 
Mr. Benchley did 
not stop at the 
Indian Head 
House with the 
Peters’, he was 
close by at the 
Ocean View. “The 
dayof the fire,how- 
ever,’ writes Mr. 
Benchley, “I wasat 
the Indian Head, 
and did what I 
could.” Whether 
what he did tended 
to retard the con- 
flagration or in- 
crease it, he does 
not clearly state. 


Pleasant lime 
~ Was Had 


Illustrated by John Held, Jr. 


the neighbors, had implanted in his heart a great desire to put 
some shirts into a duffle-bag and go into the woods alone. He 
realized now that he could not trust himself with unpleasant 
people, and he felt that he was getting too old to be constantly 
upset by the nervous reaction following a murder. It was begin- 
ning to tell on his digestion. 

However, Mrs. Peters rather wanted to see her old friends 
at Indian Head again, and tell them all about Europe, and it 
seemed little enough for her to ask after all that she had gone 
through for her husband. So when the bell rang for luncheon in 
the spacious dining-room of the Indian Head House on the first 
day of July, the head-waitress (a young lady who was taking a 
post-graduate course in Egyptology in Boston University) had 
the pleasure of showing Mr. and Mrs. Walter Peters to their 
seats at the table with Mr. and Mrs. Henry Samson, of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, the Misses Kennedy, teachers from Brockton, 
Massachusetts, and Mr. George Gavin, an elderly and none-too- 
robust bachelor from Chicago. 

The Samsons were old Indian Headers; so there were five 
minutes of jelly reunion before sitting down, during which it 
transpired not only that the Peters’ had been abroad, but that 
Arthur Samson, the son, had been married in the meantime and 
was now the father of a remarkable child. It was easy to see 
that Mrs. Peters was going to have a tough time with her 
European reminiscences in competition with the Samson grand- 
child and the accounts of its many cute ways. To Mr. Peters 
the outlook was equally bleak, whether Mrs. Peters talked on 
Europe or the Samséns on Arthur's baby. 

One consolation there was for Mr. Peters, and that was that 














he could be partaking of 
his favorite brand of food, 
that which comes in such 
abundance from the sea 
along the Maine coast. He 
could stand almost any- 
thing at the table provided 
he might be working on a 
plate of steamed clams, 
with a _ succulent lobster 
waiting in the offing. So 
he confided to the waitress 
(a young lady who studied 
music in the Boston Con- 
servatory during the winter 
months) that, as for him, 
he would take whatever 
sea-food there might be 
indicated in purple ink on 
the menu, with perhaps an 
ear of corn thrown in, and 
the sooner she could get it 
to him, the better. The 
waitress, after taking the 
other orders in a flustered 
manner, disappeared. 

“So Ellen—that’s Ar- 


thur’s wife—said to him, 
‘What does the _ doggie 
say?’ and — well, you 


should have seen the expression on his face to appreciate it— 
Billy said: ‘Quack, quack!’ I thought his father would die 
laughing.” 

“He must be darling,’ smiled Mrs. Peters. “He sounds like 
one of those little French children we saw in that town—do you 
remember, Walter?—those little ones in those funny little caps 
and big shoes?” 

But Mr. Peters was thinking over how he would open his first 
clam, removing the rubber collar from the neck, and dip the 
rascal in the melted butter for as tasty a morsel as a Mid- 
westerner ever looked forward to. 

After what seemed like a wholly unnecessary delay the wait- 
ress appeared, quite hot, with a tray loaded down with orders. 
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She looked as she must have looked in the Conservatory when 
suddenly asked to play an original composition in F minor. 


“Let me see,” she speculated, “yours was the steamed clams, 
Mrs. Samson?” Mrs. Samson took time out from Arthur’s boy 
to admit that hers was the steamed clams. Mrs. Peters was too 
engrossed in her own account of the way they serve meals in 
French dining-cars to care whether she got steamed clams or 
steamed cuffs. As a matter of fact, she got chicken bouillon. Mr. 


Samson drew a nice mess of clams, and Mr. Peters pushed aside 
the salt and pepper to make room for his. 

“Let me see,” said the student, “yours was the cold roast beef, 
wasn't it?” 

“Mine was the steamed clams,” 


Peters. He looked 

anxiously. There 
were no more clams 
on the tray. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” 
said the young lady, 
and her tone indi- 
cated that she was 
about to break down 


said Mr. 


and cry. 

There was a 
pause. 

“You don’t want 
the cold roast 
beef?” she asked 
hopefully. 


“T never wanted 
anything less in my 
life,” said Mr. Pe- 


ters. 

“T think the 
clams are all 
served,” whispered 
the girl. “Shall I 


bring you some of 
the pot roast?” 
“No,” said Mr. 
Peters, with a lump 
rising in his throat 
as he watched the 
Samsons’ dipping 
clam after clam in- 
to the golden but- 
ter. “I think I'll 
go and lie down.” 
The porch, which 
should have (Con- 
tinued on page 124) 
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Tuis memorable novel of a so-typical 
American pilgrim’s progress comes here 
to its climax. Readers have united in 
declaring “Tides” the most faithful 
and revealing drama of our changing 
times yet written—a series of striking 
portraits of America herself during the 
four decades most vivid to mature men 
and women today. And this last por- 
trait is perhaps the most arresting of all. 


The Story So Far: 


ie began in the quiet old-time Chicago suburb of Oakland. the 
coming of unrest and change—and the shadow of scandal. 

For one fateful day Luke Holden brought the real-estate man 
Shire out to Oakland, and Shire saw his chance; moreover Holden 
met Shire’s handsome daughter Florence that day; and though 
he had a wife and little girl of his own, a flame was kindled. Shire 
and Holden called on Zenas Wheelock, a pioneer and perhaps 
the most prominent citizen in Oakland; and after they had gone, 
the fine old patriarch shook his head. “I’m afraid,” he said to his 
spinster daughter Martha (her fiancé, along with Zenas’ son 
Lyman, had been killed in the Custer Massacre), “I’m afraid 
we're in for a bad spell.” 

The bad spell began to develop. Shire bought land and built— 
not the “mansion” he promised, but a block of garish close- 
packed houses. Luke Holden was seen more and more in the com- 
pany of Florence Shire, and tongues wagged. And even to Zenas’ 
grandson Alan, son of the bookworm widower Harris Wheelock, 
trouble came: An attractive boy from New York, Ray Norcross, 
had plainly made an impression on Blanche Holden. After Ray 
had gone, Blanche was caught in school writing a letter to him, 
and punished for it. To show his sympathy Alan sold his treas- 
ured cigarette-pictures and with the proceeds bought for Blanche 
a little silver “friendship ring.” 

A climax came at the housewarming which Shire gave with 
much ostentation. Holden conspicuously neglected his wife Nan- 
nie for the company of Florence Shire at that gaudy party. Even 
when Nannie was taken seriously ill, he allowed her to go home 
without him. And—next morning Mrs. Holden died... . . 

A scant year later Florence Shire and Holden were married. 
Blanche stayed with her beloved friends the Wheelocks for a 
time; but when her half-brother was born, she proved all too use- 
ful as a nursemaid, for the second Mrs. Holden was eager to re- 
sume the gayeties of life... .. It was not long afterward that 
Holden took Florence and the baby for a trip to Florida, leaving 
Blanche with the Shires. She became more and more unhappy 
in that alien house, however, and Ray Norcross’ impetuous wooing 
of her’was made thus the easier by her longing for escape. Only 
when Martha Wheelock showed Blanche’s letter to Alan, did he 
learn that his boyhood sweetheart had married Ray and gone 
to New York to live. 
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Thereafter Alan spent many of his evenings with Leta Purnell. 
After his graduation from business college he was given a place 
in the office of the Wheelocks’ neighbor Colonel Burchard, and did 
well there. 

Late one night Zenas’ neighbor Captain Murphy of the Police 
Department came to see him. In spite of the hour the old man 
accompanied Captain Murphy to Napier Place, where was lo- 
cated Zenas’ original Chicago home—now surrounded by the Red 
Light district. Here the old man found that when his former 
respectable tenant Mrs. Boddy had terminated her lease, Harris 
Wheelock—who had charge of the property—had allowed her to 
be replaced by the notorious Josie and her young women. Alan 
followed his grandfather, and was present when Josie accepted 
the old man’s offer of money to get out the next day. The episode 
proved fatal to Zenas, however, for the exposure of the midnight 
winter excursion brought on a cold which rapidly grew worse. .. . . 
It was some time after this that Luke Holden’s wife Florence ran 
off with the bicycle-manufacturer Pritchett. 

The Spanish war came. Alan married Leta Purnell the day he 
entrained with his regiment. And on his return his steady prog- 
ress as a Chicago business man resumed its uneventful course. 
A son and daughter were born. They moved to a more fashion- 
able neighborhood. And then, against his will but spurred by the 
ambitious Leta, he accepted a junior partnership in the New York 
firm of Broderick & Co. (The story continues in detail: ) 


[wer ED by surrounding skyscrapers, the building neverthe- 
less had, by reason of its age and its massiveness, a look of 
consequence. The gray stone wall rising from the sidewalk’s edge 
was pierced with deep-silled windows of plate glass polished always 
to a mirrorlike brilliancy, and alive, throughout the busy hours 
of the Wall Street day, with reflections of the passing crowds. 

A critical eye inspecting the facade might have discovered but 
a single evidence of wear. The wide stone entrance-step, between 
the granite columns of the portico, dipped gently in the middle, 
hollowed by the tread of countless feet. John Broderick, presi- 
dent of the firm, recalled that there had been a slight depression 
in the step when, fresh from an apprenticeship in European bank- 
ing-houses, he came back to New York and went to work here. 
His father, founder of C. V. A. Broderick and Company, had done 
his part in making this depression, and almost every noted figure 
in American finance since the middle of the last century had 
contributed the friction of his tread. Therefore the step with its 
little sag was a source of pride to John Broderick and his part- 
ners, a cherished symbol of the firm’s substantial age. 

At the double doors, however, the appearance of age abruptly 
vanished, the interior of the building having been elaborately mod- 
ernized. Inside was a marble floor surrounded by marble side- 
walks, breast-high like those at the shallow end of a natatorium. 
To the left this barrier was surmounted by a framework of orna- 
mental bronze, outlining a series of plate-glass windows resem- 
bling those of tanks in an aquarium, behind which clerks and 
tellers swarmed solemnly about their business; but to the right the 
marble fence served merely as a kind of dyke, inclosing an area 
carpeted in seaweed-green out of which rose bulky roll-top desks 
like boulders of mahogany, perches for the more important mon- 
sters of this little sea, among whom secretarial young women, un- 
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dulating to and fro, suggested fish of graceful and decorative spe- 
cies. 

Shortly before one o’clock on this mild day in the early spring 
of 1921 a large man wearing a black felt hat came in from the 
street and looked uncertainly about the marble foyer. The mes- 
senger-boy preceding him, and the man behind, who caught the 
swinging door as he let it go, were evidently accustomed to the 
place, and having entered, hurried on their way; but the man in 
the black felt hat, unmistakably a stranger, hesitated until a gray- 
uniformed policeman on duty in the foyer approached. 

“T want to see Mr. Wheelock,” said the stranger. 

“Will you let me have your card, sir?” 

“T haven’t any card. Tell him Frank Murphy.” 

“Have you got an appointment?” 

“No—just tell him I’m here.” 





“What's she putting over 
on you now, old dear?” 


she asked her father 


The policeman, indicating a bench, moved to the counter and 
in a low voice spoke to some one there who, glancing at the visi- 
tor, withdrew and spoke to some one else, who turned and en- 
tered one of the offices at the back of the green-carpeted area, 
whence presently came an efficient-looking young man with fur- 
ther inquiries. 

“I’m Mr. Wheelock’s secretary. 

“Does he know I’m here?” 

“He's just going out to keep an appointment, and—”’ 

“All I’m trying to do,” answered the other, rising, “is to get 
somebody | to tell him I’m here. I'm an old friend of his.” 

“I see.” The shrewd eyes behind the secretary's glasses had 
been estimating the caller. “I’m sure he'll see you if possible, 
Mr. Murphy. Will you wait here just a moment?” 

Having vanished through the doorway from which he had come, 
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Is there anything I can do?” 








the young man 
“emerged a moment 
later from another 
door in which, as he 
led Frank toward it, 
Alan Wheelock ap- 
peared. 

“By George, it’s 

good to see you!” 
he exclaimed, shak- 
ing Frank’s hand. 
“Come in and teil 
me about yourself. 
I was out home a 
couple of months 
ago, and they told 
me you'd gone to 
Honduras to raise 
bananas.” 

“I've had to give 
that up for the time 
being,” said Frank, 
dropping into the chair 
that Alan pushed out 
for him. “There’s a 
fortune in it, though. 
It isn’t just raising 
bananas—anybody can 
do that. I’ve got a for- 
mula for making ba- 
nana flour that’s going 
to practically do away 
with wheat flour. In 
the meantime Grant 
Hayes has given me the 
general agency for his 
cars in Mexico and 
Cuba. I’m on my way 
to Chicago now, to see 
about it.” 

“That’s fine,” said 
Alan. “Grant makes 
about the best medium- 
priced car there is. 
They used them for 
light ambulances in the 
war, you know.” 

“You bet I know! 
Makes me kind of 
ashamed yet, when I 
remember how we used 
to josh him about his 
horseless carriages.” 

“I heard about your getting decorated in France,” Alan said, 

“and I looked for you once, but they'd just transferred your out- 
fit to another sector.” He broke off. “Look here, can you lunch 
with me?” 
_ “I don’t want to take up your time,” Frank demurred, but Alan 
interrupted. “Branch!” he called; and when the grave young sec- 
retary appeared in the doorway, directed him to postpone to an- 
other day the luncheon engagement he had been about to 
keep. 

At table in the club their talk turned naturally to Oakland; and 
Alan, whose business took him to Chicago now and then, gave 
Frank the neighborhood gossip, telling how, when the bicycle boom 
burst, Grant Hayes had bought the Pritchett plant at a bar- 
gain and started in to manufacture automobiles; how Pritchett 
with the remnant of his fortune had gone with Florence to live on 
the Riviera; how Willie Shire Holden, after years of quarreling 
with his father, eloped with a pretty girl from a milliner’s shop; 
and how, contrary to Oakland’s pessimistic prophecies, she had 
made a man of Willie, who was now proprietor of the best garage 
in the district. 

“My Aunt Martha bought her car of him,” Alan said. “In 
fact. about the only person around there who doesn’t trade with 
Willie is his father. Luke Holden brought all his troubles on 
himself, but you can’t help being sorry for him. He’s old and 
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“I was never so ashamed 

in my life,” she proclaimed 

hotly. “He practically 

dragged me out, in front . 
of all those people.” , 
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broken, hasn’t a friend left, and he spends all his time thinking 
up new ways to be mean.” 

“He had a row with the Shires, didn’t he, after his wife ran 
away?” 

“Yes, he’s quarreled with everybody—didn’t even go to Shire’s 
funeral.” 

“T hadn’t heard of his death.” 

“Died over a year ago. He was inspecting some cheap houses 
he’d built up near Forty-second Street, and a flimsy stair-rail gave 
way with him. Mrs. Shire still lives in the green stone house. 
Mr. and Mrs. Steinberg have stayed in Oakland too, but the chil- 
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married and moved away. 
big retail-clothing business 


dren have 
Jakie has a 
downtown.” 
Frank smiled. “I’ve always been sort of 
sorry I didn’t take him to Alaska with me that time,” he said; 
and upon inquiring about Mr. and Mrs. Purnell, was told they 
had moved back to their old home in Des Moines. 

“I was sorry to hear about your father,” Frank went on. 
passed away mighty sudden, didn’t he?” 

Alan nodded. “He was in the library repairing an old book. 
They found him there with his head on the desk, and at first 
they thought he was asleep.” 

“I read in the paper about the sale of his books. Nobody ever 
dreamed there was a library as valuable as that in Oakland.” 

“We didn’t ourselves,” Alan told him. “We thought his book- 


“He 


collecting was just a hobby—a rather extravagant hobby, too. But 
he knew what he was doing. There were volumes he bought 
for a few dollars that sold up into the hundreds and even the 
thousands. I wish my grandfather could know about it—and 
about Napier Place.” 

“Cleaned up?” 

“Yes, mostly sky-scrapers now. Number Twelve’s the Wheel- 
ock Building—twenty stories.” He glanced out of the window. 
“They were planning eighteen, but I remembered when I was a 
kid hearing Grandfather talking with Shire about how high build- 
ings could go; Shire said eight or ten stories was the limit, but 
Grandfather said twenty; so”—with a little smile he turned again 
to Frank—“we added a couple of stories; made the building a 
kind of monument to him.” 

Alan found it curiously delightful to be with some one who had 
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known the Oakland he had known, some one whose interest in 
Oakland news was no less keen than his. In spite of his occasional 
visits, he usually thought of the old neighborhood as a place un- 
real and infinitely remote, but this talk with Frank made boy- 
hood memories live again. 

“How’s Leta?” 

With an effort Alan brought his thoughts back to the present. 
“Why, she’s all right,” he said. “The winter season in New York 
is so busy that she gets tired about this time of year, and she’s 
gone to White Sulphur for a rest.” 

“I was counting on seeing her. Children well?” 

“Yes—you and my boy Jim are fellow-veterans—he drove an 
ambulance over there.” 

‘“Doesn’t seem possible he’s old enough for that.” 

“Getting on toward twenty-two; and Kit, my daughter, came 
out last winter. In some respects she seems older than Jim, but 
that’s the way with these modern girls. Everything’s so different.” 

“Do you think it’s the war?” 

“The war certainly disorganized my boy,” Alan answered. “I 
can’t get him to buckle down to anything. He seems to be going 
on his nerves all the time.” He leaned back, and his brow con- 
tracted in a troubled frown. “You know, Frank, as I began to 
make a little money, I was always planning what we could do for 
the children, but I’ve found out that you can’t do more than 
just so much. A parent is infernally helpless. The thing I wanted 
most to give Jim and Kit was the kind of childhood you and I 
had. And that’s the one thing I haven’t been able to give them!” 
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“Oh, I guess each generation worries that way about the next, 
Frank commented consolingly. 

“No, this problem of young people today is something different. 
They're out of hand. I don’t pretend to know how deep it runs 
or how far it will go, but it’s the kind of thing that, if it goes 
on, may mean the decadence of the whole race. ‘Freedom’—‘in 
dividualism’—‘self-expression’—that’s their talk; and it simply 
means that they resent discipline. Ray Norcross was one genera- 
tion ahead of his time’ I remember hearing him say to his grand- 
father that he intended to be his own master, and I can still see 
the look on Colonel Burchard’s face when he said: ‘You can’t be 
—nobody ever is.’ ” 

“Does Ray understand that yet?’ 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“He’s done pretty well, hasn't he?” 

“Yes, pretty well; but he’s always on the wrong side of every- 
thing. Last time I saw him, he was all in favor of the Russian 
revolution—said it’s just what we need over here.” Alan smiled. 
“One night when he and Blanche were dining at our house, he 
told me that when the ‘red dawn’ came, I and my kind would be 
the first to face the firing-squad.” 

“Good of him to let you know in plenty of time! Did his 
radicalism make him turn down the money Colonel Burchard left 
him?” 

“No, and it didn’t prevent him from trying to break the will, 
either. The money was left in trust, and that made Ray furious 
When he found he couldn’t break the will, he mortgaged the in- 
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come to a shyster money-lender at an absurd rate, and promptly 
ran through what. he’d raised. He and some other free spirits 
started a radical paper—anti-everything; and when the war came 
along, the Government suppressed them. For a while I thought 
Ray would get in jail and be a martyr, but he couldn’t nag them 
into arresting him. He’s been out in California for over a year— 
improving the movies.” 

“Still drinking?” 

“T haven’t heard anything to the contrary. 

“Blanche has certainly had a lot to put up with,” said Frank 
reflectively. 

“Blanche is wonderful.” Alan spoke with feeling. “She has 
stood everything a woman could stand. I’ve never heard her utter 
a word of complaint.” He drew cigars from his pocket and gave 
one to Frank. “If there’s anything braver than a fine woman 
when she sets out to be a stoic, I don’t know what it is.” 

“Yes—and Blanche deserved the best. Back in the old days I 
had a sort of notion you were going to marry her.” 


” 





“They're fond of each 
other, dear,” Blanche 
said. “We can't 
find happiness at 
their expense.” 


Evidently Alan’s cigar did not draw well, for he was turning 
it over in his fingers, inspecting the wrapper; and when presently 
the waiter brought the check, the two rose and left the club. 

“T’'ll tell you somebody you'd see if you were going to stay a 
little longer,” said Alan as they threaded their way through the 
bustling sidewalk crowds. “Old Delia’s coming to pay us a visit, 
and Leta and I are going to have a grand time showing her the 
sights.” 

The mention of Delia recalled half-humorous memories to them 
both. Frank reminded Alan of the occasion when, hard pressed 
by the Micks, the Oakland boys retreated to the Wheelocks’ back 
yard, where in the nick of time they were reinforced by Delia 
brandishing a mop. “And do you remember how she'd scold when 
we wanted to make lemonade in her kitchen,” he went on, “and 
the way we used to raid that old stone cookie-jar on the pantry 
shelf?” 

“Yes, and I have to praise her cookies all over again every 
time I go home.” (Continued on page 134) 
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One of the most widely praised novels of the year is 


N ARGARET ANDREWS first 

met Gerard Harding 
when she was nineteen. 
Bob Montague brought him 
‘o call on her one Sunday 
afternoon. Even then there 
was a little glow about 
meeting him—something 
different about it, than the meeting of any of the dozens of 
other men to whom Margaret had been introduced. Perhaps 
it was because ever since she had known Bob Montague—and 
she had known him almost a year—he had larded his sentences 
with quotations from Gerard Harding and praise of Gerard Hard- 
ing and comments about him. 

Even the name—there was something so much more poetic 
about the name Gerard Harding than the name of, say, Ralph 
Conway or Bill Duncan or any of the other boys in the crowd. 
Then, Gerard Harding was a chemist. That was different, too. 
Gerard, according to Bob Montague, was always making queer 
experiments and going to odd places. 

“He made the most wonderful perfume you’ve ever smelled,” 
had been one of Bob Montague’s stories concerning him. “He 
could have had it marketed if he had wanted to, but he didn’t 
pay any attention to it—just gave a bottle to a girl he was 
going with and let it go at that.” 

Margaret hadn’t even known Gerard Harding at the time, 
but she was vaguely jealous of the girl who had received the 
perfume—as you are jealous of a girl in a story you are read- 
ing, when the hero proves extraordinarily attractive. 

“Gerard Harding made the most wonderful cleaning-fluid,” Bob 
said another time, “and didn’t even try to do anything about it. 
Funny thing about that boy—he isn’t practical at all. Just a 
dreamer.” Nice! 

“I've got to go to the hospital,” Bob Montague had said, 
still another time. “My friend Gerard Harding—you’ve heard 
me speak of him—got hurt in an accident the other day. He 
had been working at night with another fellow on one of those 
queer experiments of his and something blew up; he got tossed 
clear across the room and fractured his leg.” 

There were other stories of Gerard too, of his travels, of his 
adventures, of girls who were in love with him. 

Even before Margaret met Gerard, she had built up a whole 
story concerning him. He had become, in a way, as complete 
and familiar a person as if she had read a whole book about 
him. Then when Bob telephoned early one Sunday afternoon 
and said, “My friend Gerard Harding is here—may we walk over 
to see you?” Margaret had been all excited about it. She 
usually wasn’t excited about meeting new men. 

Dinner was over, and Margaret had finished helping her mother 
clear away the dishes—folks in Elmfield had dinner at one on 
Sunday. In spite of her mother’s protests, directly after the tel- 
ephone call Margaret had made sandwiches—tiny, dainty ones— 
and a cooling drink which she put on ice preparatory to the visit. 
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perceive in this story of a 


“Show Business,” in which the author with humor and 
reality traces the progress of a girl in that glamorous 
profession. It was written by Thyra Samter Winslow 
with the same penetrating analysis that the reader will 


Other boys called, and Mar- 
garet didn’t plan things for 
them. This was different! 

When she first saw Ger- 
ard there had been a vague 
disappointment. Why, he 
didn’t look any more re- 
markable—any more ro- 
mantic—than any of the other boys. Good-looking, in a way, but 
not awfully distinguished-looking. Then, almost unconsciously, his 
charm seeped to her, his blue eyes, almost too blue a color for 
his tanned skin, his brown, rather rough hair. Yes, he was nice! 
He talked well, too. 

Margaret was surprised to find that Bob, who usually had so 
much to say, lapsed into silence when Gerard was around. She 
didn’t wonder at that. Gerard had something to say! Most of 
the boys in the crowd just chattered on about nothing at all. 
Gerard told a dozen interesting anecdotes. He had met a famous 
artist at a dinner. He had been on a fishing trip with a well- 
known humorist. One of the screen’s best-known actors was a 
personal friend of his. In a hundred ways he was different from 
the other men Margaret had known. Unconsciously she found her- 
self playing up to him a bit, saying the clever things she thought 
he would expect, smiling understandingly at his jokes, adding 
little anecdotes of her own. She wished she knew the sort of 
people he knew—knew just what to say to him. All of the 
things she said sounded so inadequate, so silly. 

Elmfield was one of New York’s smaller suburbs. Margaret 
went with the crowd there—was always going into New York 
for theaters and dancing, and yet nothing she knew seemed excit- 
ing enough to tell to Gerard Harding. Still, he seemed satisfied 
talking to her—not that he’d ever care to see her again, of course. 
She served the sandwiches, listened attentively, nodded brightly 
whenever Gerard spoke. She was a bit annoyed when Frank 
Williams came in, yet she had always thought Frank an awfully 
nice fellow. Now he seemed dull and boorish—talked too much, 
when she preferred to hear Gerard instead. Then the boys 
left—and life seemed different, somehow. 

A few days later Bob Montague telephoned her. 

“You made a great hit with Gerard Harding,” he told her. 
“He said he wanted to see you again—and he’s got a dozen girls 
crazy about him,‘too. He said he was coming over here to see 
me soon, and we'll be over to see you, then, too.” 

It was three weeks before Margaret saw Gerard Harding again. 
Oh, she hadn’t thought of him all that time, but she had thought 
of him more than it was her custom to think of stray young 
men whom she had seen only once. Margaret, at nineteen, had 
never been in love. 

When Gerard and Bob Montague appeared unexpectedly one 
evening, just as Margaret decided to go to bed early to make 
up some sleep, she gave almost a sigh of relief. She had been 
afraid that Gerard wouldn’t—that he hadn’t wanted to come again. 
Why should she care? What was he to her? Again she listened 


girl who finally woke up. 














“T've got into an awful mix-up—a girl. 


attentively to his jokes, to his anecdotes of well-known people. 
Again she caught her breath with something very near anxiety, 
when, at the end of the evening, he failed to make an engagement 
to see her again. 

Two weeks later, when she was least expecting it—she had 
been almost afraid that she had hurt his feelings or that he was 


not at all interested in her—the telephone rang. It was Gerard 
Harding. She was almost grateful when he asked if he might 
call the next night. 

All day Margaret thought of Gerard’s coming visit. In the 
office, where, on usual occasions, she was a competent secretary 
to Mr. Bragg of Duffield and Bragg, she spent most of her time 
thinking of Gerard. At noon she went out and bought a new 
beaded georgette blouse—they were wearing georgette blouses 
that year. She hurried through her work and was able to catch 
the train earlier than the one she usually caught. This gave her 
time for a bath before dinner—her mother didn’t let her help 
much about the house, felt that she had enough to do in the office 
all day. 


She doesn't mean a thing to me—honest.” 


After dinner Margaret combed her hair and rolled it softly 
over her ears the way she always wore it. She put on the new 
georgette blouse. What if—if Gerard Harding really liked her? 
It would be the first time that she would be alone with him! 

The evening passed quite as the other two meetings with Ger- 
ard Harding had passed. They sat on the front porch and talked. 
Gerard told Margaret his views of life, his ideas about people, 
a hundred other things. He quoted bits of poetry, told of authors 
he had read and enjoyed, while Margaret made mental notes of 
as many of them as she could. She’d read the books he spoke 
of, right away! She tried to be sympathetic, to respond to all 
his ideas. She didn’t mind that he hadn’t asked her to go out 
with him—that he didn’t bring her a box of candy, even, though 
she would have been annoyed if any other fellow had treated 
her in that fashion. 

That was the beginning of it. From then, Gerard called on 
Margaret on an average of once a week. Of course she could 
never count on him. There was no pattern or regularity to 
his calls. In a way, though, Margaret liked that. Better than the 
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et 
way the other boys did. ere 
You could count on 
them only too well— 
stupid things! Some- 
times for two or three 
weeks she wouldn't 
hear from Gerard at 
all. Seemingly he had 
forgotten all about her. 
Then, just when the 
fear that he wasn’t in- 
terested at all would 
make itself felt, he'd 
appear again. 

Gerard never took 
Margaret anywhere, al- 
though his conversation 
was always full of the 
places he had been and 
the things he had seen. 
All he ever did was to 
call—and talk! Out- 
side of his conversa- 
tion, he never did any- 
thing to make her like 
him. Yet Margaret fi- 
nally admitted to her- 
self that she was in 
love with him. It 
must have been sud- 
den, almost love at 
first sight, because at 
first she had known 
Gerard simply through 
Bob Montague’s sto- 
ries—and then he had 
appeared, and suddenly 
the whole world seemed 
to revolve around him. 
His telephone calls be- 
came the most import- 
ant thing in the world. His voice was the 
only voice that meant anything. A man 
in a crowd of strange people or on the 
street looked like him or didn’t look like 
him, and was interesting or uninteresting, 
accordingly. A dozen times a day—walk- 
ing at noon or coming home from the of- 
fice—she would see some one who would 
make her stop involuntarily—the way Ger- 
ard held his shoulders, the way he wore 
his hat—blue eyes, the curve of his chin. 

Bob Montague became Margaret’s best 
friend just because of his knowledge of 
Gerard. She asked him a million questions 
and was happy because Bob took such evi- 
dent delight in talking about his friend. She learned little things 
about Gerard’s boyhood,—he and Bob had known each other 
for years,—stories of his college life. 

When Margaret had known Gerard three months, he kissed her 
good-night. She was surprised at the seeming warmth of his 
kiss, and yet it was what she wanted—what she expected, really. 
Other boys had kissed her, and although those were slightly pre- 
flapper days, Margaret had not thought of kisses as having great 
significance. Gerard’s kisses were different. The memory of 
them stayed with her for days. Gerard always kissed her good 
night after that first time, and sometimes he took her hand and 
held it a little while. Of course he must love her, too—he wouldn’t 
keep on calling, wouldn’t kiss her, if he didn't. 

As time passed, Margaret cared less and less about the other 
boys. She went with them, of course—one had to do something; 
going with them was just helping pass the time. It was Gerard’s 
visits she waited for. She wondered a little because he never 
took her anywhere, never spent any money on her. He didn’t 
act as if he were stingy. Still—oh, well, why worry about that? 
Wasn’t he dearer than any other man she had ever known? 

Gerard told Margaret a hundred times he enjoyed coming to 
see her because he found peace and restfulness. Perhaps that 
wasn’t what she wanted him to tell her—but that was something, 
surely, and at least he did continue to call. 
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Se i The scene was gay and 
' & colorful, even hilarious. 
_ She tried to fit in. 


Summer passed, and then when Gerard came they sat in the 
living-room under the soft-shaded light. Margaret had made the 
shade herself. It was a nice gold color—she hoped it was be- 
coming. All that Margaret ever remembered about that winter 
was Gerard’s calls. 

Spring came, and summer—and Gerard kept on calling. Once 
in a while he took Margaret out now, but it was to places he him- 
self wanted to see, or where he wanted to go. They went to the 
theater on passes a friend of his gave him. 

He took her with Bob Montague and Bob’s newest girl to see 
some bachelor friends in Greenwich Village, and Margaret was 
enthusiastic over the quaint studio, although usually she thought 
the Village a bit tawdry. Still—they were Gerard’s friends. Vil- 
lage girls helped the bachelors to entertain the guests. The scene 
was gay and colorful, even a little hilarious after the third round 
of drinks. She tried to fit into the evening. She was careful 
when she spoke, so that Gerard, if he overheard any of her re- 
marks, would not think she was stupid and lacking in apprecia- 
tion and understanding. 

Gerard took her to the beach a couple of times, too. Such 
attentions from another man would have meant nothing at all. 
These, coming from Gerard—didn’t they show he cared? 

Winter came again, and still Gerard called. He must like her. 
He wouldn’t call, otherwise. He wasn’t the sort who wasted his 
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time over people he didn’t care for. Margaret wished she knew 
if he cared—how much he cared. She knew now that she cared 
a great deal. 

As time went on, Margaret wished there was something she 
could do—something that would make Gerard more definite. She 
was afraid to do anything, to say anything, for fear he wouldn't 
care about coming to see her at all if she did. Still, this couldn't 
go on. There ought to be something that she could say, some- 
thing— 

Margaret tried to draw Gerard’s attention to herself, to say 
little things to make him see how pleasant and desirable she was. 
Oh, he appreciated her, in a way, or he wouldn’t be calling at all, 
but he didn’t seem to see her—all of her, the part that she felt 
was best of all, even the things that the other men she knew 
saw and felt. She was always gay enough at parties, and yet 
alone with Gerard she felt a restraint, a peculiar inability to 
express herself. She would listen to him, wish she could say 
things—and find herself unable to express herself at all. It was 
almost as if Gerard put a peculiar spell on her; and yet he liked 
her—said he liked her—told her so nearly every time she saw him, 
in fact. 

“You and I are just real good friends,” he would say. “There 
aren’t many girls I can talk to the way I can talk to you. A 
real friend is worth everything in the world—and none of us have 


enough of them. 
There are only a 
few people in the 
world I can call my 
friends—and you're 
one.” 

That ought to have 
been enough for Mar- 


garet. It wasn’t, not 
nearly. Why did he 
kiss her—if they 
were just friends? 
When Margaret felt 
herself in his arms 
when he kissed her 
good-by, when she 
tried to show him 
how she felt toward 
him, when the 


warmth of his kiss re- 
mained hours after he 
had gone—she felt 
this was more than 
friendship. 

As time passed, 
Margaret found her- 
self leading a dou- 
ble life. There were 
parties which she at- 
tended with the other 


boys. She was gay 
and pleasant enough 
when she was not 
with Gerard. And 
these parties, where 
she was outwardly so 
gay, seemed stupid 
and dull because 


Gerard was not there. 
What could she do? 
She couldn't stop go- 
ing about because 
Gerard didn’t take 
her—and she couldn't 
make him- do much 
more than call. Well, 
even that— 

Then, one evening, 

Gerard said: 
“T’ve got into an awful mix-up—a girl. She doesn’t mean a 
thing to me—honest. She’s a sister of a friend of mine, Jack 
Barlow. You've heard me talk of him. Well, I started going out 
with her, didn’t realize how I was drifting—and she seems to 
think—oh, well, it’s all mixed up, anyhow. I’m glad I can talk 
it over with you. I couldn’t if we weren’t such good friends. 
This girl—” 

A peculiar emotion went through Margaret, one she had never 
felt before—jealousy and something else, jealousy and impotence 
~~and anger and helplessness too. She was surprised that when she 
spoke, her voice was outwardly calm. 

“I think if you just didn’t see her any more, it would be all 
right,” she managed. 

“Oh, I’m afraid you don’t understand. She’s a little thing— 
only eighteen. Not like you,” said Gerard. (Margaret was twenty- 
one now!) “She isn’t self-reliant or calm like you. She’s a help- 
less sort of little girl, and when she looks up at me with her big 
eyes, I just don’t know what to do. She sort of thinks, from 
some things I’ve said—” 

“Oh, these helpless little things aren’t helpless at all,” said 
Margaret. “They know just what they’re doing. They’re usually 
awfully clever when it comes to men. In fact, their very help- 
lessness is a part of their game. Of course she may not be that 
type, but—” 

“Don’t be a cat about her,” said Gerard. “Why, you’ve never 
even seen her, you know. I’m surprised at you, Margaret—I 
thought you’d be helpful and sympathetic.” 

“Oh. I am, I am!” said Margaret. “Really!” 

But she noticed that Gerard changed the subject. 

He didn’t call for two weeks, then. What if— When Gerard 
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did call, he didn’t even mention the little girl at all, and Margaret, 
after the two weeks of being unhappy, was so glad to see him then 
that she didn’t think of questioning him about her. Maybe he 
had forgotten her! Maybe she had just imagined that it had been 
serious. Maybe he hadn’t cared, really! After all, he hadn’t said 
anything definite. 

He called twice more. 
Then he telephoned. 

“Could you meet me in town tonight?” he asked. “I’ve got 
something to tell you. I don’t want to telephone it, and I can’t 
take the time to run out there. If you'll meet me—” He named 
a small café where he had taken her, once before, for supper— 
one of the Golden Times of their acquaintanceship. 

“Of course, Gerard,” Margaret said. “I'll be there.” 

She dressed hurriedly. She put on her best white blouse and 
her tailored suit. She looked into her vanity mirror a dozen 
times on her way to the café. She wanted to look nice, wanted 
to be a credit to Gerard. 

She found him waiting for her. It was a cheap little café, half 
of the tables occupied by couples, each couple eager over its own 
affairs, whispering close across the table. 

As soon as she saw Gerard, Margaret knew there was something 
wrong. 

“What's the matter?” she asked a bit nervously, but as gayly 
as she could manage, as soon as they were seated. 

“It’s—it’s this, Margaret,” he told her. “Well, the truth is, I’m 
—I’m married.” 

Margaret closed her eyes, but she didn’t grow dizzy. There 
was, instead, a strange noise in her ears as if the word “married” 
were being turned around and around on a large wheel. 

“Yes?” she said. 

And then, a moment later: “Is it the girl you told me about, 
Gerard?” 

“Yes, ‘that’s the girl. I—well—I couldn't get out of it. Her 
brother’s a friend of mine, and you know how things like that 
are. Things had gone a bit too far to back out. I didn’t want 
to get married. I really didn’t. But—well, I'm married now, and 
—and I’ve got a new job in Cleveland that will last a couple of 
— and we're going to leave tomorrow. I—I wanted you to 
snow. 

“I’m glad you told me,” said Margaret. She held her hand 
out across the table. She hoped that he wouldn't see it was 
trembling. “I wish you all kinds of luck,” she said. 

“I knew you would,” said Gerard. “That's why I wanted you 
to know. You and I have always been—well, just real good 
friends, and I hope we'll keep on. Margaret, I’m going to say 
something that sounds simply awful, but I—I want you to know 
it. I—Ill come back some day if you'll let me. You're the 
best friend I’ve ever had.” ; 


Both times he seemed a bit distrait. 


“Ty talked then, but Margaret never knew what about. A 
sort of fog seemed to be closing in around her. 

Gerard paid the check, and they left the restaurant together. 

“You needn't take me to the station,” said Margaret. “I’m 
quite all right—I don’t mind going alone.” 

Gerard seemed a bit relieved. 

“T do have to get back. She’s—well, sort of jealous—a helpless 
little thing. I told her I had a business appointment. She'd never 
have understood if I had told her I was going to meet a girl. 
Remember what I said, Margaret—you and I—some day—” 

Margaret never remembered how she got home. She felt the 
same way she had felt the day she’d a tooth pulled out and 
had taken gas. All noises were too loud, too distinct. People 
seemed to move with deliberate, mechanical motions. 

Arriving at home she let herself into the house with her key 
and got to bed without her mother or father hearing her. That 
was something! 

She was surprised to find the next morning, when her mother 
woke her up, that she had actually fallen asleep during the night. 
It had seemed, as she lay there, that she would never be able to 
sleep again. Yet she had slept—and Gerard was gone! Married! 
Why, he had been going with some one else even while he had 
been to see her—while he had kissed her good-night. Those kisses 
even, hadn’t meant anything! A cad, of course. But then, he 
would undoubtedly have admitted that, himself. He liked to 
admit faults. What difference what he was, if she cared for him? 
And now—just real good friends! 

There were weeks, then, when life went on almost auto- 
matically, when it was a task to dress, when every page she 
read in a book had to be read over and over again. She 
lost weight a little, and she couldn’t afford to get any thinner. 





Just Real Good Friends 


Still, in the back of her mind, there was something else, and 
although she wouldn't have admitted it even to herself, she 
realized that she clung to it almost desperately. Of course she 
ought not to! Gerard was a married man—and yet he had said: 
“Some day I'll be back, Margaret-—you and I—” Maybe he had 
meant that she was the real love of his life and that the other 
girl had really been forced on him. Maybe he meant— Why, he 
could have meant anything! 

Bob Montague was the first one who spoke to Margaret of 
Gerard’s marriage. 

“Did you hear the news?” he asked one day when he met her 
as she got off at the station. “Did you know that Gerard Hard- 
ing—that he—”’ 

“Why, yes,” answered Margaret, quite gayly, she felt. “He’s 
married! Is that what you meant? He telephoned me, and I 
met him, and he told me all about it.” 

“She’s an awfully pretty girl,” said Bob. “A sister of Jack 
Barlow. Did you ever meet her? A little thing with big eyes. 
Kind of cute. Gerard’s been hanging around there a long time, I 
guess, but she always had half a dozen men on her trail.” 

“Yes,” said Margaret, “he—he told me all about her.” 


A YEAR stumbled by. Margaret was twenty-two. Outwardly 
she felt that she looked just about the same. She had to 
keep up—in case Gerard— 

She did not see Gerard. He was back in New York, she knew. 
A dozen mutual acquaintances told her that. He had been at a 
party—some one had seen him at an opening—he had made a 
success of a new fire-extinguisher and had some money. Another 
rumor, then—a mild one. He and his wife did not get along to- 
gether. They fought “like cats and dogs.” Six months more—an- 
other year. 

Margaret’ still went in the crowd. No one noticed that she was 
any different. A little older, of course. Sometimes it seemed to 
her that those who knew her should have been able to tell that 
her mirth was false most of the time—and yet as days went on, 
it wasn’t always false, either. There were times when she and 
Bill Duncan—good old Bill—had awfully good times together. 
Not that Bill meant anything, the way Gerard did—but after all, 
he was good company, took her to the theater, to parties, didn’t 
mind spending money. Some of the crowd married. Bill didn’t. 

Another year—still another. Margaret was twenty-four. She 
still went with the crowd, though they were mostly married 
couples now. She still went with Bill. Grand old Bill—what 
would she do without him? 

Then one day the telephone rang—without warning. When it 
rang, you couldn’t have told but what it would be just an or- 
dinary call. Margaret went to the telephone almost without in- 
terest. 

“Hello,” she said. 

She waited. A voice, then. She grew a little dizzy. 

“That you, Margaret?” the voice asked. 

“Ves,” she said, “this is Margaret. Who—who is talking?” She 
wouldn’t be too sure. 

“An old friend of yours. Been away all summer—just got back 
to town again. Thought I'd say hello. I haven’t seen you in 
ages. Lots to tell you. What about coming in and getting ac- 
quainted again? Tonight, if you'll let me.” 

“Why—why, Gerard! Of course—if you'd like to come.” 

Gerard was back! He called! Things were just the same. His 
wife had run away with another man four months before, and 
Gerard was going to let her get a divorce. It was the only thing 
to do. 

“We fought awfully. We never were suited temperamentally,” 
he said, “but—well, she was always so kind of helpless. After all, 
I—married her—I felt, in a way, responsible for her. It sort 
of broke me up, though. I hadn’t cared for her the way I should 
have cared. You know that—but somehow all this—I feel 
pretty much broken up. You and I were always such good friends, 
I felt that you wouldn’t mind if I came back and talked things 
over with you.” 

“Of course not,” said Margaret. “It was the only thing you 
could do. You remember—you said you’d come back some day.” 

“Did I?” said Gerard. “Well, it looks as if I'd kept my word. 
I don’t always seem able to do that lately.” 


T was as if the last years had been cut out of her life. Gerard 
called in the evening. He didn’t call regularly, but when he 
felt like it, without making an engagement, likely as not, just as 
he had called before. Once again, when she met Bob Montague 
on the street, her heart would leap a bit (Continued on page 144) 
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\ FAITH JOCELYN puzzled 

much about her father, 
whom she knew only as an in- 
| teresting-looking grayish man, 
r:|| always traveling. Twice a year 
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Faith's Father 














: : her Aunt Ellen, with whom she ses : 
4 lived, took her to meet him at luncheon. At their last Frank Watson ii 
| meeting one Joe, a young man with a scarred face, had (Blanco, the Clown) \\3 
y: been present. ! 
: Grace Dealing if) 


Just after Faith’s graduation from a private school, her 
Aunt Ellen died suddenly. The evening of the funeral, with 
Grace Dealing, a school friend, Faith searched the dead 


| 

| 

| checked momentarily by a group | 

| woman’s apartment for her father’s address and came upon 
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of others pushing through, John 
Jocelyn among them. Mr. Red- 
face came on again; then a friend 
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a typewritten paper headed, “LONGMAINE’s WoORLD-EMBRAC- 
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3 ING SHOws,” with, below, a list of cities and dates. Her J 
H father traveled with the circus—and Longmaine’s would be, spoke quickly, and he looked 
#| the next day, not four hours’ ride away. So, in the morning, down. His diamond was gone. He \ 
\:|| she caught a westbound train. cried out profanely. . ii 
ri On the train she met the strange young man called Joe, “That's that,” said Joe. “You (3) 
Y and he went with her to their destination. They found the wont see your dad tonight.” | 
NF parade just breaking up after its return from the streets. “But I must!” she breathed. 
A; | “I don’t come on the lot much,” said Joe, queerly. “But “What has he to—" ae | 
|| I'll meet you aiter the performance right over there, at Seoiant _“Simple enough. Joe smiled in | 
yi the end of the banners. It'll be your one chance.” He Jocelyn's Gang his queer way. “He’s got the 
\;'! looked about. “See that tall fellow? That’s Frank Wat- rock. He’s off in his car by now. 
| son—Blanco, you know, the star clown. —Hey, Frank! He'll turn up tomorrow at the new i 
} Thought you wouldn’t mind passing a good-looking girl in, stand.” i 
Frank. Meet Miss Johnson.” Faith fled blindly—sought the : 


“That’s not my name!” cried Faith. Joe, with a mock 
bow and a, “See you later,” strode away. “It’s Faith 
Jocelyn. I’ve come to find my father,” the girl went on. 

She felt the blue eyes taking her in. She liked this man. 
“If you’ll wait here,” he said, shyly, “we'll find seats.” In 
a surprisingly short time he was back in street dress. 

He seemed a big; shy boy. And so, when they were seated, 
Faith surprised herself by telling him eagerly of her school 
life, of Aunt Ellen’s death and her ensuing predicament. 
When he left to dress, he said gently: “If you should have 
any—well, trouble—look me up.” 

Faith watched him with deep interest during the per- 
formance. Later, outside, she met Joe again. “It’s just a 
chance,” said he. “If you see him, don’t speak or move.” 

The crowd streamed past. Faith felt Joe’s hand grip her 
arm. Her eyes rested on a big, red-faced man with a 
diamond in his shirt-front. Then she saw her father, mov- 
ing with a leisurely dignity. She started forward, only to 
be jerked back. She heard Joe’s harsh whisper: “Want to 
land him in prison?” The progress of the big man was 


railway station. Joe followed, and 
at the ticket office snatched a roll 
of money from a man buying a 
ticket at the window, thrust it into 
Faith’s hand, and made his escape. 
Faith returned the money to the 
victim—but one Charlie Jackson 
of the circus press-department 
saw her take the money and did 
not see her give it back. 
-_* Later Joe sought Faith out again 
Charlie Jackson. and promised to take her to her 
the Circus Press Agent father. Suspicious and bewildered, 
she sought counsel of the only per- 
son in whom she had confidence—Frank the clown. And the 
clown punished Joe with a proper beating. But in the argu- 
ment that followed, Jackson testified that Faith had accepted 
the stolen money; and Frank, believing Faith a crook like 
her father, left her to her own devices. (Now turn the page 
and read on:) 
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AITH turned to flee, she knew not whither, but Joe pursued 
close after her. 


“You've just got to listen,” Joe kept 
eagerly along beside her. “I tell you it’s all fixed. I phoned your 
dad. He’s expecting us. I’m on the level about this. Think we 
want you blundering round making trouble for us? You meet me 
right after the show is over. And I'll take you straight to him— 
see?” 

After a wretched evening in the big tent 
his plan—drove unhappily off into the night 
packing up. Lights flared 
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insisting, stumbling 


Faith fell in with 
The circus was 
Workmen swarmed like ants. Canvas 


billowed down about bare poles. Elephants pushed great rumbling 
wagons. 

Frank, later, walked moodily toward the train. 
too hastily? Surely that girl— 
the lot. A tall man got out. 
risky 

Jocelyn spied the clown. 

“Frank,” he said, “Jimmy Reilly phoned that my daughter was 
here. Know anything?” The famously cool Jocelyn was plainly 
excited 

“T rather think Joe’s driven off with her,” replied Frank. 


Had he judged 
He saw an automobile turn in on 
Jack Jocelyn. This was odd—and 





“That devil? Good God! 
take her.” 
He leaped to his car 
Frank gave a swift instant to thought, then leaped after. “I’m 
coming along, Jack.” Nothing more was said. Off they dashed 
at top speed. 


But there’s just one place he’d 


JOE drove into the grounds of a secluded hostelry. All shutters 
were drawn, but some light leaked out on rows of parked 
She felt weak, 
Life, that had seemed a glowing thing, grinned savagely 


cars, and Faith dimly heard a jazzy orchestra. 
helpless. 


at her. She thought crudely, as youth will, of heredity. Perhaps 
the sinister strain was in her blood—perhaps she’d end up a 
thief! Tears came to her staring eyes. 

“Understand now, my dear,” came Joe’s whining voice, “we're 
working everything out the best we can for you. Nobody asked 
you to join up,’—this was true,—‘and naturally your dad’s 
worried. We can’t have you spilling careless talk. Come with 
me now. And don’t let anything. you see frighten you. Natu- 
rally, it’s a rough place. But remember I’m with you, and your 
dad’s waiting upstairs.” 

The door opened at his knock. 





AITH entered, then shrank back at the sight of crowded 

drunken dancers, noisy women and evil-looking men. Joe 
hurried her up two flights of stairs to a door at the rear of the 
building 

Fright, dread, and the clarity that was the native sense in Faith’s 
fiber struggled for mastery of her thoughts. It seemed odd that 
no clerk or page had accompanied them 

She heard steps and a tinkling sound, and cringed against the 
wall. It was a waiter bearing a tray. She saw sandwiches, glasses 
and a bottle. He stopped beside them. Joe, grinning with a 
curious air of excitement, tapped on the door. 
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She found her hands 
She’d have to be 


Faith felt dizzy—what if she should faint? 
over her face and put them resolutely down. 
braver than that. 

Joe opened the door. It was 


dark in there. The waiter 
switched on a light. Then Joe took her arm—she couldn’t help 
hanging back—and almost dragged her within. The waiter left 
his tray and slipped out, Faith didn’t know how or when; she 
didn’t even hear him shut the door. But this was the sheerest 
cowardice! She lifted her eyes. Joe, still grinning, stood between 
her and the door. Her father was not there. 
“Well,” said Joe, “how about a little drink?” 





She couldn’t speak or move. He came slowly forward, caught 
her arm as she shrank away and waved her toward a chair. 

“Oh, come,” said he, not whining now, but speaking shrewdly 
(she sensed the ominous change in him), “sit down and we'll talk 
it over. Don’t be frightened, girl! Why, I’m not going to murder 


he 


“‘Where’s my father?” 


She found her voice. 
“God knows.” 
“You lied to me!” 


“Sure. What else is a fellow to do when he’s crazy about a 
girl? I had to bring you round somehow, didn’t I?” 


“Take me away from here!” Faith demanded hotly. 

He studied her, appearing to enjoy her high color and flashing 
eyes. He would have seemed cool enough now, except that his 
scar had assumed that unpleasant purple color 

“Thing for you and me to do, my dear,” he said, “is to have 
a bit of supper and talk things over quietly.” 

He still held her arm. Now she wrenched it away. He laughed 
softly and lifted the plate of sandwiches. She darted toward 
the door. 

He let the plate fall with a crash, caught her, and held her 
firmly in his arms. 
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OHN JOCELYN drove at top speed along the State road. 

Frank, sitting quietly beside him, thought deeply of the man’s 
methodically criminal life and of the possible tragedy it had 
brought him to. This band of thieves had no place in the orderly 
life of the circus and never entered the tents; yet they had a cer- 
tain odd standing. 

But after a few moments Frank’s somber thoughts turned back 
to the girl. He felt again her eagerness, her concern, her bewilder- 
ment. That child wasn’t a crook—Joe had tricked him there! The 
thought that a quicker wit on his part might have saved her stung 
him. 
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They stopped at a filling-station, and in the glare of the lights 
there Frank noted how drawn was the father’s usually cold face 
Then he spoke: 

“Jack, look here: that poor kid is up against it. Her aunt died, 
you know.” 

Jocelyn started at this announcement, and stared. 


“I’ve been 
thinking, Jack,” Frank went on. “She’s a good kid, and she’s 
got to have some place to go to. Why don’t you let me send her 
to my mother in Terre Haute? Until you can work something out 
for her. Mother’d be great to her.” 

Jocelyn didn’t reply then—merely drove on. . 
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Back in that dingy roadhouse bedroom, Faith struggled in Joe’s 
arms. He was laughing as he wrestled her from the door back to 
the table, laughing and talking. 

“My word, but aint we the little spitfire! Now, look-a-here, 
kid, you'll do just as well to talk it over sensible. Here we stay 
tonight. Tomorrow we'll make our get-away. How about New 
York, eh? I’ve got money enough, and I know where there’s 
plenty more. 

“Now listen, kid,” he went on. “I fell for you the minute I 
saw you. I said to myself: ‘I’m for her, clean through—’ 

“Screaming, eh? All right. Alli right! It wont be the first little 


screech they’ve heard in this place. I tell you I’m in right here. 
They know me. They’re scared of me, see!” 

She wrenched an arm free and struck him across the mouth. 

“None o’ that!” he cried. Drawing a pistol from a coat pocket, 
he laid it on the table. “I'll be just as rough as you like. Be 
decent, and I'll be decent. That goes all the way. Now right here 
we'll begin with a little kiss.” 

She snatched at the pistol, and as he struck up her hand, pulled 
the trigger. (This strange story of Faith Jocelyn’s rude awakening 
from the dreams of youth to the realities of her life will be con- 
cluded in the next, the October, issue.) 
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N O recent story in this magazine has produced more 
praiseful letters than Miss Kerr's “But Oh, the Differ- 


ence.” 


And the shrewdness of her observation is here even 


Illustrated 


better illustrated. Perhaps her power of penetration is b 
abetted by her famous black cats Useless and Worthless, y 
whom all visitors at her New York home meet on entering. 








When Rollo regained con- 
sciousness, Janie and Payne had 
practically forgotten him. ee 


That na 


‘Seunic Kerr 


E had been the original dumb-bell, Rollo Barton concluded, 
to bring Edson Payne to call on Janie. There the three of 
them sat, a triangle of which he, Rollo, formed the lowest point, 
constantly going lower, according to the barometer of his feel- 
ings. It was inevitable that Janie would have met Edson Payne 
somewhere, sometime, for a new man in Lakeville, a new man 
with looks and money and a cracking good job in the Frame 
and Sash Factory—even though won by grace of being nephew 
to old Philpotts Payne, owner of said factory—such a new man 
was not going to be overlooked by any girl in town. But Rollo 
needn't have seized Edson Payne and stuck him right under 
Janie’s nose. 
Rollo sighed and shifted on the cushion he had chosen with 
such care. Rollo was not a very large man, though he was no 
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peewee, and he was well padded all over, even his hands and 
wrists being as plump as a baby’s. He loved ease—ease of 
body and ease of mind. He was never able to determine whether 
physical or mental discomfort made him more unhappy. To- 
night he almost decided for mental, because there sat Janie 
Kinnersten, the prettiest girl in Lakeville, or anywhere else, in 
Rollo’s opinion; the girl he’d loved patiently and hopefully for 
at least twenty-four years of his twenty-five—yes, there she sat; 
and what was she doing? Giving the gladdest of glad eyes to 
that big brute Edson Payne, listening to him as though he were 
the law and the gospels, encouraging him in every way possible 
to a highly experienced encourager! Rollo’s plump hands 
twitched convulsively as one who yearns to seize an adversary 
by the throat and cause him to die like a dog. He snatched at 
his glass and took a long draught of the soothing beverage to 
calm himself. 

“I’m trying to persuade Mr. Jenks to let me pitch a tent down 
in his meadow beside the grove, so that I can sleep out, at 














least. This will be the first summer I haven't camped for at 
least two months.” Edson Payne was making this remarkable 
statement. 


Rollo gaped at him. The fellow was a nut. Wanted to sleep 
in a tent in that nasty wettish meadow when he could have a 
darned good bed in a decent room in the club! 

“What a wonderful idea!” Janie replied. “Think of waking 
every morning under the trees, with the birds singing. It would 
be just too lovely!” 

“I didn’t know you were so fond of trees and birds early in 
the day, Janie,” said Rollo in a perplexed voice. 

She very properly disregarded him. Edson Payne was speak- 
ing. “Of course, it’s nothing like a real camp, but it’s some- 
thing. I hate a roof. I like the wild trails, the long day in the 
canoe, or hiking through the forest, then a bed of hemlock be- 
side a little camp-fire that makes eerie shadows amongst the 
trees—” 

“How about deer-flies?” asked Rollo. 

He was again disregarded. “But it’s all heavenly,” sighed 
Janie, “just what I’ve always longed for myself.” 

Rollo made the mistake of laughing scornfully. “You! If 
you got ten miles from a bathtub and a lipstick, you’d die.” 

Color rose in Janie’s smooth cheek, and her eyes held the 
deep glint marked “Danger.” “You're talking of your own 
tastes, Rollo, rather than mine. Rollo’s a victim of the ease 
of civilization, Mr. Payne. He hates any exertion greater than 
eating, dancing or driving his car. Take him out in the woods, 
and he'd cry like a child.” 

When Rollo regained consciousness after this unfair blow, he 
observed that Janie and Edson Payne had practically forgotten 
him. A conversation, or rather a monologue on the part of Mr. 
Payne, was going on, and Rollo caught fragments of it. “In 
the Canadian woods three years ago..... lost ten days 
iy aa wa it was a bull moose..... flapjacks..... sheer 
drop of five hundred feet... .. The grizzly turned..... 
matches were wet..... died of exposure..... 
wonderful carry ..... duffle-bag ..... not even 
the guide had..... fell. of rogks ...... swift 
Current: i; s 3 famaratks-..... ” And so on. 

Meanwhile Janie sat 
with her hands clasped, 
her attention centered 
on the narrator. It was 
a becoming and a flat- 
tering attitude. Rollo 
wondered whether he 
ought to wave his arms 
and shout “Hoo-oo!” 
to let them know he 
was still with them. 
And gazing on them, 
from, as it were, the 
stage-box seat, it struck 
him with most un- 
pleasant force that they 
made what is common- 
ly known as “a hand- 
some couple.” Janie, 
so fair, so slender, so 
delicately lovely in fea- 
ture and coloring; Ed- ; 
son Payne, so tall, so 
broad-shouldered and 
slim-waisted, 
so bronzed, so blue- 
eyed, so disgustingly 
fit! They comple- 
mented and harmo- 
nized. A chill fear rode down 
Rollo’s customary blitheness, his 
usual confidence in muddling 
through. There was something in 
the atmosphere of the two that 
vaguely chimed of wedding-bells 


Rollo was never particularly adroit, but this sudden dread made 
him clumsier than usual. “It’s amusing,” he broke in, laughing 
with forced merriment, “to see you, Janie, going into raptures 
over the great outdoors, where men are men and all that sort 
of thing. I thought it was only the sub-debs who did it. But 
you, of all people—” 

“Why me—of all people?” Janie’s tone was icy. 

“Well—er—just as I said awhile back—you—you'd die if you 
got ten miles away from a bathtub and a lipstick—” 

“Mr. Payne,” said Janie, “I don’t know why Rollo should feel 
that he must break up a really interesting conversation with 
his weak attempts to be funny, and to make me seem some sort 
of cotton-wool nit-wit; for really, in spite of his absurd state- 
ments, I simply adore the wild life, and even the little bit that 
I've done in sports—” 

“Little bit is good,” jeered Rollo, running amok. “You don’t 
golf, you don’t tennis, you don’t ride; you don’t get in a canoe 
unless there’s some one to paddle it; you don’t go out beyond 
your depth in the surf—” 

“Rollo!” 

“Well, you don’t!” 

Janie turned back to Mr. Payne, and her voice was dangerously 
sweet. “I’ve never been very strong until the last year or so, and 
our doctor forbids any violent exercise, but I’m hoping, now, to 
make up for so much lost time.” (Continued on page 150) 













“Come in your sport 
things.” went on Nita, “and 
bring the camp stove.” 
Janie longed to slap her. 


and cake in small white boxes, 
sniffing parents and _ simpering 
bridesmaids in floppy picture hats. 
How horrible, how really abomi- 
nable it would be if Janie should 
imagine herself in love with this 
duffle-bag-flapjack hero. 
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A lot of them 
tried to stop me 
and Bill, but 
we cleaned the 
street as we 
went. 


Bunk—and no 
yellow-eyed Black Cat ever brought Nobody No Good Luck, 


TO Argument about it: Black Cats is the 
No Time. I don't say, for sure, that they can bring Bad Luck, 
but they sure do like to travel along with it—and whenever Bad 
Luck comes, you’ll generally always find one of them Black Ca- 
lamity Cats trapesing along with it to help out on the Chorus. 
I've seen more than one little Mining Camp just getting a good 
start and running along peaceful-like and everybody satisfied and 
making money; and some morning you get up feeling fine—and 
find one of them camped on your Back Door Step. Good Night 
—and Good-by Good Luck for you. The Devil has Got your 
Number and is calling on you; otherwise How Come could he 
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Hall 
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IF you've motored from Phoenix to Los 
Angeles the short route, you've passed 
through Salome, the dot on the desert that 
Dick Wick Hall made famous. Perhaps 
you filled your gas tank at his station, 
and saw his frog that never learned to 
swim. And maybe he told you such a 
story of his land of little rain as this one. 


get out here in the middle of 
the Desert and materialize a 
Black Cat as big as a dog out 
of Nothing—which there aint 
much else of here. 

Me and Windy Bill Wanni- 
gan had struck it Rich im the 
Copper Whopper, a prospect 
we had over by Indian 
Springs, and everybody was 
talking about it and the Rich 
Ore we had found, and Min- 
ing Men was coming from all 
over to look at it and try to 
buy it. All that was a-worry- 
ing us was What would we do 
with All the Money—when we 
got it. We was both broke, as 
far as Cash was concerned, 
but our credit was good and getting better, and all we had to do 
was to set and watch the Rich Ore and wait for the right man 
to come along and buy the mine. Which he did—a man named 
Delaney, from up Butte way, representing himself and two more 
Millionaires. 

Windy Bill took him out to Camp, being a more persuasive 
talker than me, and Delaney sampled the ore and looked the 
property over, figuring on how little he could buy it for and how 
much more ore there ought to be underground—which, between 
you and me, there aint no Mining Engineer on earth knows very 
much about what the Lord did a million years ago. They can 
look into the ground just about as far as you can stick your little 











finger, and then make a Good Guess, which is what they get paid 
for—and as long as they are willing to pay a poor prospector for 
the privilege of trying to make him think that they know more 
than he does, what’s the use of arguing with them about something 

ither of you know anything about? A man is entitled to think 
vhat he wants to and say it out loud—if he has got the price. 

Delaney liked the Copper Whopper and said him and his two 
pardners would buy it if the price was right—which me and Windy 
Bill thought ought to be about a Million Dollars, Cash, so as we 

yuld carry it around in our pants and feel it. We never had that 

uch Money before, but we had read about it and always wanted 
it, and this looked like a Good Chance to get it, so we asked for 
it—which is the best way of getting anything you want. We 

gued a good deal about the price, back and forth, but Delaney 
had brought along some Persuader to help make the deal— 
ome old pre-war stuff made in Butte; and after a good deal 
of Persuasion, which me and Windy Bill are always open to 
Listen to, we finally agreed to sell the Copper Whopper for a 
Hundred Thousand Dollars and two bottles of Persuader—the 
Persuader Down, as the first payment, Ten Thousand Dollars in 
thirty days, and the rest on Los Angeles Terms—a little every 
now and then for the rest of our life. 

We went over to the Post Office and got the Post Master, who 
is a Notary Public and has got a Type Writer, to draw up the 
Papers and put his Seal on them, without much Persuasion—and 
when we come back to the shack, there was a big old Yellow-eyed 


Black Cat setting on our front steps and making faces at us! De- 
laney liked to have had a fit right there when he see him. He throwed 
a rock at the Cat, and he run around and got under a tent-house 
we used as a cook-shack. Windy Bill and me had never seen him 
before, and Lord only knows where he come from—but Delaney 
says it is Bad Luck, for sure, to be keeping a Black Cat like 
that around, and we had ought to lose him right away or some- 
thing would go wrong. No use in arguing about anything when 
you have just made a Big Deal and two bottles of Persuader 
waiting as the payment down, so we all went in the shack and 
talked about the deal and the mine and what we would do with the 
money etc., which didn’t seem to worry Delaney near so much 
as the Black Cat did. 

After while, when it got late and we had finished one bottle of 
the Persuader, leaving the other one for before breakfast, Windy 
Bill had took his shoes off and was just crawling into his blankets 
when there come a knock at the door and there was the Depot 
Agent with a telegram for Delaney, saying that one of his pard- 
ners had just dropped dead with heart disease and to come at 
once. Delaney sure did rave, cussing the Black Cat something 
awful and saying it was all his fault and he knowed something was 
going to happen as soon as he saw him, and me and Windy Bill 
set there saying Nothing, which is the best thing to say some- 
times, and finally the agent says he had better hurry if he wants 
to catch the train that night, which don’t come again until the 
next night; so Delaney beats it, promising to be back inside the 


I got my pump-gun and a .4§ and Bill got his .30-.30 and we went after our hoodoo, 
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thirty days and pay us the Ten Thousand Dollars, which was what 
we was most interested in just then. 

We didn’t sleep much that night, me and Windy Bill both being 
nervous on account of so many things happening so soon—making 
a Big Deal, getting some pre-war Persuader, inheriting a Black 
Cat, and a Death Message coming, all in one day—which never 
happened in Salome before. The Black Cat me-yowed around 
something fierce all night, making Noises that would make the 
goose-flesh stick up on your back so as you could grate a lemon 
on it, if you had had one; and about midnight the wind com- 
menced to blow and make funny noises, and I asked Windy Bill 
why didn’t he go out and shoot that damn’ cat, my eyes not being 
very good at night. Bill says he aint afraid of the Cat none, but 


from the noises out there, maybe there is something else besides 
the Cat—and he aint anxious to meet up with no Ghost and 
get mistook in the dark for Delaney, if it was his pardner’s 
cigarettes 


Ghost looking for him. So we set and smoked 
and shivered until morning. 

Just as soon as it was 
daylight, Windy Bill got his 
.30-.30 and took a shot at 
the Black Cat, but it only 
made him growl and me-yow 
around under the cook-shack 
so as we could hardly eat our 
flapjacks and bacon and cof- 
fee. We had just got through 
washing the dishes and was 
smoking another cigarette and 


wondering what to do while 


He drops his sam- 
ple of Rich Ore in 
the street and a 
Policeman comes 
running up and 
got all excited. 


















The Calamity Cat 


waiting for Delaney to come back with the Ten Thousand Dollars, 
when here come the Depot Agent with another telegram, for Bill 
and me this time, from the Coroner in Phoenix, asking us if we 
knew anything about a man named Delaney that had got run into 
by a Street Car in Phoenix that morning and killed, and had som: 
papers in his pocket with our names on. 

That settled it, as far as me and Windy Bill was concerned 
about Black Cats being Bad Luck. Anybody that has ever had 
to wait for or ride on a Street Car in Phoenix knows doggoned 
well that nothing but a Black Cat could ever make a man get 
run into and killed by a Street Car in that town. It also settle« 
it as far as the Black Cat was concerned, him having cost us a 
hundred Thousand Dollars already and maybe not started to going 
good yet, so Bill says to let’s finish the pre-war stuff before the 
Black Cat turns it to vinegar and then we will finish him. 

This was what we proceeded to do and when we had got the 
bottle emptied, I got my pump-gun and a .45 and Bill got his 
.30-.30 and we went out after our Hoodoo, who 
was setting.at the corner of the cook-shack 
rolling his yellow eyes and trying to get his 
work in on us. I let drive a load of bird-shot, 
and Windy Bill played three times with the 
.30-.30 and I shot another load of bird-shot 
just for good luck—and darned. if he didn’t 
get up and crawl under the cook-shack and 
go to growling et us. 

We tried laying flat and shooting in under 
the shack at him, but we didn’t have no luck 
that way, so Bill got a plank, and we pried 
up the side of the shack, and Bill held the 
pry while I got down to finish 
him with my six-shooter. I 
had just got down where I 
was off my balance and 
couldn’t help myself, when 
out he come a-raring and a- 
spitting and his yellow eyes 
turned green and red, and 
he jumped onto me -and 
scratched me all up and 
knocked me over, and Windy 
Bill let loose of the pry to 
help me and liked tohave 
broke my leg when he léfthe 
shack drop; and then+the 
Black Devil jumped on hith 
and I was just making a pass 
to save Bill’s life whén* that 
cat gave a jump and. run and 
dove head first down. into 
Mesquite Well, over 200 feet 
deep, and a lot of water in it 
and no timbers, so we figured 
it would have a devil’ of .a 
time crawling out and resum- 
ing work again—if ever. 

We slept pretty good that 
night, with the Black Cat 
dead and our Bad Luck gone; 
and next morning, right after 
breakfast, the Post Master’s 
wife come over and said she 
had a little money saved up 
and had been thinking some 
Town Lots in Salome might 
be a good investment, and she would like to buy some. 
I thought at first that she was just joking me, but I 
soon see she wasn’t, so I put my poker face on and 
told her there was no question about them being 
Safe and Permanent, and How Much Money did she 
have? She says about Five Hundred Dollars, and I 
told her I would let her have a Corner Lot for that 
much money, but she wanted Two Lots, so I let her 
have them and she counted out more Real Money than 
me and Windy Bill had seen for the last ten years, 
since the time I sold a man from Boston a Thousand 
Giant Cactuses for a dollar each, if he would dig 
them himself. 

A little real money will do almost anything, when 
you aint got none and want it bad. If I had of seen 
her Roll first, before setting (Continued on page 102) 
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The big man crumpled 
up when the judge 
pronounced sentence. 


Neila laughed at him. 


PrRoBABLY no 
more ingenious plan 
of vengeance was ever 
evolved than that 
which John Hatton 
carries out so success- 
fully in this very brief 
but memorable story 
by Mrs. Squier. It 
may interest readers 
to learn that in its 
legal aspects this story 
has been endorsed 
by the judge of a 
United States court. 





Illustrated by 
R. L. Lambdin 


ead Man's Shoes 


oy Emma Lindsay Squier 


SAW him come out of his house, crying. A little man, John 

Hatton, grotesque in his impotent rage.- I knew him well, a mild 
little fellow who had inherited wealth. He had been married im- 
mediately thereafter by an overbearing, sensual woman who pro- 
ceeded to make life miserable for him. Then he befriended 
“Bansh” Taylor, who had a questionable past—a hobo, a crook— 
nobody knew for certain; but he had a plausible way with him, 
and John Hatton was tender-hearted, as are most small, senti- 
mental men. He took him in—and then Bansh took him in. Every- 
one knew of it except John, the way Bansh and Neila Hatton 
were “carrying on.” Everybody felt sorry for John. He lived in 
a state of perpetual bullyment. 

Now he all but fell into my restraining arms. His eyes were 
crazed; his face was wet with his own tears. He was the more 
dangerous in his rage because of his helplessness. 

“Bansh—and my wife,” he sobbed out. “Right there in my 
house—in each other’s arms—I saw them—they laughed at me! 
I tell you, I'll get him first, or he'll get me! He wants my money 
—and her. He’ll get me—if I don’t get him!” 
I tried to calm him. But it was no use. He sobbed shamelessly. 


The old scar on his forehead burned red, as it always did in 
moments of excitement. 

Two weeks later Neila Hatton called me on the telephone. Her 
voice sounded strained, queer. 

“Do you know anything about John? Where he is, I mean?” 

Of course I didn’t. I hadn’t seen him since that day when he 
had cried with futility and shame. 

Later I saw Bansh Taylor on the street. He was swaggering, 
important. I caught the glint of a large diamond on his little 
finger. I looked again to be sure. It was John Hatton’s ring. 
His eyes followed mine, and he smiled, unpleasantly 

“A little peace-offering,” he said confidentially; “we had some 
words, but we made it up before he went away.” 

“Oh, he’s gone away?” I tried to make my voice sound natural. 

“Ves, on a business trip somewhere.” He laughed insinuatingly. 
“I told him I'd take good care of the Missus while he was gone!” 

I went on, my mind in a turmoil. John would never have given 
that ring away—not that ring. It was to him a mascot, a luck- 
stone: I knew as much. And as for “making it up” with Bansh 
Taylor, the man who had invaded and degraded the sanctity of 
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John 
But he was not 


his home—that too was impossible. 
was timid in many ways. 
weak. 

It was no great surprise to me when, some 
weeks later, Bansh Taylor was questioned 
by the police concerning the disappearance of 
John Hatton. Neighborhood gossip and ani- 
mosity surged in great waves about the man 
and woman who had so blatantly defied all 
laws of society. Neila Hatton was also 
questioned. The stories told by the pair did 
not dovetail. Neila’s thick white skin was 
pasty with fear. 

“John told me he was going to Florida on 
a business trip—” she stammered. 

Bansh declared that John had told him he 
was going to Maine to buy lumber. 

And then—a gruesome discovery was 
made in a closet in Bansh Taylor’s room: a 
hat, battered in as by some heavy blunt in- 
strument; there were faded gold initials on 
the band, “J. N. H.” And there were some 
hairs, undeniably human, undeniably stained 
with human blood. At that, Bansh Taylor 
was formally charged with the murder of 
the man who had befriended him. 

“It’s a plant! You planted them on me!” 
he screamed out at Neila Hatton. 

“Ah—you,” she spat at him, “—you mur- 
derer! Trying to put the blame on me!” 

They were nauseating, those two, mouth- 
ing insults and accusations at each other. 


HE trial was not a lengthy one. The 

evidence, part of which was my own, 
was devastating. Bansh Taylor had in his 
possession John’s diamond ring, his watch, 
his Masonic emblem. He also had the key 
to his safety-deposit box, in which lay a 
number of negotiable bonds and securities. 
He had attempted to trade John’s car for a 
newer model. A neighbor told of seeing a 
man’s clothing being -stuffed into the incin- 
erator. My own testimony was as damaging 
as anything given at the trial—John’s own 
words: “I'll get him first or he'll get me!” 





Yes, he had been afraid of Bansh Taylor— 
horribly afraid of the man who had stolen 
his wife and betrayed his trust. 

The accused man sat in the courtroom 
day after day, his insolence gone, his eyes 
bloodshot and haggard. He looked strangely 
like a bulky, bewildered animal caught in a 
trap that is beyond its stupid comprehen- 
sion. 

On the witness stand he mumbled: “I 
didn’t kill him; we were friends. He gave 
me the ring! He told me to sell the car! 
Yes, I did make love to Mrs. Hatton, but 
I didn’t mean anything by it—she’s nothing 
Yes, I know he was angry, 
but we made up after that. I burned his 
clothes because he asked me to; he said he 
wouldn't want them again. The hat—lI 
never saw it before—that she-devil planted 
it on ‘me—” ; 

Stupid, inane answers in the*face of the 
evidence against him. The State demanded 
the death-penalty. It scathed him bitterly, 
furiously, for what he undoubtedly was, a 
betrayer of a good man’s trust, a scoundrel 
who thought to wear a dead man’s shoes. 

He was sentenced to life imprisonment. 
Only one thing saved him from the rope— 
that technicality of law known as “corpus 
delicti.” The actual body had not been 
found. But the bloodstained hair, so unde- 
niably human, was the final crushing word 
of guilt. 

The big beefy man crumpled up and 
screamed when the judge pronounced sen- 
tence. Neila Hatton laughed at him, with 
all the venom of a guilty love turned now 
into righteous hate. She was finally freed, 
owing to lack of conclusive evidence against 
her. But she walked after that like a sullen, 
skulking cat at night. For the stigma of a 
murderess clung to her like a prison odor. 

Three years later, in a distant city, I col- 
lided with a man so violently that his hat 
was knocked from his head. I picked it up 
for him, apologizing profusely. He nodded, 
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and all but snatched it from my hand. But 
not before I had recognized him. There was 
an old scar on his forehead— 

“John Hatton!” I cried out in a choked 
voice. 


E lifted his head then and stared at me. 
No, I was mistaken. This man had 
gray hair and a mustache. 

“Pardon,” I stammered, “I thought—” 

But he still looked at me, staring with a 
curious, deliberate smile. 

“John Hatton is—dead,” he said in a low. 
mig voice. “I ought to know—for IJ killed 

im.” 

I must have made some foolish, strangled 
sound. For the man’s eyes burned at me, 
and his words pushed against each other as 
if they had waited a long time to get out 
of his thoughts. 

“I killed him, I tell you. But only his 
identity, do you see? For two people had 
already killed his soul—a much, much worse 
crime. I killed John Hatton with such a 
simple, deadly weapon—the truth. Every- 
thing that Bansh Taylor told at the trial 
was true. John Hatton did give him his 
ring, his keys, his clothes to burn. And he 
left a hat with some bloodstained hair where 
it was sure to be discovered. Those two 
people, friend and wife, crucified the soul 
and body of John Hatton because they 
believed him small and weak. The things 
they did! The weapons they used! And 
John Hatton had only one weapon against 
them—the truth that would not be be- 
lieved!” 

He started to pass me. 
his forehead was burning. 

“John! John!” I babbled. But he shook 
his head. His eyes were just a little wild. 

“There is no such person,” he said in a 
low, mocking tone. 

I tried to call out after him, to catch his 
arm. But he evaded me and vanished in 
the crowd. 


The old scar on 


THE CALAMITY CAT 


a price on Corner Lots, I would have give 
her the whole Townsite for it. That night 
the Section Boss come over and bought a 
lot, and the store man he bought three, and 
I went to bed with Fifteen Hundred Dol- 
lars in Cash and a firm belief that killing 
a Black Cat is about the Luckiest Thing a 
man can do. Bill thought so too. 

Fifteen Hundred Dollars Cash makes a 
couple of poor prospectors feel a lot different 
—but not much like working none; so me 
and Windy Bill talked it over the next morn- 
ing and counted our money and decided to 
organize our own Mining Company on the 
Copper Whopper and go back to New York 
and sell it to Wall St. and Press. our Luck 
and Go the Limit while the Going was 
Good. So we stuck the money in an old 
suitcase and put on our Other Clothes and 
nailed up the door of the shack and took the 
train for Phoenix that day, to get our com- 
pany organized and go to New York. 

We had to wait over at Wickenburg for 
a couple of hours for our train to Phoenix, 
and while we was loafing around, we run 
across Sims Banning, who owns the bank and 
store, including a lot of money, which he 
makes a business of collecting and accumu- 
lating and keeping, being one of the best 
coin-collectors in Arizona. Sims knew some- 
thing was up, from us having our good 
clothes on, so we told him where we was 
going and what we was going to do and 
showed him some of the rich ore from the 
Copper Whopper, and when I told him we 
was going to get about Five Thousand Dol- 
lars more in Phoenix before going to New 
York, he wanted to know wouldn’t we just 
as soon get it off of him as somebody in 
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Phoenix. I told him we had left our guns at 
home and wasn’t trying to get no money off 
of him, but he was serious and wanted to 
know how much stock we would give him 
for Five Thousand Dollars, in our Company 
we hadn't got organized yet; so I told him 
if it wasn’t so late and near train-time we 
would have give him twice as much as we 
would anybody else after the Company was 
organized, him being such an Old Friend. 

The old Black Cat sure was working for 
us now. Sims, he grabbed me and Windy 
Bill by the arm and dragged us over to the 
Bank and give us Five Thousand Dollars be- 
fore we knew what he was trying to do, and 
we signed some kind of a receipt or some- 
thing, which I would sign anything for Five 
Thousand Dollars, and just then the Train 
whistled, and we stuck the Money in our 
suitcase and run back to the depot. When 
the Train pulled out, me and Windy Bill 
had our suitcase full of money and we was 
so dazed that we set in the car for half an 
hour after it got to Phoenix, until a man 
told us it was the end of the line and we 
would have to get out. A Black Cat down 
a 200 foot well sure has got a Horse Shoe 
and the New Moon and a Rabbit’s Foot and 
Four Leaf Clovers all skinned when it comes 
to bringing Good Luck. 

Looked like everybody in Phoenix knew 
we had so much money and wanted it: first 
at the Depot, where a lot of fellows with 
hacks tried to take our suitcase away from 
us, and while we was walking uptown two 
or three newsboys tried to get hold of it, 
and when we got into the Casa Grande Ho- 
tel, half a dozen boys in uniform all grabbed 
at it at once, and me and Windy Bill come 


pretty near having a fight with them over 
it, but the Foreman of the Day Shift made 
them stop, and we finally got a room and 
got in the cage and went up to it. It was 
some room, all right, but Windy Bill didnt 
like it very well when he found they had 
stuck us right next to the Bath Room, and 
no way for anybody else to get to it without 
going through Our Room, and us paying 
them Ten Dollars a day for it. 

We locked the door and counted all our 
money, to be sure Sims hadn't beat us none, 
and Bill says the first thing to do is to get 
some new clothes, so we will look like some- 
body when we get to Wall St. I stayed in 
the Room to watch the money and keep 
anybody from getting in to get a Bath, while 
Windy Bill went out and got some clothes 
and something to eat, and he did the same 
for me. We each got us a dandy new hat and 
a pair of Corduroy Pants with a hand carved 
leather money belt and a new shirt and a 
necktie and new boots and dolled up until 
we hardly knew each other, and then we 
played Seven Up until bed time. 

Bill didn’t like the way the bed squished 
when he laid down on it, so he took a 
blanket and slept on the floor. I was going 
to take a Bath but Bill said we might as 
well wait until we got through and all 
ready to start for New York and then take 
one and make a clean start. We didn’t sleep 
very well on account of all the noise out- 
side, and me and Windy Bill both wished 
that we had brought our own bed-rolls along 
and slept at one of the corrals or camped out 
at the edge of town, where we could have 
been comfortable for nothing and saved our 
Ten Dollars a day. Sixty-five Hundred Dol- 
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Plies fine garden vegetables. 
invigorating beef broth, sub- 
stantial cereals, tempting 
herbs and seasoning! A\ll 
in this one hearty, delicious. 
wholesome soup! 





12 cents a can 
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| SOUP 


for your 


children’s health 


T IS A wise mother who real- 
m' izes the wholesomeness of 
co AG good, hot soup for the growing 
=4 children. Soup acts as a tonic 
tr) to the appetite. Its delicious 
flavor arouses the sense of taste, 
makes it vigorous and keen for food. Soup 
causes the digestive fluids to flow more 
freely, with the result that more food is 
desired and eaten, and it is assimilated 
into the body tissue more promptly. 
Correct eating! How important it is to 
the growing child! Soup is a valuable aid 
in keeping your child’s appetite healthy 
and normal and in supplying exactly 
what the child’s body requires for proper 
growth and development. 


KF )R example, in the cooking ae 
of vegetables for the home & 
table, a large quantity of the 

valuable mineral salts are \¥ 
absorbed in the cooking water i 
which is usually thrown away. | 
These mineral salts are needed for the 
general bodily health and to supply the 
bony framework, the teeth and the hair 
with proper nourishment. Most soups 
contain vegetables and in the making of 
soup, the water in which the vegetables 
are cooked, is retained. This means that 
none of the mineral salts are wasted. 
They are saved in all their abundance and 
richness to do the priceless work nature 
intended them to do. So you see that the 
eating of soup by your children is one of 
the ways of insuring the proper all-round 
nutrition they need. 


vitamines which all author- 
ities regard as vitally necessary 
for growing children. These 

"Y) mysterious vitamines invigorate 

2° and promote healthy growth 
and prevent the occurrence of some dis- 
eases. See that your children often eat 
soup made with tomatoes. 

The vegetable soups, and the cream 
soups especially, are splendid for children. 
Tomato, Pea, Celery, Asparagus and Bean 
Soups, prepared with milk, all offer dishes 
extra nourishing and tempting to the 
child—for luncheon, or dinner or supper. 
Visit your grocer and acquaint yourself 
with the endless variety of soups, already 
cooked for your table, so convenient and 
easy for you to serve, yet so welcome to 
every member of your family. 


O YMATOES abound in the 
=e 
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lars in Cash will make almost anybody do a 
lot of Foolish Things. 

Next morning we got up early and started 
out to hunt up a lawyer, after eating our 
breakfast. I never saw anybody eat so many 
Hot Cakes and Canned Lobsters as Windy 
Bill did that morning, but he said it was the 
first time in nine years he had ever had 
money enough to eat all and what he wanted, 
so I told him to fly at it as long as our 
money lasted and I wouldn't kick. I never 
did like lobsters, but Bill will eat anything. 
He claims that one summer when he was 
prospecting over by the Black Mesa, he lived 
on Chuckwallas and Mesquite Beans, fla- 
vored with the smell of an old bacon rind 
he had left when he went broke and run 
out of grub. Chuckwalla lizards don't look 
no worse to me than the pictures you see on 
the Lobster cans, and neither one of them is 
very appetizing-looking reptyles, compared to 
bacon and frijoles. 


AWYERS don't get up very early in 
Phoenix, and we had to hunt around 
three hours before we found one, and after 
we had told him what we wanted, he said it 
would cost us Five Hundred Dollars, all 
told, and Cash in advance. I wish I had 
studied to be a lawyer instead of a poor 
prospector, going to work at Nine O'clock 
and getting Five Hundred Dollars just like 
that. Windy Bill says he bets that Lawyer 
must kill a lot of Black Cats mornings before 
he comes to work—but we can’t sell no stock 
to Wall St. without getting our Company or- 
ganized, so we pay him the Money. When 
we opened our suitcase to pay him the 
money and he saw all there was in it, he 
says there will be about Two Hundred more 
for State fees, besides the Five Hundred for 
him, so we paid him that too. Bill says our 
Black Cat must have been coming to, about 
then. 

It took our Lawyer three days to get our 
Mining Company organized, and we had a 
whole desk-top full of papers to sign, which 
we didn’t read and couldn't understand, but 
the Lawyer said they was O. K.—and a man 
can afford to sign a lot of things for a 
Million Dollars’ worth of Stock, full paid 
and nonassessable, which Wall St. was going 
to buy off of us, even if they didn’t know it 
yet. That was the longest three days we 
ever spent, with nothing to do, and on the 
third day we walked out Main Street a 
ways to see if we couldn't find a side-street 
where we could get off of the stone sidewalks 
and ease our feet a little, which our new 
boots was hurting. 

We couldn't find no soft dirt sidewalk no- 
where, so we turned around and started back 
to the Hotel, wishing we was back at the 
mine in our old clothes and not having to 
wear coats, like we did now, on account of 
having all our money changed into big bills 
and in our money belts, which we had to 
wear our coats to cover up on account of 
showing so plain. We was moseying along 
down the street, when all of a sudden He 
hopped through a hedge fence right alongside 
of us and tried to get across the road in 
front of us—either our old Black Cat that 
we had in that 200 foot well up at Salome 
or else one that was a dead ringer for him. 

Talk about Dynamite being quick acting! 
Our boots was new and our feet was sore 
and we was both hot and tired—but me 
and Windy Bill both started to run at once, 
without waiting for nobody to tell us that 
if that Cat ever got across the street in front 
of us, we was both as good as dead. 

There wasn’t no monkey business about 
that race. All of us was picking up our 
feet and putting them down again as fast 
as we could, using Main Street, Phoenix, 
as the home stretch. Bill slipped once and 
fell down and threw his $35 hat at the Black 
Cat to scare him back, but I worked right up 
in the front of the parade all the way, me 
and the Cat both trying to lead it. I don't 


know where all the folks come from, hol- 
lering and yelling, but by the time we got 
down Main Street into the middle of the 
town, it looked like half the people in 
Phoenix was in the procession. A lot of 
them tried to stop me and Windy Bill, but 
we cleaned the street as we went—knock- 
ing them down or jumping over them—which 
served them right for getting in the way of 
anybody trying to keep a Black Cat from 
crossing the road in front of him. 

Just as I got to the corner by the Court 
House, three automobiles come out of cross- 
streets right in front of me and I had to run 
in between them—right slap into three big 
policemen, which I didn’t know there was 
that many in the whole town. I got two of 
them, right and left, but the other one sapped 
me over the head from behind with a club 
or something and cut a hole in my new hat, 
which made me pretty mad. We did the 
best we could, but we was Strangers, and all 
the Natives helped the policemen, and they 
tromped on us and mussed us up considerable 
before everybody was satisfied and me and 
Windy Bill in Jail. I don't know what be- 
come of the Cat. 

When they searched us and found all the 
money we had on, they said right away that 
we was Bank Robbers or Bandits and they 
looked up all the Wanted Circulars they had 
and looked through the Los Angeles papers 
to find out who we was and where did we 
get the money and how much was the Re- 
ward. We made so much fuss that they fi- 
nally let us send for our Lawyer, who didn’t 
waste much time getting there, and the first 
thing he wanted to know was where was our 
money. We told him they had took it 
away from us and he said that was bad. 
which we already knew, and then we told 
him what we knew about our troubles. It is 
always a good plan to tell your Lawyer the 
truth and then if there is any Lying to do, 
let him do it for you, which is what you are 
paying him for and generally need the most, 
or else you wouldn’t be in jail and want a 
lawyer at all. 

He went away awhile and then come back 
and said it was a pretty serious case and 
would take a little time and cost quite a lot 
of money, but he thought he could fix it up 
for us, which we told him was just what we 
had sent for him for. There aint no law in 
Phoenix about chasing a Black Cat down the 
Main Street, but there is a Speed Limit, 
and it also seemed that Windy Bill had for- 
got where he was when he was fighting on 
the ground and he had bit a hole in some- 
body’s ear—which they don't allow in 
Phoenix no more, since they got the streets 
paved and started a Country Club. You 
can’t hit two policemen in Phoenix, either, 
without paying plenty for it, even if they 
do grab at you first and get in the road and 
another one hits you over the head for noth- 
ing and spoils your new hat—which it seems 
he has a right to do when you aint looking. 


T cost us a little over Six Hundred Dollars 

to Satisfy everybody and get out. Looks 
like Lawyers and Policemen have all the best 
of it in Phoenix, but there aint no closed 
season on them in Salome—and if any of 
them ever wander up that way, you can bet 
your last dollar that me and Windy Bill 
is going to get our money’s worth. I was 
wishing all the time that I knetv if that Black 
Cat got across the street in front of us or 
not. Windy Bill said it was a cinch he did. 

Our Lawyer took us back to the hotel, 
and next day he finished up everything and 
got us all our papers and Stock Certificates 
and a Seal and our tickets to New York and 
a new grip to carry them in, and me and 
Bill each got us a towel and a cake of soap 
and a safety razor and a pocket comb and 
a pair of socks, and our Lawyer took us 
down to the train and give our tickets to the 
Conductor, and we was off for New York 
and Wall St. 
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It was a long ways to New York—and 
starting off, it made me and Windy Bill feel 
like you do at a funeral, when you are the 
Corpse—leaving everything you know behind 
and going off into a Strange Country that 
way, which you have only read about. One 
thing sure, I thought, that Black Cat will 
have a Hell of a time keeping up with us 
now. Going to New York is all right, I 
guess, for them that likes it, but when a 
couple of poor prospectors stands on the 
Back End of the Train and sees old Arizona 
slipping out from under them so fast, it 
gives you an empty feeling under the belt 
and a lump in your throat that a steer 
couldn’t swallow. 

We got to New York finally, after getting 
lost in Chicago in betweeen the Depots 
changing trains, on account of them having 
Two Depots in that town, which is a funny 
way of doing business and no wonder a man 
gets lost. We asked the Conductor on the 
train which was a good hotel to stop at in 
New York, and he told us the Admiral and 
how to get a Texas Cab at the depot to take 
us there, which we did, and then it took us 
about half a day before they would give us 
a room. We wandered around inside the 
hotel the rest of that day, getting lost a 
couple of times, and then we stayed in our 
room the rest of the time and got a good 
sleep that night. It is almost as easy to 
get out of jail in Phoenix as it is to get into 
a hotel in New York, and costs about as 
much, and a poor prospector dropping into 
New York is a good deal like some Eastern 
tenderfoot dropping into the Grand Cajfion. 
The best thing to do is to keep your eycs 
open and your mouth shut—and not try to 
tell about it afterwards. 


EXT morning we started out to look for 

Wall St. to sell our Stock. We walked 
around the block two or three times and 
didn’t know which way to go or what to 
do, so we finally went back to the hotel and 
give one of the boys in the uniform Ten 
Dollars to show us how to get there. He 
took us down in the hotel cellar. A lot 
of trains was running back and forth in a big 
tunnel, without any engines on. He told us 
which one to get onto and to get off at Wall 
St. and left us there; but the train had gone 
before we got a chance to get on to it. Pretty 
soon another one came along and everybody 
started to get onto it, and I told Windy Bill 
to come on and I got on. But Bill got lost 
in the crowd, and the next thing I knew, 
the door slid shut and the train started, and 
I saw Windy Bill running along outside hol- 
lering, and I tried to get off but the door was 
locked, and that was the last I saw of Bill. 
I rode around everywhere that day and never 
did get nowhere and watched all the trains 
and folks to see if I could find Windy Bill 
but he never showed up. And finally, come 
night, I hired a Texas Cab and got drove 
back to the hotel, and Bill was there in the 
room waiting for me. I was sure tired— 
worse than working. 

Next morning we hired a Texas Cab again 
and give him twenty-five dollars if he would 
take us down to Wall St. and not leave us 
until we had got our business done, which 
he agreed to do. Wall St. is way down in 
the other end of town from the hotel, but 
we got down there at last and got out, and 
told the driver to follow us so we wouldn't 
get lost again, and we walked all up and 
down Wall St. looking for a place where they 
buy and sell Mines, which you can always tell 
by the pieces of Rich Ore in the windows, 
but we couldn’t find any. Bill asked two or 
three people on the street if they wanted 
to buy some Good Mining Stock or did they 
know of anybody that did, but they either 
just laughed at him or else edged away like 
they thought he had the Small Pox. 

We got pretty tired and finally Bill says 
Hell, let’s get out of here and Go Home, and 
he drops his big sample of Rich Ore in the 
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AT THE RITZ-CARLTON AND THE AMBASSADOR 
IN ATLANTIC CITY 


164. Women Gsuests tell why they prefer 


this soap for their shin 
“Does wonderful things’ they say, for the complexion” 


DAncING every night, beginning 
at midnight and ending with break- 
fast at dawn; teas, receptions, pri- 
vate theatricals, the opera, the the- 
atre, the dressmaker, the caterer, 
engagements packed one into another 
like a conjurer’s puzzle... 

Until the society woman, aban- 
doning her calendar, takes a run to 
Atlantic City for a few days’ perfect 
relaxation in that golden air. 

From New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington — even from as os as 
Pittsburgh and Chicago they come 
—lovely creatures in Paris frocks, 
thronging the brilliant promenades 
of the Ritz and Ambassador hotels. 


OW do these women, who 

can afford the most costly 
personal luxuries, take care of 
their skin ? 

What soap do they find, pure 
enough and fine enough, to trust 
their complexion to ? 

One hundred and ninety-four 
women stopping at the Ritz and 
the Ambassador at the time of 
our inquiry, gave us their answer 
to these questions. 

One hundred and sixty-four 
— over three-fourths — said, “I 
use Woodbury’s Facial Soap for 
my skin.” 

“My skin was so irritated by 
ordinary soap.” 

“Other soaps which I had given 
a fair trial had failed —Wood- 
bury’s has greatly helped me.” 
“Because once I find something 


Copyright, 1926, by The Andrew Jergens Co 
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“Slim, exotic, brilliant as jewels against the luxurious setting of the 
Ritz and the Ambassador hotels” 


A Large-Size Trial Set 
Your Woodbury Treatment for ten days 





j———__——— ->— = 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1709 Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio Name er. 


For the enclosed roc please send me the 
new large-size trial cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, 


Facial Cream and Powder and the Street 


booklet, ““A Skin You Love to Touch.”” 
If you live in Canada, address The 


Andrew ens Co., Limited, 1709 . 
Sherb: ~ Perth, Ont. City 
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good, I want to hold on to it. It 
is the most refreshing soap in 


the world.” 
“All my friends who have good 


complexions use it.” 


“Because of the amount of soap 
necessary for use, living in Pitts- 
burgh, I find Woodbury’s leaves 


the skin as smooth as possible.” 
These are a few of the reasons 


they gave. 


A= specialist worked out 
the formula by which Wood- 
bury’s is made. This formula not 
only calls for the purest ingredi- 
ents; it also demands greater re- 
finement in the manufacturing 
process than is commercially pos- 
sible with ordinary toilet soap. In 
merely handling a cake of Wood- 
bury’s one is conscious of this 
extreme fineness. 


Every Woodbury user recognizes 
something individual and unique in 
the feeling of Woodbury’s on her skin: 
mild, soothing, and at the same time 
tonic and gently stimulating. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts 
a month or six weeks. Around each 
cake is wrapped a booklet containing 
special treatments for overcoming com- 
mon skin defects, such as blackheads, 
blemishes, conspicuous nose pores, etc. 
The same qualities that give Wood- 
bury’s its beneficial effect in correcting 
these common skin troubles make it 
ideal for regular use. 

Within a week or ten days after be- 
ginning to use Woodbury’s you will 
notice an improvement in your com- 
plexion —will see it grow smoother, 
clearer, finer. 

Get your Woodbury’s today—begin, 
tonight, the treatment your skin needs! 
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street next to the sidewalk—and then a big 
Policeman comes running up and grabs Bill 
by the arm and wants to know what was 
that he dropped in the street and got all 
excited about it. I told him it was the first 
piece of real Honest to God Ore that any- 
body on Wall St. had ever seen, but he made 
us go and pick it up again and take it away 
with us and told us to beat it or he would 
run us in. Folks in New York aint a bit 
sociable. They seems to be afraid of every- 
thing and don’t want to believe anything. 
We give the s.mple of Rich Ore to the cab- 
driver when we got back to the hotel. 

By the time we had found out how to get 
started home again, it was too late for the 
train that day, so Windy Bill says to let’s go 
out and see if we can find a good Lunch 
Counter somewhere and get some supper, 
which we did. We found a good place and 
got some Ham and Eggs, and then we walked 
down the street a ways and come to the 
Main Big Street, which we hadn't seen be- 
fore, running slaunchways through the town, 
catawampus with the other streets, and all 
lit up with electric lights and signs and Pic- 
ture Shows and crowds of people etc., and 
every thing you could think of, and we 
walked around looking at this and that and 
got lost again. 

Windy Bill says if we could just locate 
the North Star we could find our way back 
to the Hotel again maybe, so we stopped on 


a corner and looked up for it, and before 
we could find it, there was more people 
standing there around us and looking up than 
there is folks in all of Yuma County, Arizona 
—all looking up and asking which and where 
and what was it, etc., and in a minute the 
whole corner was crowded, and me and 
Windy Bill right in the middle of it. 

There was three big Policemen out in the 
middle of the street-crossing, and before we 
could find the North Star two of them come 
over and shoved their way through the crowd 
towards me and Bill. I told Bill to be care- 
ful and remember not to bite nobody if any 
trouble started, and not to forget the name 
of the Hotel if we got separated. The Po- 
licemen edged their way through to us, and 
one of them asked Bill what was we doing 
here, and Bill says we are looking for the 
North Star and trying to sell some Stock in 
the Copper Whopper Mine, and he points up 
into the air. One of the Policemen says 
Where—and then somebody laughs and the 
Policeman gets mad and tells us to get the 
Hell out of there or he would give us a ride 
in the Wagon, and Bill says we are going to 
ride in a Texas Cab if we can't find the 
North Star—and then one of the Policemen 
calls over a cab that was on the other side 
of the street and makes us get into it and 
asks us where did we want to go, and I told 
him to Salome, Arizona, and he told the 
driver to take us; so rather than have any 
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argument about it with Two Policemen and 
another one close by, we let him drive 
us off. 

Bill told the driver we both had tickets to 
Salome and he said that would be all right 
and he drove us down the street a ways and 
pretty soon he stopped and says Here we 
are—and me and Bill looked out, and we was 
in front of a big place all lit up with a big 
sign across the front which says in electric 
lights: “Mary Garden in Salome.” Bill 
says she must have gone there since we left 
and he wished we was there now, so we give 
the driver ten dollars to take us to our Hotel, 
which he did, and then we promised him ten 
dollars more if he would come in the morn- 
ing and take us to the Train for home. 
Which he also did and we come back home 
again. And when we got here the first thing 
we see was that Calamity Cat setting on the 
box alongside our nailed-up door, grinning 
at us. We both seen then it wasn’t no use, 
and Windy Bill squatted down and called, 
“Come, kitty, kitty!” And it come and 
rubbed against our boots and followed us 
right into the shack when we unnailed the 
door, and’ has been living with us ever since. 

We have got plenty of money left to buy 
grub and dynamite, and me and Windy Bill 
ard the Cat is going to keep our mine and 
our stock and take our time about digging 
the bottom out of it ourselves—and Wall 
St. will never know what it missed. 


THE EYES OF THE BLIND 


build a future which Rosanna, you and I 
could inhabit with decency. That was why, 
horrified by the spectacle of Rosanna in your 
arms,—horrified all the more, perhaps, be- 
cause I had expected it,—I let you think 
that I was totally blind. It would have 
been terrible indeed to have let you guess 
that I had seen you. But I did not become 
blind, Jeffrey, until ten minutes later. J 
willed myself blind.” 


SRAEL SACK, had his fate been happier, 

might at that moment have seen a strange 
expression on Hawke's face. The soldier’s 
blue eyes were smiling at his friend with 
that particular quality of affection with 
which a schoolboy of eighteen will some- 
times smile on & junior. Israel Sack went 
on musingly: 

“Jeffrey, what else could I have done? 
How could Rosanna and I have lived in the 
future, as we did live, in peace? How else 
could I have brought out of Rosanna the 
good that was in her, her self-sacrifice, her 
unswerving devotion to me in my blindness? 

“I could not tolerate a sinful Rosanna. 
I could not bear that she should go through 
life with the sin of infidelity not forgiven 
by herself. And with you too, Jeffrey, it 
was the same. As you know, I think there 
is no man more wicked than one who thinks 
only evil of the human race. I could not 
live, could not have lived, if I did not know 
that in all men and women good can rise 
paramount. So I gave you your chance, Jef- 
frey, to repent of your betrayal of me— 
more than that, my very dear 
friend, to win for yourself by 
your devotion my love and 
gratitude.” 

The General interrupted for 
the first time. “What you call 
my devotion, Israel, has been 
and is but the ordinary expres- 
sion of friendship.” 

Israel Sack said: 

“There is nothing ordinary in 
friendship. There is nothing 
ordinary in life, Jeffrey. Life 
is a miracle, and the most mira- | 
culous thing about it is that | 
we think it is ordinary. But | 


zine. 





it is given to the blind to see _ 


(Continued from page 57) 

the tewth. ....< How often I have watched 
you, Jeffrey, especially these last few years 
as the boy was growing to manhood, watched 
you with these blind eyes and silently called 
on the» world to witness the restraint of a 
man who loves children with all his heart, 
but must watch his own child grow up in 
another man’s house! How unspeakably 
difficult it must have been for you, my 
friend, never to take Raphael in your arms 
and claim him for your son! 

“The will of God works strange patterns 
with the destinies of men. As I look back 
now, as we both look back, Jeffrey, we can 
see that that awful moment as the clocks 
struck ten at Marly Priory was a boon. I 
don't know how I could have borne this 
long darkness if every day, every hour, did 
not bring me fresh proofs of the virtue there 
is in men. As Raphael grew up, I knew, as 
certainly as I know that you are sitting 
beside me now, that he was made in your 
image. Yet, and particularly in the last few 
years, when his likeness to you has grown 
more and more marked, how often our 
friends have sought to comfort my blind 
eyes, saying: ‘Israel, how like you your son 
is! He's the very image of you in your 
youth!’ In all these years there has been 
no man or woman mean enough even to 
hint at the obvious fact that Raphael was 
not my son. 

“In all these years, Jeffrey, you have nev- 
er shown but the utmost patience with me 
when I made, sometimes quite consciously 
to prove to myself your worth, vast demands 


RUTH COMFORT MITCHELL 


Has written another story of her native California mountains that 
will soon appear in the pages of this magazine. 
two women battling for each others’ souls whilst below them | 
and circling them a forest fire rages. It is quite the most poignant 
of all the stories its distinguished author has written forthismaga- | 
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on your time. In all these years neither 
you nor Raphael—ouwr son, Jeffrey !—has 
ever hinted, during the many hours you 
have spent together—and how positive I am 
of this!—that you are father and son. 

“Jeffrey, I tell you with all the gravity 
of many years of thought, that I am glad 
that you and Rosanna yielded to temptation, 
for it has shown me indisputably the virtue 
there is in human beings, and without that 
— it is far better to die than to 
ive. 

“Quietly!” said the General, for the door 
had opened.. Raphael came toward them. 

“We will never speak of this again,” whis- 
pered Israel Sack, sinking back in his chair. 

The General, even as Raphael came be- 
side them, looked long at his old friend, 
and he said: 

“Israel, do you really mean what you just 
said, that you had rather Rosanna and I—” 
“Infinitely, yes!” cried Israel Sack. 

“Hello, what's this!” laughed Raphael. 
this an argument?” 

. Israel Sack turned his blind eyes to the 
oy. 
‘, the contrary,” he smiled, “we were 
thanking each other. I have shown your 
godfather how much I love him. And he— 
oh, in the course of long years—has shown 
me how much we must love all men born 
of women.” 

Sir Jeffrey smiled up at young Raphael 
standing there, in all the happiness of youth, 
the very picture of his father as Sir Jeffrey 
remembered Israel at Oxford; but it was 
Rosanna whom he saw, the dis- 
traught Rosanna who had flung 
herself weeping into her best 
friend’s arms that night with 
the cry that she was bearing 
Israel a child whom he would 
never see. 

“But he has found his con- 
solation,” the General thought 
now, “in forgiveness. There is 
nothing so consoling to a good 
man as to be able to forgive 
the sins of others—even when 
those others have committed 
| no sins!” 

The two friends never spoke 
of these things again. 
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beautiful women everywhere must be 
watchfully cared for, or, like fragile 
flowers, they wither, they fade.” 

This little princess, who left Spain to 
come and see America, learned of Two 
wonderful Creams which preserve and 
protect the skin perfectly. And this is the 
message she takes back to her country- 
women of Spain:— 

“Happily no woman’s skin need fade if 
she faithfully uses every day Pond’s won- 
derful Two Creams. They keep the com- 
plexion perpetually young and beautiful.” 


To Keep the Complexion Youthful 
Every day, whenever your skin needs cleans- 
ing, and at night before retiring, cleanse 
your skin deeply with Pond’s Cold Cream, 
pat-patting it lavishly over face, throat, 
neck, hands. Let it stay a few moments. 
Its fine oils sink in and soften all accumu- 
lations of dust, face powder, perspiration. 














RINCESSE of an ancient, illus- 
trious house; young, appealingly 
lovely. No wonder Marie de Bour- 
bon’s views on how to care for beauty 
impress all who’ve ever seen her. . . 
Spirited youth; hair burnished to 
copper-gold; the upward curve of a 
rose-flushed cheek to meet a snow- 
white brow ... these would make 
Marie de Bourbon irresistible even if 
she weren’t a princess, and cousin to the 
reigning King of Spain. 
But she’s all these things and wise, be- 
sides. For hear what she says:— 
“Beauty in women takes such thrillingly 
different forms. But no matter what their 
tint, their texture, the exquisite skins of 


Other beautiful and distinguished women 
who have praised Pond’s Creams: 
H. M. Marie, Queen or RouMania 
Tue Princesse MaTcHaBELLi 
Tue Ducuesse DE RICHELIEU 
THe Lapy Diana Manners 
Mrs. Nicuotas LoncwortH 
Mrs. Witt1am E. Borax 
Miss Marjorie Oexricus 
Miss Ex.inor Patrerson 
Miss BarBaRA STREBEIGH 
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cousin to the reigning King of Spain, 
belongs to the illustrious family which, 
for centuries. furnished the rulers of 
France and Spain 












A soft cloth or tissue removes the cream— 
and the pore-deep dirt. Repeat this treat- 
ment. Finish with a dash of cold water or 
a quick rub with ice. 






If your skin is inclined to be dry, after 





the bedtime cleansing pat on more Pond’s 
Cold Cream and leave it overnight. 






After every such cleansing except the bed- 
time one, smooth over your skin, refreshed and 
supple,a delicate touch of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. Your skin looks like new now— 
evener, smoother. And see how smoothly your 
powder lies and clings—no patches, no little clods 

just a smooth even surface, like the petals of a 


rose. And how white this cream keeps your hands! 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream gives your skin per- 
fect protection, too, from wind and dust and all 
unfriendly elements. Try these Two Creams— 
see how beautifully fresh and unlined, for years 
on end, they'll keep your delicate skin. 


Free Offer Mail this coupon for free sam- 


ple tubes of Pond’s Two Creams 

















The Two Creams which care for 
the skins of lovely women every- 
where. Pond’s Cold Cream for a 
gentle cleansing, Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream for a soft protection, a 
delicate finish and a dainty pow- 
der base. Every skin needs them. 





Tue Ponn’s Extract Company, Dept. J 
133 Hudson Street, New York City 
Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Two 
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WE 


there, and so variously disposed on chairs, 
divans, on the steps, on tables and on the 
floor, that they seemed to have been flung 
about like cushions. 

Valerie decided that any one of the women 
in view might be Mrs. Blair, for they ail 
looked equally dreary to her cynical mood, 

the lean ones, the fat, the beautiful, the 
plain, the overdressed, frumps, matrons and 
flappers. 

The creamy light pouring over Valerie's 
dark head and white throat and her auda- 
ciously simple evening gown became her 
mightily, and she could see that Mr. Blair 
was stealing glances at her. But he sat 
outside the light in the blue glamour of the 
full moon, and when he looked away into 
the sky, she studied him. 

The music seemed to affect him pro- 
foundly, and the mute sorrow of his posture 
affected her profoundly. His head rested 
heavily on his clenched hands, and she noted 
how fine a head he had, and what potent 
hands. 

She studied the women inside again, and 
could not make up her mind which was the 
fatal one. Perhaps she was none of these, 
but among the invisible other half of the 
guests. Valerie was growing as eager to see 
the wife as she had been to meet the man. 

When she turned her eyes back to him 
suddenly, she was pleased to see that he was 
a little troubled by a helpless admiration. 

Just to spite Mrs. Blair, she threw into 
her eyes a flood of kindliness, and pulled 
the drawstrings that formed her most ir- 
resistible smile. One infatuated swain had 
called it her Lorelei look. 

It plainly frightened Mr. Blair. Then he 
was plainly ashamed of being frightened. 
All this amused Valerie immensely as a bit 
of experimental psychology. 

She liked the man the better for his in- 
hibitions. If he had tried to flirt with her, 
or had revealed a facility or made advances, 
she would have turned her back on him. 
He interested her so that when she tortured 
him it was more as a physician than a siren. 
For the sake of the diagnosis, she stuck pins 
into him to try to find his numb spots. 
Quite simply she murmured, during a pause 
in the duet: 

“Is your wife musical, Mr. Blair?” 

There was a whole volume of confession 
and confusion in his awkward dishonesty and 
his struggle for a loyal enthusiasm: ‘“Er— 
well—yes—quite!—very! She loves it!” 


ALERIE laughed heartily inside her soul. 

She was convinced that Mrs. Blair didn’t 
know a thing about music, but was trying 
to bluff it through. 

Her eyes reverted to the women inside the 
house. Some of them were following the 
sonata with understanding and analysis. 
Some were trying desperately to look intel- 
lectual. Some were so emotionally over- 
wrought that they could hardly contain 
themselves. Three of them were sneakily 
flirting with men, and two were yawning 
behind their fans. 

One of the yawners was evidently worn 
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out with lack of sleep. She might have 
danced too hard last night, or played too 
many holes of golf this afternoon—or she 
might have sat up all night with a sick 
friend or baby. Her yawn looked honor- 
able, a well-earned yawn, and her effort to 
conceal it showed merely a kindly unwill- 
ingness to insult the artists. Valerie would 
have yawned in sympathy if she had not 
been suddenly fascinated by the other 
woman. 

This creature could not even yawn with 
sincerity. She minced with a stinted dain- 
tiness behind an ostrich-feather fan that was 
almost a costume in itself. A six-foot prin- 
cess could have carried it at a court ball, 
but at this informal gathering of a few music 
lovers it simply did not belong. Neither 
did the woman. 

Valerie wanted to despise Mrs. Blair, and 
she wanted this woman to be Mrs. Blair, 
for she disliked her heartily, whoever she 
was. With all the savagery of one woman 
itemizing another woman's faults, she tore 
to pieces this stranger. 

In Valerie's eyes she was all wrong. 
Where the other women were sanely dressed 
in simple chiffon or organdie, why must she 
be draped so carefully in a star-spangled 
banner of sequins? 

And why was it cut so low? Valerie had 
only the modesty of fitness to the occasion. 
On the beach or in an opera box she could 
fetch a gasp as recklessly as anyone. But 
for this woman to be décolleté in a bungalow 
party was shockingly indecent. 

Her blonde hair was marcelled so tightly 
that it was a helmet of scalloped wire in 
sharp ridges. Yet it was drenched in bril- 
liantine until you felt that if you touched 
it, your hand would come off wet. 

Her eyes. must have been originally rather 
human, but she had plucked the brows away 
till they were mere lines of thread and could 
give no expression to a deep emotion—even 
if the woman could have felt one. 

Her chief passion was apparently to look 
like a cartoon in a style-sheet. She had 
taken the fashion-plates seriously! She sat 
away from her chair as if she had been 
cut out of pasteboard. She had the vitality 
of pasteboard. 

Her hands were like the rest of her, too 
pretty for any use, the wrists dimpled, the 
fingers boneless and rendered completely im- 
potent by the long, sharp nails, dazzlingly 
polished and stained. 

Their management was as vain as their 
quality. One hand caressed the fan, the other 
shrank from the hard chair-arm. She draped 
her very fingers. ‘ 

She would have been far prettier if she 
had not been quite so pretty. She would 
have been far better dressed if she had been 
less well dressed. She suggested a big doll 
just lifted from the bandbox. 

Valerie wondered, as women usually won- 
der at married women, how they had ever 
got married. In unconscious defense of the 
man she liked, she decided that, as a young 
girl, this creature might have been a feast 
for the eyes, and to have promised, in her 
innocence, a charm that did not outlast her 
innocence. Her success in winning a big- 
souled man had turned her head. Flattery 
had ruined her. A little money had given 
her an evil ambition to be praised. 

She seemed to be posing now for somebody 
—perhaps for that leering gentleman whose 
eyes battened upon her while he sneered at 
her as almost too easy to be worth while. 

But Valerie checked her headlong hostil- 
ity. She really must not suspect the woman 
too far. It was enough for the nonce that 
she was a soulless candy monster, who 
cheated everywhere. She tried to smuggle 





BUT ONCE 


even her yawn through as a sigh of artis- 
tic rapture. 

How dismal it must be for a man to live 
with a woman who was never genuine! 
Valerie could love a gaudy peasant who 
“put on everything but the kitchen stove.” 
But she could not abide an aristocratic fake. 


HE finale of the sonata was a duel of 

amazing virtuosity between the incredibly 
sonorous pianist and the incredibly agile 
‘cellist. The applause was stormy. But the 
woman in the sequins was incapable even of 
a frank enthusiasm. She held her hands high 
to show that she applauded, but she patted 
them together daintily, and she cooed: “De- 
licious!' Exquisite!” 

It was like calling Niagara “nice!” Even 
Spirovitch and Raleigh were a bit dampened 
by her falsity and the way she fluttered 
over them as they left their instruments. 

Valerie glanced down at the poor husband 
of all this affectation. He had not seen any 
of it. Yet he must have seen no end of it. 

She looked back and saw that the wom- 
an was detaining the ‘cellist now with her 
ill-chosen adjectives. Then she distinctly 
heard him answer: ° 

“Thank you, Mrs. Fleming. Awfully good 
of you, I must say.” 

So this wasn’t Mrs. Blair, after all! 
all her disgust had been misplaced. 

Still, her aunt had introduced Mr. Blair as 
Mr. Fleming. Valerie was confused. 

Then her eye was caught to the dark 
piazza by a glint of silver. Some man was 
offering a flask to Spirovitch. He postponed 
it till after his next number, and offered it 
to a beautiful gentleman—or half of one, 
who leaned against the door, one half gilded 
by the light, the other half lost in shadow. 

He waived the flask with a groan. “I'm 
on the wagon for life—since my last divorce 
I don’t dare drink for fear I'll wake up 
married again.” 

Valerie had no idea who he was, but an 
imp in her heart led her to say: 

“Do you drink, Mr. Blair?” 

Fortunately for her, Blair missed entirely 
the outrageous attack on his wife that 
Valerie had in mind. He had been lost in 
reverie, and he answered earnestly: 

“I do when I have to. But I don't get 
much fun out of it. It makes me sleepy.” 
“Don't you like to sleep, Mr. Blair?” 
“No! I hate to lose that much life. It’s 
too short as it is, for all the work there is 

to do.” 

Modesty checked this sententiousness, but 
he seemed to want to say something else, 
yet to be hesitant. At last he braved it: 

“Forgive me, Miss Dangerfield, but I note 
that you call me Mr. Blair. I’m afraid it 
has a more pleasant sound than you mean 
it to. ‘Blair’ is my first name. My last 
name is Fleming.” 

“Oh, how stupid of me!” she cried, but 
her heart exulted in her; for Mrs. Fleming 
was, then, his wife. But he was saying: 

“I was wondering how you came to know 
my first name. We never met before.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sure! I'd never forget so—so—I'd never 
forget you.” She liked the forthrightness of 
that. He went on: “But how did you 
learn my first name? Your aunt didn’t use 
it when she presented me?” 

“That’s true. Curious, isn’t it?” She was 
genuinely disconcerted, and she attempted a 
desperate evasion: “But haven't your pic- 
tures been in the papers a good deal?” 

That was the wildest of parries, but to her 
surprise he answered: 

“Oh, yes. And under some mighty ugly 
headlines. That explains it, I suppose. I’m 
notorious enough in Los Angeles. But you 
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She bought Fels-Naptha for its extra help! 


The extra help of safe, 
dirt-loosening naptha and 
golden soap, working together. 


This is why she kept on buying it: 
She was a young bride. When she 
started housekeeping she used 
Fels-Naptha Soap, as had been her 
mother’s habit. 

After awhile, however, she was 
tempted to try chips, powders and 
other cleaners. She wondered 
whether any other soap really could 
do more for her than Fels-Naptha. 

When she had tried them all and 


found that none did as much so easily, 


THE GOLDEN BAR 


she came back to Fels-Naptha, and 
came back to stay! 

She knows that Fels-Naptha gives 
her extra help! She knows that it 
makes clothes clean more easily and 
more quickly! Because Fels-Naptha 
is more than soap. A great deal 
more than just naptha soap. It is 
exceptionally good soap and plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha combined. 
This gives you extra washing help 
you’d hardly expect of any other 
soap, no matter what its form, or 
color, or price! 

Thousands upon thousands of 
housewives have been getting 
Fels-Naptha’s extra help for years in 


all their household cleaning. They 
know that nothing can take the 
place of Fels-Naptha! 

Why not go by their experience, 
and get this extra help, too? 


—_e— 


Many women get the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha in the washing machine. They 
dissolve it first, or chip it directly into the 
machine. 

They get more than just soap suds. 
They get suds enriched with dirt-loosening 
naptha—and that means extra help! 
Chipping Fels-Naptha only takes about 50 
seconds. No bother. No fuss. No waste. 
Try Fels-Naptha in your washing machine. 
You'll be surprised and delighted with 
the results. 


WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR Ofe&sece. 
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You'll “Never 
Be Sorry 


OU don’t buy a new stove every 

day. Therefore, choose the best 
—one that simplifies every oven- 
cooking problem and gives you 
hours of leisure—a (Red Wheel) Gas 
Range—one equipped with the 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


Lorain-measured oven-heat insures 
perfect results with baking, oven- 
canning of fruits and tomatoes, and 
the cooking of Whole Meals in the 
oven while you’re miles away. 


These six famous makes of Gas 
Ranges are built with Lorain Self- 
regulating Ovens: Clark Jewel, 
Dangler, Direct Action, New 
Process, Quick Meal and Reliable. 


Let nobody trick you into disappointment 
with a substitute. Be sure that your new 
stove has the Red Wheel of the genuine 
Lorain. Then you'll be happy. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1123 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, ae. 











don't live here. I was hoping you hadn't 
seen the attacks on me, in Santa Barbara.” 

She was still in the dark, but groping for 
light: “Oh, we don’t miss everything up 
there. But such attacks don’t disturb you 
much, do they? All great men get them.” 

‘Yes, and so do a lot of little men. No, 
I can’t say I enjoy abuse. A brickbat never 
feels quite so good as a rose, and a rotten 
egg is about as unbecoming as anything I 
know, no matter who throws it. Still, it’s 
part of the day’s work. But it isn’t much 
fun for a woman.” 

Valerie wanted to pursue this further. She 
could imagine what a helpmeet that piece 
of human bric-a-brac, Mrs. Fleming, would 
be in a time of storm. 

Valerie's father had gone pretty deep into 
politics and had been bombarded with mud. 
But her mother had never loved him so 
well as when he was under fire. She had 
faults enough to find with him, and they 
quarreled magnificently when things outside 
were serene, but let somebody attack Dan- 
gerfield, and his old wife became a Valkyr 
of wrath, shielding him under her wings 
ind defying the world to say a word against 
him. 

And Valerie was her mother’s daughter. 
She would make a good wife to a warrior, 
and to nobody else. Her curiosity had been 
aroused by Blair Fleming's laughter, but it 
was the scarred sorrow of his face that had 
seized her heart. 

Her hatred of Mrs. Fleming was class 
hatred, the hatred of a militant soul for a 
pacifist, the disgust of a fighter for a whee- 
dler. 

She had not known of Blair Fleming's 
battle, for what or against whom he fought. 
It was enough for her that he should have 
been somehow induced to allow such a wom- 
an as that to fasten on him—one of your 
temptresses, seducing the eye and the ap- 
plause of everybody, dressing herself up to 
suffocation in order to beg for flattery and 
compliments. 

How she must hate the tempests that a 
strong man must arouse and plow through! 
How she must cower and whimper and 
protest! Valerie was ready to bet a thou- 
sand to one that Mrs. Fleming was forever 
trying to seduce her husband away from 
his ambitions and decoy him from the bat- 
tlefield. 

It was 
married to Hector. 
selected some foppish 
genial mate? 

Somebody ought to rescue this splendid 
man from that ruinous woman. At all costs, 
somebody ought to divorce those two in- 
compatible souls. It would be a_ kindness 
even to the woman, the kindest thing any- 
body could do for her Even so ruth- 
less a nature as Valerie’s had to rationalize 
her fiercest motives under the guise of a 
benefaction. 


if Helen of Troy had been 
Why couldn't she have 
Paris for her con- 


as 


HE music began again, a martial thing 

full of resolute defiant eloquence. It 
was a call to war, a march away, a revel 
of battle. 

Valerie, watching Mrs. Fleming, saw that 
the ferocity distressed her. Then came an 
interlude, a love-lyric. That caught the 
woman. It lifted her pink bosom danger- 
ously close to the confines of her gown. 
Then the battle-cry returned, and she shrank 
back to indifference, and began to study the 
sophisticated gallant standing against the 
wall. So Helen might have bent her eyes 
on Paris while her husband, the stout King 
Menelaus, went about his business 

The music ended. Spirovitch appeared at 
the door and said: 

“You have all been such good cheeldren! 
You shall now have some supper.” 

Fleming rose to his feet and scooped Val- 
erie to hers with an admirable strength. 
Aunt Ada turned to Valerie, exclaiming: 
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“Wasn't it wonderful! Now aren't you 
glad you came?” 

“I am, indeed,” said Valerie. 

She noted that Fleming had gone at once 
to his wife's side. 

Spirovitch greeted Mrs. Pashley with his 
inexhaustible enthusiasm and set her all of 
a flutter by kissing her hand with Russian 
fervor. She blushed like a girl as she turned 
to gather Valerie in: 

“Maestro, this is my niece, Miss Danger- 
field.” 

He caught Valerie's hand to his lips, then 
retained it in the lion’s paws with which 
he could rip a piano to shreds or caress it 
to a purr. He laughed into her eyes: 

“Such a nice niece! Such a dangerous 
Miss Dangerfield! You know Felix per- 
haps—Mr. Raleigh, in London you have met 
him maybe? No?” 

The exceedingly tall Englishman who could 
doubtless have made a bass viol sing like a 
viola, bowed and shook her hand. She tried 
to tell them how much their music had 
moved her, but she remembered Mrs. Flem- 
ing’s “Exquisite!” and was dumb. The rest 
of the crowd pushing forward pressed her 
past before she had paid her fare with 
even a perfunctory compliment. 

She found herself near Mrs. Fleming, and 
saw her catch sight of Aunt Ada. Instant- 
ly, like a motorist, she switched her head- 
lights from dim to full and agitated her 
eyelids busily. Aunt Ada was a personage. 
Her home was one of the show-places of the 


town. It was a distinction to say you 
knew her. 
Mrs. Fleming's face glowed with genuine 


emotion—pure snobbery, but sincere. She 
tried to be exceedingly polite as she greeted 
the jovial old harridan. 

Aunt Ada plainly disliked the chit, but 
had to introduce her to Valerie. Mrs. Flem- 
ing immediately went on up higher in the 
scale of her enthusiasm: 

“Not Miss Dangerfield of Santa Barbara?” 
Valerie nodded. “I saw you at the Horse 
Show. You rode wonderfully—exquisitely ! 
You must—may I present my husband? 
Oh, Blair!—Mr. Fleming—Miss Dangerfield, 
may I present my husband. Don't you re- 
member, dear, how beautifully Miss Dan- 
gerfield rode at the Horse Show? Those 
hurdles! Heavens, how do you ever dare? 


Don't you remember, dear?” 

“Yes. I think I do. Oh, yes. That was 
you in the gray riding suit on the dapple 
gray?” 

“Sorry! But I rode in black on a chest- 
nut gelding.” 

“Oh!” said Fleming. “Of course!” 


Strangely, Valerie liked him rather better for 
not remembering her at all. 

During the supper, which the men fetched 
for the women, Mrs. Fleming fastened on 
Valerie like a leech and turned her husband 
into a messenger boy running errands to 
the dining-room downstairs. To Aunt Ada’s 
stupefaction, Valerie seemed to find the 
woman fascinating. 

Before long Mrs. Fleming was emboldened 
enough to be saying: 

“Oh, Miss Dangerfield, I am having a few 
friends in to tea tomorrow afternoon. I 
don't suppose it is possible that you would 
care to come.” 

“Nothing would please me better,” said 
Valerie. Aunt Ada, who could not believe 
her ears, tried to rescue her: 

“But you forget, my dear! You are go- 
ing on to La Jolla with your friends to- 
morrow morning.” 

“They can wait,” said Valerie. She was 
tremendously taken with a desire to see 
Mrs. Fleming at home. She had an idea 
that the woman’s character would have full 
play in her own lair. If the style is the 
man, the home is the woman. Besides, she 
wanted to see where and how Blair Fleming 
lived, whether he dominated it or dwelt in 
it as a kind of trusty prisoner. 
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“I HAD SUFFERED for years with stomach trouble. No 
matter what I ate or drank, nothing seemed to agree with me. 
I was advised to take Fleischmann’s Yeast. Today I feel like 
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a different man.” Owen S. Younc, Germantown, Pa. 


In Your 


Neighborhood, too 


People tell of constipation banished — 
stomach and skin disorders corrected — 
new joy in achievement — 
through this simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at 
bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. M-32, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 



















“I SUFFERED from terrible skin 
eruptions. I was giving up all hope 
when some one told me about eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for the com- 
plexion. I tried it. Soon I noticed an 
improvement. In less than two months 
there was nothing left of the skin 
trouble that had tortured me for six 
years.” 

W. L. Dunsar, New York City. 


“I WAS VERY RUN DOWN last 
fall. I was tired and pale. I agreed to 
try Fleischmann’s Yeast, three cakes 
a day. After a few weeks I no longer 
felt tired and my color was coming 
back. I no longer had to use rouge. 
I am now enjoying life.” 

Mars. E. Murpuy, New Haven, Conn. 


mane enctenanane een caeeRN SN RO 





THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears 
the skin—banishes constipation. 








AQUA-VELVA 
fills every 


after-shaving need 


E make talc, but we don’t 

recommend it for after shav- 
ing. Powders absorb moisture — 
that’s what they’re made for. But 
Aqua Velva, Williams new prepara- 
tion, conserves the skin’s needed 
natural moisture. It gives these 5 
after-shaving comforts: 

1. It tingles delightfully when applied. 

. It gives first aid to little cuts. 
. It delights with its man-style fragrance. 
. It safeguards against sun, wind and cold. 

5. It conserves the needed natural moisture 

in the skin. (Powders absorb this—leave 
the skin dry). Aqua Velva keeps it as soft 
and smooth as Williams Shaving Cream 
leaves it. 

Send the coupon or a postcard for a 
generous test bottle FREE. The large five 
ounce bottle at your dealers is 50c (60c in 
Canada). By mail postpaid in case your 
dealer is out of it. 

For use after shaving 


Wr 





Made by the makers of Williams Shaving Cream 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept.109, Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Canadian Address, 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal): 


Send free test bottle of Aqua Velva. 
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ALERIE feared that little wife. She 
was just the type that can nullify all 
of a strong man’s strength, a Delilah to cut 
a Samson’s hair, an Omphale to put a Her- 
cules into a chemise and make him spin. 
In her kennels Valerie had seen the most 
ferocious boarhound cowed and bossed by 
a flossy little Pomeranian, a mere powder- 
puff of tyranny and snobbery. Before that 
tiny female tyrant the fighting dogs shiv- 
ered and obeyed, whether she wanted to 
romp or to be left alone. But it was only 
with males that the Pomeranienne was des- 
potic. Before dogs of her own sex she did 
the shivering and accepted the orders. 
Valerie already had Mrs. Fleming whim- 
pering about her and cajoling. In a state of 
lparbarism, Valerie would have simply chased 
|her to a distance and indulged her over- 
lwhelming curiosity to know Blair Fleming 
better. But civilization has its inconveni- 
ences, and Mrs. Fleming had the entire power 
of the police and the public morality on 
lher side. She had the nine points of pos- 





ession. 
| If Valerie should decide to fight her, she 
nust have military intelligence. And so, 


despising Mrs. Fleming for her insincerity, 
she proceeded to outdo her in the vice. 

She learned what she could of her with- 
out seeming to pay any attention, watched 
like a hawk the relations of the woman 
and her husband. Blair Fleming was plain- 
ly the typical American husband, as gallant 
to his wife as if he were paying anxious 
court to her for the first time. Mrs. Fleming 
—her first name was Amy—was the typical 
American wife; she treated her husband as 
a rather tiresome and hopeless poor relation 
who was tolerated as long as he was obedi- 
ent and useful, and kept out of the way 
when not wanted. 

But what were they like at home? Per- 
haps they really loved each other and were 
so embarrassed in public that they behaved 
unnaturally. There were couples like that, 
who were love-birds in solitude and mutual- 
ly embarrassed and embarrassing abroad. 
And there were couples of the opposite be- 
havior. 

Still, Valerie believed in her intuitions, 
land wanted to confirm them. She was 
sure that Blair Fleming was not really at 
home at home. Something told her that 
Mrs. Fleming was another Mrs. Mark Sabre 
and had fixed up for him an uninhabitable 
kennel-corner which she filled with ‘“mas- 
culine” things and called a “den.” The true 
Blair Fleming would have to be studied out- 
side, if she could ever catch him at a dis- 
tance. That would come later. 

It was exciting to be a conspirator. She 
wondered if all assassins felt as loftily justi- 
fied as she did. Her heart was as simmery 
with plots as a kettle, and she was as sure 
of her high calling as any missionary pre- 
|paring to invade a heathen temple in order 
ito drag down its false idols. 





Chapter Three 


EFORE the party broke up, Valerie had 
put in her handbag one of Fleming's 
cards with the address of his wife written 
lon it. He explained that he could not get 
home from the office for tea, and was a 
trifle hurt to see how lightly both Valerie 
land Amy took this deprivation. 
He undertook the task of getting Aunt 
Ada safely down the steps, and Amy Flem- 
ing made a great ado of helping Valerie 
idown! She made a greater ado over the 
farewell while her husband stood off and 
bowed solemnly, his thoughts elsewhere. He 
was plainly not much interested in Valerie, 
who was so much interested in him. But 
that made him all the more attractive. 
Through her head ran a line or two from 
Browning: “You'll love me yet, and I can 
wait your love’s protracted growing.” 
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The chauffeur had no sooner set the car 
in motion than Aunt Ada rounded on Val- 
erie: . 
“What on earth induced you to accept 
that woman’s invitation? I got you out of 
it without even a lie. I truthed you out 
of it, and you wouldn't take it! What's 
up?” 

“Oh, I'm not much interested in the Tia 
Juana picnic.” 

“But surely you're not interested in the 
Fleming creature.” 

‘Yes, Iam. Immensely.” 

“Since when have you gone in for butter 
fly-hunting? I'll tell you one thing: if you 
go to her tea, you go alone.” 

“Fine. You'd only be in the way.” 

“Valerie, in the name of heaven, what’s 
in the wind? There's dirty work at the 
crossroads, and I can't figure it out.” 

“You've lived in Los Angeles too long, 
Auntie. You think in scenarios.” 

That put a quietus on Aunt Ada. The 
next morning Valerie got out of bed just 
long enough to call up Lucy Livingston at 
the Biltmore and lie out of the Tia Juana 
raid, on the ground of a sudden cold. She 
talked hoarse, and coughed hard to make 
it more convincing. 

Lucy was suspicious at once. 
stop coughing like a sea lion! It hurts my 
ear and isn’t the least convincing. Who's 
the man you're going to see this afternoon? 
Who is he? Don’t lie to your grandmother, 
girl!” 

“I'm not going to see any man this af- 
ternoon. I give you my word.” 

“Your word of honor?” 

“My word of honor.” Thea, since this 
was something of a pledge, she had to con- 
fess: “I’m going to tea with a very inter- 
esting Mrs. Fleming.” 


“Will you 


“Never heard of her.” 
“You will in due time. 300d-by—Ill 
really catch cold if you don't hang up 


I haven’t much on.” 
“Well, good-by, and God help poor sail- 
ors.” 


T half-past four Valerie was on her way 

to Mrs. Fleming's. She was studying 

the different houses intently, trying to de- 
cide which one was hers. 

There was variety enough to choose from, 
for every imaginable style of architecture 
was on parade: old Virginia mansions snowy 
behind their two-story columns, half-tim- 
bered English mansions looking bewildered 
among their palms, Mexican haciendas, Swiss 
chalets, tropical houses all cornices, and the 
corniceless Los Angeles school. The colors 
were of every hue in the rainbow and be- 
yond. The successes were as delightful as 
flowers; the failures were tawdry weeds. 

The chauffeur, peering frantically for 
numbers, stopped at last in front of a home 
of ravishing beauty, simplicity and dignity 
Valerie's hopes fell. Mrs. Fleming knew ar- 
chitecture better than she looked. 

But the chauffeur, running up to the house 


to see the number, returned and drove a 
little farther on to a house that Valerie 
knew was Mrs. Fleming's. It was as cor- 


rect as a funeral—a house out of a book 
There was no garden, only landscape gar- 
dening. It did not say “Welcome!” or “No 
admittance!” It said: “Aren’t I artistic?” 
A cypress was stuck on either side of the 
door. The shrubs were big rosettes. The 
lawn was never meant for the refreshment 
of pavement-weary feet. The flowers were 
tamed and cowed. 

There was no refuge here, only publicity. 
The public was invited to enjoy even the 
drawing-room, which an enormous window 
disclosed, its heavy velvet curtains primly 
wrinkled, choked back with ropes of gold 
and plainly never meant to be lowered. 

Valerie paused to adore the place before 
she rang the bell. No wonder Blair Fleming 
had to leave home to laugh! No wonder 
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<Auto-|ntoxication -- 


Jelf-poisoning that takes from nearly 
everyone some part of health - - 
some portion of vitality - 


There are people with every rea- 
son to be cheerful and happy, who 
are nervous and irritable. There are 
people who are spared hardship who 
are always fagged and tired... Full 
of life sometimes and then, for no 
apparent cause, listless and dull. 
Auto-Intoxication is a drag upon 
the lives of thousands. 


* * * 


The excitement and the strain of this 
fast moving existence have changed, 
in no small degree, our normal exist- 
ence as human beings. 


The automobile saves us from 
walking—a hundred labor-saving de- 
vices lighten the work of our women, 
make easy the tasks of our men. 

We work less physically, but we 
drive our brains Coie We skimp 
on rest and sleep—we live on our 
nerves. We overwork our stomachs, 
but we under-use our muscles. 


Planned to work outdoors, to eat 
simply and to rest well, our bodies 
are harmed, not helped, by so much 
ease, so much comfort. Our normal 
bodily functions need to be prompted. 
All too often, food remains within 
us for more than 24 hours, ferment- 
ing, setting up poisons, and causing 
intestinal toxemia, or, as it is more 
popularly called, Auto-Intoxication. 


How does Auto-Intoxication 
affect our lives ? 


The poisons of Auto-Intoxication are 
carried through the body by the 
blood. These poisons of waste in- 
duce a feeling of lassitude, of in- 
action, of sudden fatigue, of drowsi- 
ness after meals. They are respon- 
sible, not alone for many intestinal 
derangements, but also for their bad 
saan effects upon our central 
nervous system. For while they dull 


Sal Hepatica 


the wits, they sharpen the 
nerves. They make their 


subject, man or woman, irritable and 


tired. 
* * * * 


It is the exceptional person who, to- 
day, is free fom Auto-Intoxication, 
a trouble which could not exist if 
we lived normally, worked outdoors 
enough and kept our poison-cleaning 
apparatus functioning correctly. 





Sal Hepatica has been the standard saline for 31 
years. It is pleasant to take and prompt in its 
action. Sold in three sizes in drug stores everywhere. 
Buy the large size for economy. 
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Sal Hepatica prevents stoppage and 
sweeps away intestinal poisons. Its 
use is the correct way to combat 
Auto-Intoxication. For the best re- 
sults are accomplished by the mechan- 
ical action of water, plus the eliminant 
effects of salines in solution. 


* * * * 


Sal Hepatica is a palatable efferves- 
cent = ey Itisa deticacely balanced 
combination of several salts. Be- 
cause it acts directly and promptly 
upon the intestines—the seat of Auto- 
Intoxication—Sal Hepatica is indi- 
cated in combating this self-poison- 
ing, where the first step is to elimi- 
nate the waste products and tocleanse 
the intestines of the poisons which 
cause so many of our modern ills. 
You ought to have a bottle in the 
house always. 


Made by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 
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Contentment 
in every draw— 
cards or tobacco 


A new slant on pipe-smoking content- 





ment is brought to light by Mr. W. H. 
Doughty, a furniture dealer of Green- | 
ville, Tenn. 


Read what he writes: 


Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 
My dear 

For twenty years I have been engaged 
in retailing furniture. On rainy days my 
partner and I call up some of our friends 
and invite them down to a little poker game. 

In this melange of our selection there 


Sirs 


happened to be a fellow by the name of 
Austine—a tobacco dealer. This fellow 
Austine was a most consistent loser—but 
losing never seemed to affect his morale. 

His conduct became a study with me. 
My winning and losing moods were re- 


flected in my actions. When winning I 
was the good fellow. When losing I was 
the grouch. All this time I noticed Mr. 
Austine, the tobacco dealer, sitting back 
unperturbed, pulling away on his pipe— 
contented—winning or losing. 

Finally I put the matter up to Mr. Austine 
for a solution. He said, “‘Major (my poker 
title by brevet), there is no mystery to 
that—my contentment is due to the to- 
bacco I smoke. When I need a friend in 
Edgeworth has never 


poker or business ; 
failed me. It carries contentment in every 
draw—whether the cards run good or bad. 
The next time I visited the Mason 
Corner Tobacco Shop I purchased some ot 


this Edgeworth. It has made a new man 
out of me. I can look them in the face 
and smile—smile—smile whether they run 
good or bad. 

Sincerely, 


W. H. Doughty. 

Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so that 
you may put it to 
the pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever and 
whenever you buy 
for it never 
changes in 
quality. 

Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus 
and Brother 
Company, 8-U 
S. 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grate- 
ful for the name and address of your 
tobacco dealer, too, if you care to add 
them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are 
packed in small, pocket-size packages, 
in handsome humidors holding a pound, 
and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 













On your radio—tune in on WRVA, 





Richmond, Va.—the Edgeworth sta- } 
tion. Wave length 256 meters. 


{ 


the mention of his wife sent him down to 
hell! This was his hell. 

A Filipino lad in a white barkeeper’s coat 
opened the door and grinned at Valerie as 
if she were the funniest thing he ever saw. 
Valerie gave him her name. 

Beyond him stood Mrs. Fleming with 
eyes in her shoulder-blades. It was evi- 
dently hard for her to keep from turning 
till the guest was announced, but she waited 
till the Filipino boy hissed over her shoul- 
der, as if repeating a great joke: 

“Missly Daisyfiel.” 

Then Amy whirled, and creaked as she 
turned, for she was dressed up like a 
Christmas doll. And with the voice of a 
doll that squeaks “Ma-ma!” she cried out: 

“Oh, how good of you! Your dear, dear 
aunt couldn’t come? Oh, so sorry. Such 
a wonderful old darling she is. May I 
introduce a few friends?” 

But Valerie felt sure that they were not 
friends. How could anybody be friends 
with so inaccessible a soul? 


HE exhilaration of a Nathan Hale steal- 

ing into the enemy’s lines as a spy was 
Valerie’s. She had declared war on Mrs. 
Fleming out of pure feminine militarism, 
and to her everything that Mrs. Fleming 
did was wrong. 

The furniture, the pottery, the hangings, 
the pictures, the knick-knacks that might 
have passed muster elsewhere were criminal 
here. The neatness and precision were in- 
excusable. The house was never meant to 
be lived in, had never, she was sure, been 
truly lived in. 

The Filipino trundled in a tea-wagon, and 
Mrs. Fleming, seating herself cautiously in 
her satin armor, poured it into cups of 
terrifying daintiness that promised to col- 
lapse if lifted or sipped. So almost nobody 
took tea, and those who did were plainly 
ill at ease. 

Fortunately, the serving of liquor was 
compulsory since forbidden by law, and 
fashionable since dangerous. Nobody knew 
whether a highball meant sudden blindness 
or a three days’ battle with death. So every- 
body had to drink to prove his or her 
citizenship in an alleged republic, as well as 
to disprove any suspicions of cowardice or 


priggishness. 
Most of the women took highballs or 
cocktails, and nearly all of them smoked. 


Mrs. Fleming was plainly no more com- 
fortable with her ornate cigarettes and her 
gin de rigweur than with her tyrannous cos- 
tume. But they were all endured, as part 
of the ritual. 

The only truly happy persons there were 
doubtless the Filipino boy, gay as a eunuch 
in a harem; and Valerie, who found every- 
thing to her liking. She was looking for 
qualities to hate, and hers was a feast of 
them. 

Mrs. Fleming patted her timidly and 
showed her off to the other guests with no 
suspicion to warn her, “There's a chie] amang 
you takin’ notes.” 

Valerie was having so good a time that 
Mrs. Fleming played right into her hands. 
She was soon faltering: 

“Have you ever been 
Lake ?” 

“Ves, once or twice.” 

“Don't you just love it?” 

“T had a good time, as I remember.” 

“It’s so wonderful. So far from the 
maddening crowd. Near to Nature's heart, 
you might say. Awfully primitive and nice. 
I think it’s exquisitely primeval. Nothing 
artificial or formal.” 

Good heavens, she had to say “artificial” 


to Arrowhead 


artificially! She ran on: 
“A party of us are going up there for the 
week-end. I don’t suppose there’s any 


chance of your ‘coming along.” 
“T haven't been asked.” 
“Oh, would you if you were? Then you 
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are! It would be wonderful. Just a small 
party of men and women dying to get away 
from all the artificiality and pretense—back 
to nature and simplicity. We'd adore having 
you. 

“I think I could arrange it.” 

“Do you suppose you could persuade Mrs. 
Pashley to come?” 

“I imagine so.” 

“She could come in her big car, and she 
wouldn't be afraid. Of course the drive up 
the mountain is frightfully terrifying. I al- 
ways close my eyes at the worst spots. I 
never let my husband drive.” 

“He wont be there, then?” 

“Oh, yes, he'll come down to San Bernar- 
dino by train in the afternoon and get some- 
body to motor him up. Then he'll leave 
early Monday morning the same way. He 
has to get to his office, poor man. He’s 
one of these terrible American husbands. He 
neglects me horribly. In fact, I have to 
ride up with Jimmy—a young Englishman 
who understands leisure. Don’t you just 
love Englishmen ?” 

“Some of them are very nice.” 

“They seem to understand leisure. 

Mr. Saint John—he calls it Sinjun— 
aren't they droll, those Englishmen? We 
are starting very early Saturday morning to 
get the drive over in the cool of the morn- 
ing. Could you get an early start?” 

Valerie was all ready for her. It was 
working out quite too perfectly. But she 
was eager for the risk. 

“I’m afraid not. My aunt has a luncheon 
Saturday, I think I heard her say. But we 
could start in the cool of the afternoon. 
And—since we have the big car, perhaps we 
could pick your husband up and take him 
along.” 

“Oh, could you?” Amy cried, thinking 
only of the pride of seeing her husband roll 
up in Mrs. Pashley’s limousine. “Are you 
sure you wont be crowded? He's so big, 
and your aunt—” 

“My aunt is not 
manage.” 

“That would be perfectly wonderful.” 
She clutched the arm of a friend. “Oh, 
Claudine, just think, dear Miss Dangerfield 
and her aunt, Mrs. Pashley, are going to 
join us and bring poor Blair along. It will 
save the poor boy that terrible trip on the 
electric train.” 

“Marvelous,” said Claudine. “Bring along 
some of this Scosh whitsky. It’s sreally not 
bad. Who’s your boo'legger ?” 

Amy winked at Valerie as much as to say 
Claudine was a case! When Valerie had 
extracted Blair Fleming’s telephone number 
so that she could forewarn him just when 
they would pass his office, she felt that she 


could call it a day. 
\ HAT more was there to do? She made 
her farewells and left. In the car on 
her way back to Aunt Ada’s, she was lyrical 
with conspiracies. Everything was unfold- 
ing like a fan. At the last moment she 
would prevent Aunt Ada from going—which 
would be far easier than getting her to go 
at all. She would then pick up Blair Flem- 
ing in her own car and make the drive 
herself. 

The first thing she did when she reached 
the Pashley home was to telephone to Santa 
Barbara and tell the family driver to bring 
her car down at once. He could return by 
bus or train. 

She had not been so excited in ages. She 
would be alone with Blair Fleming far three 
hours of driving on the level, and then an 
hour’s climb up a mile-high mountain on 
the most deliciously blood-curdling drive in 
the country. 

By that time she would know him so 
well that she could make up her mind 
whether he was merely a stupid nobody with 
a happy laugh, or the man of all men from 
whom it was her sacred task to strike off 


Jimmy 


small, but we can 
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SO FEW MEN CAN DECIDE! 


Can you? 


THIS HAPPENED only a few weeks 
ago. 

A man who had been promoted 
to a new position, with much larger 
income, sat talking with a friend. 
“Tt’s funny what little things in- 
fluence our lives,” he remarked. 
“Three years ago I was reading a 
magazine and clipped a coupon 
from an advertisement—something 
I almost never do. The coupon put 
me in touch with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, which laid out 
a definite course in business read- 
ing for me. 


“The first time the president of 
our company ever indicated that he 
was conscious of my existence was 
about a month later when I ran 
across something in my reading 
that happened to be of very 
immediate interest to him. From 
that moment he began to look on 
me as something more than just a 
name on the payroll. You know 
what’s happened since; and the 
whole thing started really when I 
happened to clip that coupon.” 


The other man sat quiet a mo- 
ment. Then he rose and, walking 
over to the table, pulled out the 
drawer and produced a wrinkled 
bit of paper. 


“I clipped one of those coupons 
once,” he said, “but I didn't do 
anything more about it. Here it 
is”... he held it out . . . “more 
than four years old.” 


That little incident reveals one of the 
fundamental reasons why some men go fer- 
ward and others do not. Up to a certain 
point all men are interested in their business 
future. They will read about success and 
talk about it; but at that point they divide 
sharply into two classes. One group merely 
talks; the other acts. 


Think of the four years that have passed 
since that man clipped that coupon. In 
that time Charles E. Murnan, who was a 
clerk in a retail store became vice president 
of the great United Drug Company. He 
says: “I would recommend the Course to 
anybody, if he had to borrow the money to 
take it.” 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 


IN CANADA, address tha 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited 
C.P.R. Blag., Toronto 








“He pulled out a wrinkled bit of paper more than four years old.” 


In that time, J. A. Zehntbauer, who was 
a wholesale dry goods salesman, became 
President of the Jantzen Knitting Mills of 
Portland, Oregon. He says: “I would be 
making a conservative statement if I should 
say that 50% of my success could be at- 
tributed to my contact with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute.” 


And all this while the man who was inter- 
ested, but lacked the power of decision, has 
gone along wiih petty salary increases. Four 
years of little progress, when he might have 
made a direct short cut to executive oppor- 
tunity and increased earning power. Some 
day he will arrive, but he has sacrificed the 
joy of succeeding while he is still young. 


* * of oS * 


This is not an advertisement in the ordi- 


nary sense. It is a business editorial. Two 
men will read it. One will say “That is 
interesting. I suppose I really ought to be 


doing some kind of business reading.” He 
may even go so far as to clip the coupon, 
but it will never be mailed. 
At the critical moment of 
decision he will be tried 
and found wanting. 


The other man will say: 


643 Astor Place 


obligation or cost. The course has helped 
more than 250,000 men to shorten their 
path to the top. It may or may not be what 
I am looking for; but at least I have a 
duty to myself and my family to inves- 


gate.” He will clip the coupon and it will 
be mailed. 
There’s nothing mysterious about the 


Institute’s training, nothing sensational 
nothing faddish. Simply by teaching men, 
in a few minutes of regular, pleasant read- 
ing, the fundamentals of all departments of 
business, the Institute equips its subscribers 
to direct the men in those departments to 
their profit. 


You have decision. Will you let us lay 
before you a definite plan of business read- 
ing, worked out by men who have made an 
unusual business success? With the plan 
will come a book of facts and letters which 
will answer all your questions. Give one 
evening to it; decide, alone in your own 
home, without haste or pressure. Whatever 
your decision, we are satisfied; we ask only 
for an invitation to mail you the facts. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


New York City 
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the shackles and let him stride on to great 
destinies. 

If he proved the former, she could have 
a headache Sunday morning and cash back 
alone. If her hopes were just, the whole 
world was before them with magnificent ad- 
venture at every step. 


Chapter Four 

T all worked out with the smooth perfec- 

tion of the devil’s best devices, which 
often finish badly but generally make a 
smooth start. 

Valerie’s roadster came in from Santa 
Barbara. She told her aunt that she 
might use it for a dash down to Tia Juana 
to join her friends -after all—unless, of 
course, Aunt Ada would like to go to Arrow- 
head with Mrs. Fleming’s party. 

“IT see myself!” gasped Aunt Ada. “Mrs. 
Fleming makes me seasick; but Arrowhead! 
I tried it once and made the driver turn 
round at the first place where that was pos- 
sible. And that was so high I couldn't 
breathe.” 

“I wouldn't for worlds inconvenience you 
on my account,” said Valerie angelically— 
which upset Aunt Ada again. 

Saturday morning the sky was showering 
gold on the dazzled earth, and Amy got 
away early with her escort. By noon the 
sky threatened a shower of gray water from 
the wind-stirred cobwebs that covered it. 

Aunt Ada prophesied another deluge and 
tried to persuade Valerie to call off the es- 
capade. But Valerie said that it never 
rained in California at this time of year, 
only made a bluff at it, and she would not 
be dissuaded. 

She telephoned Blair Fleming and he 
said he would be at the curb the moment 
Mrs. Pashley and she arrived. 

Since he was a busy man, Valerie did not 
detain him to explain that Mrs. Pashley 
would be conspicuously absent. She wanted 
to see his face when he saw her alone in 
that ferocious car of hers. 

In the baggage-hold at the back she had 
placed her traveling case fitted with every 
known weapon of beauty. This compact 
tool-kit left room for all the clothes she 
might need. Costumes nowadays were so 
light and brief and filmy that a woman 
stuffed a whole trousseau into a space where 
a belle of a few years before could not 
have crammed ‘one petticoat or a single 
voluminous hat. 

Aunt Ada refused to kiss Valerie good-by, 
and promised her every sort of disaster. 

“That will make it more interesting, dar- 
ling,’ was Valerie’s farewell. 


- 
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She swept out of Fremont Park into Wil- 
shire Boulevard at such speed that she almost 
ran down a speed-cop put-put-ing by on a 
motorcycle. She gave him so shy a look and 
so pitiful a word about stepping on the ac- 
celerator instead of the brake that he touched 
his hat and roared away to overtake a 
homely woman in a flivver and assure her of 
two days in jail for going at twenty-eight 
miles an hour in a twenty-mile zone. One 
of the city judges was amusing himself by 
jailing everybody who broke the law. The 
effect would be nil and the spasm would 
die of its own failure, but it would be tried 
again in the vain effort to cut down the de- 
vastating motor-slaughter. 

Valerie made such excellent time through 
the open spaces that when she was caught 
in the log-jam of the downtown traffic she 
was delayed only long enough to have kept 
Blair Fleming waiting at the curb for twenty 
minutes. He was on the alert for a limou- 
sine with a chauffeur, and he did not even 
notice Valerie’s car until she had had time 
to study him for a moment. 

He was tired and sad, evidently looking 
forward with gloom to his wife’s picnic with 
his wife’s friends. Valerie's heart was 
touched to an almost unknown tenderness, 
a kind of motherly pity for him. She leaned 
out and spoke to him. He gave a start and 
did not know her till she told him who she 
was. Then he was covered with chagrin. 

He had a big suitcase at his feet, twice 
as big a suitcase as hers, since the male cos- 
tume of the day was more elaborate than 
the woman’s, and far bulkier. She told him 
to stow it in the hold, and he hurried to the 
rear, lifted the lid of the baggage carrier, 
threw in his suitcase and hastened to take 
a seat by her. Valerie answered the queries 
in his eyes. 

“At the last moment Aunt Ada couldn't 
come. She needed her big car and her driver, 
so I thought you wouldn't mind if I took 
you along in this old taxi.” 


E tried to laugh, but was plainiy un- 
easy at this confinement for hours with 
a stranger. It piqued her a moment to think 
how stupid he was not to be as deeply oc- 
cupied with thoughts of her as she of him. 
Also it challenged her. 
“You didn’t know me 
me just now,” she said, 
short at a traffic signal. He went forward 
almost through the windshield. When he 
had resumed his seat, he stammered: 
“Of course I did—well, the fact is—there’s 
not much of you to know you by, with 
that tight hat covering your hair and all 


when you saw 
as she stopped 








but one eye. And your—you were bare- 
headed and—er—in evening clothes when I 
saw you. I shouldn't have forgotten you if 


I had met you at night again.” 

“Spoken like an honest gentleman. Are 
you afraid of riding up the mountain with 
a woman driver?” 

She shot forward as a bell released the 
eastbound traffic and his head went back. 
When he recovered, he said: 

“I’m not afraid if you're not.” 

“Would you rather drive yourself?” 

“No, I—I—” His breath stopped as she 
looped ahead of the car ahead, grazing a 
car that was doing the same in the opposite 
direction. “The damn’ fool!” said Valerie. 
He laughed at that with a hint of his Sa- 
markand delight: 

“Go as fast as you like. 
sured! Whew!” 

That was for a truck that she beat to a 
narrow interstice in a torn-up street. When 
she cut across the bows of a scooting elec- 
tric train, he shouted: 

“Whoopee! I'll never see the headlines, 
anyway.” 

That reminded her. 

“Tell me about those headlines.” 

“I will when we get out of this jam. It’s 
too much fun gambling on the next—Lord, 


I'm well in- 
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but you must be a pious woman with a 
perfect trust in Providence.” 

She mocked the thought. At length they 
had crossed the dry cahon of the Los Angeles 
River and were on the way to Pasadena. A 
few drops appeared on the windshield. A 
gust of wind lashed them with thongs of 
rain, and he asked her if she had not better 
turn back. 

“For a little rain?” she gasped. 


UT she had him crank the window shut 
on his side, and this closed them in a 
tiny cell of ominous intimacy. 
Then she pressed on, avoiding Pasadena 
and following the concrete highway darken- 
ing with rain that made the tires sing. 


“Now tell me all about yourself,” she 
commanded again. 
“There’s nothing to tell about me. Who 


are you? I ought to know, but I’m hope- 
lessly ignorant.” 

“And I'm_ hopelessly 
name is Valerie Dangerfield, 
John Dangerfield.” 

“Not the big politician?” 

“He’s the one you mean, but he’s not a 
politician. He’s just a rich man that tries to 
do his bit for the Government. He's the 
noblest man that ever lived and gets the 
least credit for it.” . 

Before she realized it, she was launched 
on a prolonged defense of everything her 
idol had ever done. The rain was coming 
down in earnest now, and she had to throw 
on the headlights. They revealed a roadway 
crinkly with wind-winnowed rain like an un- 
ending swarm of little eels squirming beneath 
the car. 

The dark was riddled with long antenne 
of light, cylinders of showery fire, followed 
by close-hooded cars—monstrous sinister 
beetles scurrying through the storm, seen but 
a moment, heard for a moment, lost. 

No car going east outran Valerie’s car, but 
she overtook all others, and at the first 
gap passed them with warning and insolent 
hoots of the horn. If they did not make 
way at once, her horn-voice cursed and 
threatened them to one side. 

The risks of collision or of a skidding 
slither into a ditch were so incessant that 
long periods of time passed in fascinated 
silence. 

By and by she spoke, without turning her 
head: “Get me a cigarette out of my hand- 
bag, will you? And have one yourself.” 

“Oh, may I smoke? Id rather have a 
cigar, if you don’t mind.” 

“There’s a lighter in the dash.” 

He fumbled in the handbag for her cig- 
arette-case with a sense of indecent invasion 
of privacy, turned up a lipstick, a comb, 
powder-box, money, cards, and at last a case 
of cigarettes, from which he extracted one 
and put it into her mouth as she leaned closer 
across the wheel. He pulled from the dash- 
board the long corded light-button and held 
it for her, watching with interest her tense 
nervous lips and her taut nostrils tugging 
for the smoke. The dull glow threw a lurid 
radiance on her eyes keenly riveted to the 
road ahead. 

It was a strong, wise, fearless face she 
had. He took a cigar from the supply that 
bulged his pockets and lighted it, then let 
the cord slip back into place. 

As he was about to close her handbag, 


unimportant. My 
daughter of 


she said: “See that mirror in there? That 
was where I first saw you.” 

“You saw me in this mirror?” 

She told him the whole story of the 


Samarkand, of his laugh, her study of him, 
the rencounter with him by the statue 
of Buddha, her nagging desire to see him, 
and dazed him at last by saying: “I wanted 
very much to know you.” 

“Why? Because of my beauty—my hand- 
some figger—my wit?” 

“Because of your look of sorrow and de- 
feat.” 
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That shook him. She was almost the 
first very feminine woman with a manly 
frankness he had ever met. But she was so 
brutally free with her sympathy that she 
left him without a comment to make. She 


went on: “I wanted to know you; and 
I’m going to.” 
That frightened him, though he stam- 


mered: “I hope you get your wish. I 
want to know you.” 

This brought on another silence. Here he 
was, alone with a woman who trifled with 
none of the usual polite reticences and in- 
directions but came out with a masculine 
bluntness. It was her candor that left 
him neither excuse nor inclination for a 
proffer of flirtation. 

When Valerie was in one of these moods, 
she could talk to a man about subjects that 
old-fashioned physicians would have hemmed 
and hawed over, and her very forthrightness 
banished all thought of philandering. 

She despised chivalry in both its protective 
and its seductive manifestations. She de- 
spised the sort of woman who could pre- 
tend to need a man’s strength or fear his 
betrayal. If she went wrong, she would 
never blame the man. 

They could not see the fugacious land- 
scapes for the dark. It was all one to them, 
all rain and night to them, whether they 
were traversing the walnut realm, the or- 
ange belt, the lemon district or the thousands 
of sandy acres stocked with grapevines. 

Blair Fleming recognized the vineyards in 
a flash of lightning and broke the silence. 

“Funny! Just before prohibition .was 
passed, the people along here cut down 
nearly all of the vines. There was no mar- 
ket for the grapes. Since then, they can't 
grow ‘em fast enough. Every grape is as 
valuable as an orange. Laws, laws—oh, the 
fool laws that defeat their own purposes— 
though I say it who shouldn't, being a law- 
yer. 


O that was what he was—a lawyer! She 
tried to find out something, while pre- 
tending to know all: 

“Are you a very good lawyer?” 

“Well, some say yes and some say no. 
it’s my trade.” 

She was fishing desperately: 

“Tell me a lot about your latest case.” 

“I'd rather hear more about why you 
wanted to know me.” 

“I've told you. You were sad, and I 
wanted to know why.” 

“I didn’t know I was sad. 
what is there to be so—so—” 
“So damned glad about ?” 
Nothing ends formality so soon as a touch 
of profanity. It dispels sultriness like an 
electric spark. He laughed one of his best 
laughs, and there was relaxation in his very 
posture. He was enough at ease to venture 

a posy of implication: 

“Of course, I've reason enough to be glad, 
now that I’m here with you. But I didn't 
know you when you thought I was so sad.” 

“No flowers, please,’ she said. “You 
don’t have to turn out that sort of thing. 
I don’t need it. Fact is, I don’t like it.” 

He answered comfortably: “Any time I 
want to hand you a bouquet, I’m going to 
hand you a bouquet. But as I was saying 
—as you were saying, what is there to be 
so damned glad about in general ?” 

“You have a beautiful wife, a beautiful 
home, a fine career.” 

“But was anybody ever glad because he 
ought to be? We're more likely to be glad 
because we oughtn't to be.” 

“You ought to be happy, then, for you 
oughtn’t to be out here with me.” 

“I am happy. All the happier, I suppose, 
because we're really in a good deal of dan- 
ger. Did you notice the water at the side of 
the road? Look at that bridge—only a few 
inches above the flood. Listen to that thun- 
der! We’re running right into the heart of 


But 


But—well— 


it. And the mountains must be like slant- 
ing roofs with rain running off them in 
torrents.” 

“Would you rather not try the climb? We 
could dine in San Bernardino and then turn 
back.” 


HIS was a poser. His wife was on the 

mountain-top expecting him. She was 
rather careless about her own little flirtations, 
but exceedingly circumspect about his. What 
wouldn't she say, if he and Miss Dangerfield 
both failed to appear? 

He thought of his wife, but he spoke of 
his companion: 

“There’s really no reason why you should 
take the risk just to get me up there. You 
could turn back and let me hire a car at 
San Berdoo.” 

She laughed at that, and drove on, and 
on and on. When they reached the lights of 
the town she said: “Are you hungry? Do 
you want to stop for a bite?” 

“Yes, if you do. No, if you don’t.” 

“We'd better have a cup of coffee while 
we can.” 

She drove to a hotel and left him while 
she washed her hands and he his. Return- 
ing she ate a sandwich and drained a cup 
of coffee. Then they turned north and 
scudded along the level for miles. The 
downpour was unbelievable. Where did the 
water come from? Had the ocean been 
lifted bodily in a leaky sieve? In every 
depression of the road was a pool that shot 
up about them as they split it. The fields 
were lakes, the trees dripping umbrellas. 

They came at last to the foot of the 
mountain, where in the daylight a great 
arrowhead, thirteen hundred feet long and 
four hundred and fifty wide, was visible 
on the flank of the sierra, a strange accident 
of outcropping rock and stunted herbage. 
Now all was black before them and above 
them. 

The lights of a wayside gasoline station 
revealed a warning placard advising motor- 
ists to make sure of their gas and oil be- 
fore they began the ascent. 

Valerie ran her car to the door, and a man 
in a long oilskin coat replenished the tank 
and looked to the oil. As he took his 
money, he said through a veil of rain: 

“You're not goin’ up the switchbacks, I 
hope.” 

“That's our intention.” 

“Mighty risky! Hug the inside and watch 
out for the sharp curves. There’s nothin’ 
else but. There's some nice little boardin’ 
houses a little farther on. I'd advise you to 
put up at one of them.” 

“Thanks. Good night!” 

“Good luck!” 

The road swerved away to the right, then 
swerved suddenly to the left, ran up a deep 
vale, climbed above a mineral spa, and 
entered a long thicket filled with little cot- 
tages whose precarious foundations were 
threatened by a brook in flood, tumultuous, 
uproarious, and in the lightning flares crested 
with whitecaps of furious water. 

They were two thousand feet above the 
desert now, and the road was hewn out 
of the side of a buttress of rock thrust into 
the congress of two huge cafions. The light 
picked out a signboard with the legend, “The 
Old Mormon Trail;’ but their course led 
them away from it along a rough passage, 
not yet finished, a feat of engineering au- 
dacity carrying a highway up a precipitous 
escarpment by dint of zigzagging it back and 
forth upon itself some sixteen times. 

Even the Titanic strength of Valerie’s car 
was hard put to it not to falter on the 
heaviest grades. At short intervals came 
hairpin heads where it was necessary to 
make a sharp turn and a steep climb at 
the same moment. At some of these it 
seemed that the feat was beyond the power 
of that desperately endeavoring engine. 

Failure meant a backward roll across a 
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cliff to death in a black abyss. The engine 
groaned and fought with frenzy as if it 
understood the danger. It worried and bit 
and clung like a panting climber on hands 
and knees. Every pebble in the ruts was 
a menace and a difficulty. The hearts of 
the passengers beat in rhythm with the 
motor as if they were auxiliary engines. 

Whether Valerie thought or cared about 
the consequences of disaster, Fleming could 
not know, but this was to him the greater 
peril. He had been so harried by the hos- 
tile press that he suffered in imagination 
from their eagerness to broadcast the posthu- 
mous scandal of his death on the mountainside 
with this woman whe had kidnaped him. 

He could easily save himself from the 
risk of death or disgrace by just opening 
the door and stepping out to safety from 
all but a drenching. Yet he could not even 
consider so simple and so sane a deed. Con- 
temptible as his fate would be if he died 
here with this woman, it would be more 
contemptible, impossibly contemptible, to 
annoy her with a hint of protest or anxiety. 

The lightning was flailing the mountain- 
side with incandescent serpents, and he could 
study Valerie almost without interruption. 
She was grim and cool; she placidly con- 
fronted death, with no weapons to wield ex- 
cept a wheel, a lever or two and three pedals. - 
Both the brakes were quite as likely to snap 
as not if the engine suddenly failed. Then 
would come the awful backward rush to the 
brink; their car would be their coffin, and 
it would break about them as it revolved in 
air and bounded from ledge to ledge. 

The worst of it was the wet surface of 
the road, the increasing velocity of the 
sheeted water streaming down it, and the 
steady collapse of the banks spreading slip- 
pery clay and rocks before them. 


LEMING could not volunteer to take the 

wheel. There was nothing he could do to 
help Valerie or himself or the nobly battling 
engine. He could only lean far forward, 
breathe hard and marvel at the courage and 
the cunning of this dauntless woman. She 
was a stranger a few hours ago, and now 
their destinies were one. 

Suddenly the world seemed to clench to- 
gether like the fist of God. Then it opened 
and exploded a convulsion of white flame. 
Instant thunder rocked the air. The ground 
reeled as with an earthquake. Then the 
water came down with massiveness, solidity, 
as if they had driven head on into Niagara. 

It was a cloudburst. The road was a 
river. The car stopped, shivered, began to 
slip back, baffled. Valerie threw on all the 
gas. With the snarling, whinnying paroxysm 
of a stallion fighting for life, the engine 
raged and made the turn. 

The mountainside was a spillway. The 
edges of the road began to crumple and fall 
off like sodden piecrust. 

Foot by foot the car fought the climb to 
the next turn. Here the headlight shot off 
into space, for the road again whirled back 
around a jutting promontory of bleak wet 
rock. 

The ground crumbled beneath the left 
forewheel, leaving it spinning in air above 
a maelstrom of watery air. 

Valerie jammed the brakes hard as the 
lights pierced a cataract of diamonds thun- 
dering across the ledge. The deluge beat 
upon the hood of the car. The engine went 
dead. The lamps were quenched. 

The only light was the lightning. And all 
it revealed was a world gone back to chaos, 
and a man and woman returned to prime- 
val helplessness. 


In the ensuing chapters this latest 

and best of all Mr. Hughes’ novels 

develops a situation of remarkable 

power. sure to read the next 

installment—in our forthcoming 
October issue. 
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(Continued from page 75) 


in pay this year. Don’t tell Dad, because 
he hasn’t had any himself. But between 
us, we're saving a lot of money.” 

From the subject of carload shipments 
and short-rib sides and choice hand-picked 
medium beans, she turned easily to books 
that she had read and plays that she had 
not seen, to ideas that we marvelously held 
in common, and others on which we plac- 
idly disagreed. Suddenly she brought to an 
end a wistful description of a place in Italy, 
which she dreamed of seeing some day, with: 

“Did you know that Dad got an eighty 
last Saturday ?” 

“That's great,” I said, with as much en- 
thusiasm as any golfer is ever able to show 
over another’s score. “I think if there were 
some one as interested in my score as you 
are in his, I could shoot a seventy.” 

She ignored this, and asked: “Do you 
think he has any chance at all in the club 
championship ?” 

“Well, he'll have to beat some pretty good 


men, and some of them he’s never gone 
up against.” 
“I know. He’s been playing a lot with 


Mrs. Sabine. He says she helps to steady 
him down, because her shots don't tempt 
him to—press, do you call it? And that 
she is so accurate that she makes him try 
harder for accuracy.” 

So that was the topic of conversation for 
the rest of that ride. 


JHEN I came to think it over, I real- 
ized Henry was getting out of the 
wild-man class. His shots were straighter, 
though perhaps not quite so long. He could 
still be seen, almost any time he played, peg- 
ging along in the rough. But he was usu- 
ally looking, not for his own ball, but for 
the foundlings that kept him supplied. 

So it was no surprise when, on returning 
from a trip out of town, I found a postcard 
from him, saying that he had qualified for 
the club championship, and was drawn 
against me in the first round. That post- 
card was another of his little economies. 
He never telephoned if he could send a 
card and thereby save four cents. 

Neither was it a surprise, to me or, I 
must say, to my well-wishers in the grill- 
room, when Henry put me out, five down 
and four to play. After he beat Tommy 
Sabine in the second round—to Mrs. Sa- 
bine’s openly expressed delight—we began 
to take him seriously. A week later we 
really were astonished to learn that he had 
won his semi-final match by a close shave, 
and had to play Spike Allen in the finals 
the following Saturday. 

Spike is a hard man for anyone to beat, 
and particularly hard for a nervous op- 
ponent. He is in the early twenties, a 
six-footer and built like Ted Ray. You 
wouldn't think that he had a nerve in his 
otherwise complete set of physical features. 
He has that priceless mental asset of the 
real golfer—a well-tamed imagination. He 
plays each hole only once; all in all a tough 
customer for a nervous wreck to handle. 

The final match was thirty-six holes. Only 
a few people saw the morning round, and 
neither Henry nor Spike seemed keen to 
tell us any details—only that they were all 
even at the end of the eighteen. I got 
there at noon, to carry the flag and referee. 

There was a regular exhibition gallery, 
for the whole club was eager to see the 
tightwad go after the easy-going, machine- 
like Spike. That gallery certainly got some- 
thing in return for its five-mile walk. Many 
times during the round I wished that Fran- 
ces had not been there. But she was very 


| much there, radiant, loyal, rushing with the 


grace of a young animal to reach the best 


spot to see each shot played. 
Of all the spectators, not one of us knew 


everything that this match really meanc. 
Even Jim Harper, grunting along with his 
quizzical air of knowing more golf than 
both the players, didn’t have the whole pic- 
ture. He saw a man who had broken, and 
whom he had nevertheless trusted, playing 
a game, to win back confidence in himself. 
Frances was the only one who knew that 
a victory would put an end to the scrimp- 
ing and penny-pinching; she did not know 
that her father had been branded a tight- 
wad by the whole club, but she had shared 
so long the urge to save and hoard, that 
she was desperately anxious, now that the 
end was in sight. 

Only Henry Todd himself knew all that 
he was fighting for, and it took three hours 
of the most tense golf I have ever followed, 
for the rest of us to discover it. 

He made that fight in a way all his own, 
a way for which few men would have had 
the stomach. He showed it, too, on the 
very first tee. 

When they came up to start, it didn't 
occur to anyone to ask who had the honor. 
Henry—who for the first time in our ac- 
quaintance with him had hired a caddie— 
was sorting over the balls from the bottom 
of his bag, picking ‘out one fit for play. 
So it happened that Spike, perhaps urged 
a little by the impatience of the gallery, 
teed up and drove off. 

The first hole on our course calls for a 
long and well-placed drive, with a slight 
pull, in order to open up the approach to 
the green. Spike got off just exactly that 
drive, and the crowd was clapping, when 
Henry came up, and turning to me, said 
coolly: “I’m afraid I'll have to recall that 


drive. It was my honor. I won the six- 
teenth this morning, and we halved the 
last two.” 


Spike’s jaw dropped, and so did mine, 
and so did the jaws of all others within 


hearing. Never before had I heard that 
rule so seriously invoked in our club. But 
Henry was well within his rights. The 


rule says plainly that if a player takes the 
honor when it doesn’t belong to him, the 
opponent may call it back. There was no 
penalty, but Spike, in spite of his usual 
stolidity, naturally failed to repeat. His 
next drive was a puny slice, and Henry won 
the hole. 


UR members have always been rather 
sloppy about the rules of golf. A good 
many of them boast that they play for 
exercise only. We permit all sorts of liber- 
ties in what we call “friendly matches,” 
such as dropping another ball if you're lost, 
or calling a particularly bad lie “ground 
under repair,” and lifting the ball out of it. 
Today it soon became evident that Henry 
knew the rules and took them seriously. 
He never conceded a putt and he never let 
Spike concede one to him. This was hard 
on Spike, who was used to generous give- 
and-take on the greens. It wasn’t so hard 
on Henry, for you could see that the im- 
provement in his game included his putting. 
He was sinking them from all distances, 
and at anything under five feet he was 
sure fire. 

The nervous jerk that formerly cost him 
strokes was almost cured, and his shots 
were smooth and unhurried. He didn't 
waggle so long; he didn’t rush his back 
swing or have those sudden fits of lifting 
his head. 

At the seventh he sprang another tech- 
nical point. This is a blind hole. Your 
second shot has to get up over a jagged 
hill, and if it’s straight, you can be home. 
It is our custom to send the caddies up 
the hill and have them stand there to 
watch the balls and give us the line. So 
Spike, who had the shorter drive, sent his 
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You can Look Younger 


By using the tone of this rouge that gives the perfect, 
natural coloring of lovely girlhood. 


By MADAME JEANNETTE 


Famous cosmetician, retained by The Pom- 
peian Laboratories as a consultant to give 
authentic advice regarding the care of the skin 
and the proper use of beauty preparations. 


IJ RECENTLY overheard one of my 
friends say to another, “You, for 
one, need no rouge, my dear. What 
lovely natural coloring!”’ But the truth 
was this—like thousands of other 
women, she found a rouge that gave 
her cheeks the exquisite natural color- 
ing of a girl in her ’teens. That rouge 
is Pompeian Bloom. 

Today women everywhere realize the 
necessity of using rouge that matches 
perfectly their natural skin tones. They 
know that the effect of obvious rouge 
is just as unattractive as lack of coloring. 
They want rouge that appears to be part 
of their own complexions. And when 
they use the right shade of Pompeian 
Bloom they achieve the wholly natural 
effect they desire. 

Rouge to match the various skin tones 
must be a blend of several colors. Pom- 
peian Bloom comes in five scientifically 
blended shades—scientifically blended 
because Pompeian chemists know that 
complexions are not composed of single 
colors, but a blend of many. 

From the shade chart below you can 
easily select your particular shade of 
Pompeian Bloom. Listed there is your 
type of complexion together with the 
shade of Pompeian Bloom that matches 


it perfectly. 


SHADE CHartT for selecting 
your shade of Pompeian Bloom 


Medium Skin: The average American 
woman has the medium skin-tone— 
pleasantly warm in tone with a faint sug- 
gestion of old ivory or sun-kissed russet. 
The Medium tone of Pompeian Bloom 
suits this skin. If with a medium skin 
you are slightly tanned, you may find 
the Orange tint more becoming. And 
sometimes women with medium skin 
who have very dark hair get a brilliant 
result with the Oriental tint. 


Olive Skin: Women with the true olive 
skin are generally dark of eyes and hair 
—and require the Dark tone of Pompeian 
Bloom. If you wish to accent the bril- 
liancy of your complexion, the Oriental 
tint will accomplish it. 
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/ 
HE watched her as the sun slanted 
down on her pretty face and felt an 
impulse to tell her she was like a rose. 
Even in the most scrutinizing light 
Pompeian Bloom has the natural glow 
of youth— an effect every woman 
can achieve. 


30 Applications 
of Pompeian Bloom 
for only 10c 


M I not right in 
stressing the im- 
portance of matching 
your skin-tone? I urge 
you to act on this advice 
—urge you to let your 
own eyes convince you 








The intriguing beauty of olive skin and dark brown hair is always 


enhanced by the rich color of the damas* rose. 


Tint for this enchanting effect. 


Pink Skin: This is the youthful skin, 
most often found in blondes or red- 
haired women, and should use the 
Oriental shade. 


White Skin: The pure white skin is 
rare, but if you have this rare skin you 
must use the Light tone of Bloom. 

Special Note: Remember that an unusual 
coloring of hair and eyes sometimes demands 
a different selection of Bloom-tone than that 
given above. If in doubt, write a description 
of your skin, hair and eyes to me for special 
advice. 

If you really want your color to look 
natural, try Pompeian Bloom. 60cat all 
toilette counters (slightly higher in Can- 
ada). Purity and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Modamse Jeannette 


Specialiste en Beauté 


P. S. I also suggest that you use Pompeian Day Cream as a 
foundation for your Pompeian Beauty Powder and Bloom. 


If you are this 
type you may use Pompeian Bloom in the Dark tone or the Oriental 





















how much more charm- 
ing and natural in ap- 
pearance Pompeian 
Bloom will make your 
cheeks. To make this trial easy and con- 
venient fcr you, I have persuaded The 
Pompeian Laboratories to let me make 
this unusual offer: 

Send me 10c and the coupon. I will 
send you a trial cake of Pompeian Bloom 
containing enough rouge for 30 appli- 
cations in a dainty little container, not 
too big to be carried in your purse; and 
in addition a liberal sample of Pom- 
peian Beauty Powder. Tear off the cou- 
pon now, before you turn the page. 





| Madame Jeannette, aie _ | 
| THE POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
| 2811 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Dear Madame: I enclose a dime (10c) for 
samples of Pompeian Bloom and Powder. 


Name 


Street 
Address... . 


City. . oe BBD ccc 


Shade of rouge wanted .....+++++> 
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Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


IMPROVED 
EXTINGUISHER 


HE increasing use of 

oil-burning furnaces in 
business buildings and the 
home demands increased 
protection against this new 
fire hazard. 

Oil, grease and gasoline 
fires can be instantly 
smothered when the Im- 
proved PYRENE Extin- 
guisher is used. 

Install PYRENE close 
to your oil-burning fur- 
naces. 

Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 





Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers. 








Travel Facts 

The transportation companies adver- 
tising in E RED BOOK MAGA- 
ZINE will gladly provide you, free of 
charge, with all information on routes, 
rates, time required, etc., for the trip 
ou are planning. Write to them _direct- 
ly, or if possible, call at their offices. 




















PrilEnd Your 
FEARS i: 


Give me 5 days and I'll prove 
to u that I can give you 

courage—courage that 
wins—courage that crushes 
all obstacles. I can give you 
Grit and Gumption qnough 
to fight your weight in 

wildcats. 


By DAVID V. BUSH 
The Man Who Destroyed Fear 

Are you afraid of people? 
Are you afraid of your supe- 
riors? Are you afraid of Pub- 
lic Opinion? Give me 48 hours and I’ll prove 
I can banish all your fears—now and forever. 

Don’t be a cringing, crawling imitation of a 
man. Brace up..... Throw your_ shoulders 
back. .... Stick your chest out! Show folks 
who you are. Show folks you've got a good 
opinion of yourself and they'll respect you and 
look up to you. 

Grit and Gumption Win 

You must see this new book in which Dr. 
Bush gives his secrets of real, he-man_ courage. 
It is called “Spunk.” You can’t read it with- 
out a quickening of your pulse—without a new 
surge of red-blooded courage. ; 

his book is declared to be the masterpiece of 
Dr. Bush, who has astounded throngs in Amer- 
ica’s greatest cities and shown thousands the 
one way to health, prosperity and happiness. 
Write for this amazing book today. Send only 
50 cents in full payment. If you are not de- 
lighted, return the book within 5 days and your 
money will be instantly refunded. 


DAVID V. BUSH, Publisher 
225 N. Michigan Blvd., Dept. K-1039, Chicago, Ill. 





David V. Bush 





boy ahead and waited until he stopped on 
the brow and called back: “Right over my 
head.” Just as Spike was taking his stance, 
Henry quietly protested: 

“You can’t do that, you know. The rule 
is that no one shall stand on the proposed 
line of play to indicate it to the player.” 

By waiting until after the shot, Henry 
could have claimed a penalty; so one way 
to look at it is that he did the decent thing. 
Anyhow, Spike in some disgust waved the 
boy aside, and proceeded to lay into a 
stunning iron that stopped dead to the pin. 

Jim Harper puffed up beside me as we 
climbed the hill. “Think he’s trying to get 
Spike’s goat?” he whispered. 

“No, I don’t,” I replied, “even if Spike 
owned one.” 

“Neither do I,” said Jim. “Though that’s 
what a lot of these dubs think. He’s just 
playing the rules for all they are worth.” 


Hé certainly was.. He was sighting across 
the line of the disks on the tees, to see 
that Spike’s ball wasn’t teed too far for- 
ward. He watched every practice swing 
like a hawk. If Spike got into a trap, he 
walked over to see the shot played. He 
made his caddie take out the flag-stick on 
every short approach. Once he lifted his 
own ball off a’very small heap of cut grass 
—entirely légal, though there were few there 
who knew it. 

They went along ding-dong, and came 
to the eleventh with the match still even. 
And here Henry astonished the gallery by 
ruling himself into a bad position. This is 
the pond hole. Henry’s mashie turned in 
his hands; his ball started off to the right, 
came back with a wide hook and dropped 
in the water at the left. When you get in 
the pond, you drop a ball behind it under 
penalty of one stroke. There’s a strip of 
fairway along the left edge of the pond 
where we perform this familiar ceremony. 
But Henry went twenty yards farther to 
the right to drop his second ball. There 
was nothing there but deep rough, and it 
gave him a much more trying shot. He 
made a noble effort, but overplayed the 
green and lost the hole. 

“What's the idea?” asked some one as 
he came back from the rough. “Why did 
you go way over there?” 

“The rule,” said Henry courteously, “says 
you must drop the ball on the line where 
the ball crossed the margin of the hazard, 
not where it entered the water.” That hook 
had crossed the edge of the pond away 
over by the rough, although before it struck 
the water, it had come back opposite the 
fairway. 

Well, that may seem quixotic, but it was 
correct and it cost him a hole when he 
needed one. ' 

Most of the gallery didn’t understand 
what had happened, and if they had, they 
might not have been so sore about Henry’s 
next performance. It came at the four- 
teenth. Spike’s drive was in the long trap. 
He took a mighty swipe at the ball; it 
rose, bounced along the top of the bank, 
and rolled back into the trap ten yards 
from where he had hit it. Instinctively 
Spike did what every conscientious golfer 
does—stayed to fill up the vast hole his 
niblick had made in the sand, before he 
went on to play again. 

“Sorry,” said the observant: Henry, “but 
that loses you the hole. You can’t ground 
your club in the trap while your ball is 
still in it.” 

That was going pretty far. There wasn’t 
a chance in the world that filling up a 
hole at one end of the trap could improve 
the lie of a ball at the other end. But 
there was the rule; there was Todd calling 
it; and there was Spike staring in dismay. 
I could do nothing but award the hole to 
Henry. 

Frances found a chance to catch my elbow 
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as we went down to the next tee and asked 
anxiously: “Was that right?” 

“Absolutely,” I replied as stoutly as I 
could, “—although—” 

“Well, if he was right,” she flashed back, 
“there can’t be any ‘although’ about it, can 
there?” And I weakly agreed that there 
couldn’t. But the crowd didn’t feel that 
way, and it looked dangerously as though 
Henry Todd might win the championship 
but lose what little standing he had ever 
had in the Club. 

At the very next hole the atmosphere 
changed again. For a moment the old jump- 
iness got him, and he sliced his drive into 
the bushes near the boundary—so near, that 
after we had hunted for it in vain, Spike 
said: “Probably out of bounds. You get 
the benefit of the doubt. Better go back 
and play another.” 

“No,” said Henry. “I’m sure it didn’t 
go out of bounds. Unless we find the hall 
in five minutes, I'll concede you the hole.” 
We didn’t find it, and Henry stuck to his 
verdict that it didn’t go out of bounds, and 
so he lost that hole too. 

That just about silenced the croakers. 
Jim Harper exclaimed to me: “Playing the 
rules for all they’re worth. I'll say he is!” 
Frances was carrying her little head high. 

They shot some pretty par golf on the 
next two, and came to the last hole all 
square. As they stood on the tee, I looked 
down four hundred and sixty yards of sun- 
lit turf and realized that somewhere along 
that pleasant prospect we should learn 
whether Henry Todd had become a man 
again. The question was to be answered 
there in the presence of everyone whose life 
touched his—the man who had given him 
another chance, the daughter who had made 
the fight with him, people like Tommy 
Sabine who still saw him only as an aging 
tightwad, and a few like Tommy’s wife 
Dot, who had found in him this or that 
quality that seemed to them worthy. For 
my own part, I dared not think what the 
end of this match might mean to me. 

Our last hole is not so good, a hard four 
but an easy par five. They both got fair, 
everyday drives, Henry’s a little the longer. 
Spike uncorked a low brassie that ran like 
a rabbit and stopped thirty yards short of 
the green. Henry used his old cleek and 
couldn't get quite so far. Playing the odd, 
he had to face that stern test of golf nerves, 
the short pitch with a trap yawning just 
beyond the pin. He went into it without 
a flinch, and laid his ball six feet from 
the cup. Spike, never too sure in approach- 
ing, left himself a putt twice as long. 


S the gallery ranged itself round the 

edge of the green, it was clear that 
Henry was close enough for a possible four, 
and the way he had been putting, a very 
probable four. At that moment it looked 
like his match. Half a minute later Spike al- 
tered the whole aspect by sinking his long 
one. 

That meant that Henry would have to 
put his putt down to hold the match square 
and carry it to an extra hole, with an even 
chance yet to win. But Henry was good 
for a putt of that length nine times out of 
ten. 

Then came a climax as absurd as that 
one over in England when Wethered lost 
a match by stepping on his own ball at 
the thirty-seventh hole. Something in those 
nerves of Henry’s, now so nearly tamed, 
gave one last unruly flop and betrayed him. 
With his trusty putter ready in his hand, 
he was standing too close to his ball, closer 
than an experienced player likes to stand. 
As Spike’s putt took the curve of the green, 
curled toward the cup and dropped in, an 
exclamation and a rustle went through the 
crowd. And Henry’s putter suddenly slipped 
through his fingers. He reached and caught 
it before it fell, but not until—as I saw 
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ARRUOLY MASTER 








lad 
music 
along! 


‘fT HOSE marvelous, quiet nights—up 

in the North Country—under the 
open skies—with the forest all around 
and the moonlit lake in front—the dishes 
scrubbed—that lazy hour before turning 
in—wonderful! J’m glad we had musicalong!” 
p.m. 5 Mostts LF Holds 1s? faltetse.t 
records. Plays all makes of records. mes in four 
attractive ors or black—all in Genuine Du Pont 
Fabrikoid with 2 Tone Embossed Art Cover and 
Record Album, 
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Sold at the better music stores. 


CARRYOLA CO. of AMERICA 
6435 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write for this attractive 
fold 
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School Information 
The Red Book Magazine is always glad to 
help its readers in the selection of the school 
suited to individual needs. We furnish first 
hand information collected by personal 
visits to the schools. In writing please give 
full details as to age, previous education, 
the kind of school you wish, approximate 
location and what you plan to pay per year. 
Enclose stamped return envelope and address 
by Director, Department HA Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZIN 
33 West 42nd Street, New Y York rk City 






































Interesting, vigorous outdoor work in a growing or- 
ganization where merit wins advancement. Good 
o— wages. Permanent positions and a real 
future for men who make good. Our present field 
force of Davey Tree Surgeons cannot meet the in- 
creasing demand. So we are selecting now, to enter 
our employ, a few sturdy, clean young men, thor- 
ough Americans, single, between 20 and 30 years 
old, free to travel, industrious, with good practical 
education, and able to give good references. Write 
for qualification blank to serve sa gaee of personal 
interview. The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 





out of the tail of my eye—it had just barely 
touched his ball and moved it a bit. The 
ball rolled only an inch or two at most, 
and into a depression where a weed had 
been rooted out. 

I didn’t know how many saw this hap- 
pen. I knew Spike didn't see it. The only 
one I noticed was Dot Sabine. I saw her 
move forward, open her mouth as if to 
cry out, then bite her lip and step back. 
And I—may the royal and ancient saints 
forgive me—I, the impartial referee, instant- 
ly made up my mind to say nothing. By 
the strict rule, that slip had cost Henry a 
stroke, and that meant that it had cost him 
the championship. On the other hand, it 
was a pure accident, and the ball having 
got itself into that little hollow, was in 
worse position than it had been before. It 
would take a brilliant putt to hole out 
from such a lie. In spite of the overlords 
of golf, plain justice as well as the habit 
of thought in our club decreed that a man 
should not be penalized for such a piece of 
misfortune. Henry was entitled to his 
ichance to putt for a half and to stay in 
jthe running for a championship that meant 
‘more to him than it could to any other 
man there. 
| But Henry didn’t stop to figure this out. 
In the moment while all this was happen- 
ing—while Spike was coming up and pick- 
ing his ball out of the cup, while Dot 
Sabine was choking back her temptation to 
speak up, while the gallery was applauding 
—Henry was taking his last trench. As 
Spike straightened up and moved away to 
let him putt, Henry’s face broke into a 
sheepish grin, the first smile of any kind 
that he had shown that day. He leaned 
over and picked up his ball, strode over and 
held-.out his hand to Spike, and said with 
a half-chuckle: “Congratulations! I moved 
my ball by mistake, like a darn fool. It’s 
your match.” 











A PLEASANT 


been deserted at this time of day, was in the 
possession of a group of-the young folks who 
seemed to be more interested in the Charles- 
ton than they were in lunch.- Two of the 
young ladies were vying with each other in 
individual exhibitions, while the rest of the 
party were aiding immeasurably by clap- 
ping ‘time and shouting “Hey—hey!” Mr. 
Peters tried to find a chair that would not 
be within range, but the thing was out of 
the question. In despair he went up to the 
hot room and unpacked, discovering that he 
had left all his flannel trousers in Dyke. 

That afternoon, according to the custom 
of seaside resorts, the guests assembled on 
the beach for a sort of swimming. Very 
little swimming is done at this time, but 
there is a great deal of lolling, if one 
cares for lolling. The young folks appear 
in effective costumes, while the elders sit 
about under parasols, sewing or knitting or 
whatever it is that women do with a piece 
of goods and needles. Those middle-aged 
men who are not too sensitive about their 
figures, appear in unbecoming bathing-suits 
and get terribly sunburned. 

Mr. Peters decided that a good aap on 
the sand might brace him up for the ordeal 
at dinner with the student waitress, and 
Mrs. Peters had some idea of beginning the 
novel that Mrs. Thornley in Dyke had given 
her just before they left. Together they 
picked out a spot on the beach which 
seemed remote enough from the social whirl 
to allow for these simple requirements, Mrs. 
Peters arranging herself as comfortably as 
one can under a beach umbrella, while Mr. 
Peters stretched himself out in the sun with 
his head on a pillow. It really wasn’t half 
bad, and the soft hissing of the waves as 
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The inarticulate Spike was getting another 


shock. “Oh, I say—” he began. 
“Sorry you have to win that way,” in- 
terrupted Henry, still smiling. “I'd like to 


have tried that putt, though I suppose I'd 
have missed it after that stunner of yours.” 
But the gallery had broken loose and was 


cheering. They cheered Spike, and they 
cheered Henry. But what they were really 
cheering, whether they knew it or not, was 


the good old Anglo-Saxon sportsmanship 
that invents a game with rules that must be 
kept and penalties that must be paid if 
you blunder, and that can’t be shoved off 
on the other fellow if the blunder is your 
own. At forty-five, Henry Todd had set 
himself a final examination in that hard 
lesson, and passed it with honors. That’s 
why his grin got still broader, and I swear 
I saw him give his caddie an extra half 
dollar. The news of his action spread like 
a radio wave through the mob of boys in 
the caddie inclosure. 

More than t’.at, Henry let them carry 
him off to the locket-room, where he took 
a shower and a drink and stayed for the 
golf dinner that evening. At the dinner he 
sat between Spike and Jim Harper. 

They told me that, being kidded into it, 
he got on his feet, and after getting off a 
story at least five years old, stood a half 
hour's catechism on: the rules of golf. 

Jim Harper also told me that after the 
dinner Henry took him aside and tried to 
hand him a little book. It was his savings- 
bank book—daughter’s name, endorsed by 
her. He wanted the bank to take five 
thousand dollars and interest. Harper lied 
to him—said the bonding company had cov- 
ered that loss long ago. Suggested the best 
way he could repay Jim would be to take 
his old job back. 

I say they told me all 
for I wasn’t at the dinner. 
Frances home. 


this afterward, 
I was driving 


WAS HAD 


they drew back from the beach after each 
assault, lulled his tired senses into the 
nearest he had come to rest since leaving 
home. 


UDDENLY there was a thunder of ap- 

proaching hoof-beats, and Mr. Peters’ 
face was sprayed with safd as one of the 
young folks scampered past his head, hetly 
pursued by a mate. The pursuer had just 
emerged from a dip and was shedding salt 
water like a spaniel who shakes himself af- 
ter a similar experience. The net result was 
that Mr. Peters arose, with sand in his eyes 
and mouth, and sprinkled like a shirt about 
to be ironed. 


“What's the matter, Walter?” asked Mrs. 


Peters, looking up from her book. “Why 
don’t you rest?” 
Mr. Peters gave a short, sharp laugh. 


“Why didn’t I eat my clams this noon?” 
he replied bitterly. And with that he 
plowed through the sand back to the hotel, 
where again he sought refuge in his room, 
which was, by this time, at just the tem- 
perature in which to bake biscuits. Here 


he flung himself on the hard bed and 
tossed in ineffectual, sticky sleep. 
At dinner, the waitress being by this 


time in a chronic panic of nervousness at 
Mr. Peters’ impatient behavior that noon, 
practically nothing went right. It was only 
what Mr. Peters had expected, however, and 
in dogged silence he ate what was served to 
him. The talk was wrenched back and 
forth from the Samsons to Mrs. Peters and 
from Mrs. Peters back to the Samsons again, 
with the Misses Kennedy eating their chicken 
fricassee in silence, and Mr. Gavin ill in 
his room—the lucky stiff! 
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ORTUNE smiles on her, who, with 

imaginative insight, takes her in- 
dividual fragrance from the treasure- 
house of Houbigant. For has she not 
proclaimed a taste for charm that is 
smart as well as pleasing? Has she- not 
assumed an aura of-chic and gracious 
loveliness? . . . In choosing a perfume 
by Houbigant, she acquires her favourite 





odeur not only in its essence but also in 
soft, clinging powders, rouge in Parisian 
tones, and requisites of the bath and 
the dressing table . . . And what inspir- 
ation they bring! For in the exquisite 
depths of Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum 
Ideal, Subtilité, Mon Boudoir, and Le 
Temps des Lilas is recorded all the 
ageless allure of fragrance. 


“Things Perfumes Whisper’ is a bookiet to belp you decide which Houbigant odeur best expresses your indi- 
viduality. We would like to send it to you, with sachets of five different kinds. May we have your address ? 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., 539 West 45th Street, New York 


HOUBICANT 


PARIS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - MONTREAL 
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Effervescent Bath Tablets are the latest 
creations of Houbigant. A single tablet 
—there are cwenty-five in each flacon 
—gives exhilarating perfume to the 
bath. In Hoybigant fragrances— $1.75. 


Houbigant Face Powder is obtainable 
in five odeurs, and in five natural tones 
—$1.50.. . Compact Powder is of the 
same excellent quality; Compact Pow- 
der or Compact Rouge—$1.50. 
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The same painstakirg care that is lav- 
ished onthe creation of rare Houbigant 
perfumes, is also given to Houbigant 
Talc. In many odeurs—$1.00..... 
Quelques Fleurs Skin Lotion— Daily 
use of this lotion keeps the skin fair 
and smooth—-satiny in texture—$1.00. 








Houbigant Dusting Powder is a master- 
piece of the perfumer’s skill. Used after 
the bath, its fragrance clings lightly to 
give one a sense o f immaculate charm. 
In a large French box with flat puff— 
$1.50 and $2.75. 
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Houbigant Perfumes in pursesizeflacons 
—enabling one to try many odeurs in- 
expensively. Quelques Fleurs; Le Par- 
fum Ideal, and Le Temps des Lilas at $1. 
Subtilité and Mon Boudoir—$1.25. La 
Rose France and Queiques Violettes, 
lovely flo ver perfaumes——$1.00. 
Prices quoted apply to U.S. A. only 
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zen 


was going to bed early. 
lined with well-fed guests sitting in rockers, 


given to nervous spells. 


After dinner bridge was suggested, but Mr. 


ers said that his eyes hurt and that he 
The porch was 


se whose first season this was at the 


Indian Head House speculating on who the 


ers’ were as they passed by, and those 


who had been there before whispering: “It’s 


Peters’, from Ohio.” Mr. Peters also 
cied that he detected little remarks about 
own personal character, for by this time 
had become noised about that he was 
In some quarters 
was even said that Mrs. Peters was leav- 
him. 


The scrutiny of the rocking-chair contin- 


t finally became so obnoxious that Mr. 


Peters went inside, into what was euphemis- 


Here 


Henry ‘letlow’s Famous tically known as the “Social Hall.” 
there were several bridge-games in progress, 
and the ubiquitous young folks were 
W a Nn grouped about the piano, pushing each 
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TRADE MARK R&G. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Face Powder 


No other face powder has held its 
popularity for sixty years because 
no other combines as many good 
qualities as Swan Down. 


it e 


son 
Stays fresh. Box fits the purse. 
Five shades. 25 cents. At all toilet 
goods counters. 
HENRY TETLOW CO., Philadelphia, Pa 
Makers of Pussywillow Powder M 
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paca coat 
and buttoned tightly around his thin neck, 


waved a bony hand. 


fore. 


indeed, 


other playfully. 


{r. Peters secured a copy of yesterday’s 
ton Post, and retired quietly to a corner 
ook at the ball-scores. The sporting sec- 


tion, however, had been removed from this 
particular copy. 

At this point, the children having sudden- 
ly been seized with the idea of going down 
to the beach, the piano was commandeered 
by a group who had been lying in wait for 


ver since dinner, a group with one com- 


mon purpose in mind, which was to induce 
Miss Thorwaldson to sing. 


Miss Thorwald- 
was just about as loath to sing as a 


THE 


DELECTABLE 
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whippet is to run; and before Mr. Peters 
could get disentangled from the Boston Post, 
she was off to a flying start on “Only a 
Rose.”’ 

Still suffering under an old timidity which 
prevented him from ostentatiously leaving 
a room while a singer was performing, the 
victim sat through the selection with some 
idea of sneaking out during the applause 
But Miss Thorwaldson strung her selections 
together, like the beads on a rosary, so that 
the intermission came only after a particu- 
larly trying rendition of “Always,” a song 
which Mr. Peters especially disliked because 
of the hazard involved in hitting the trick 
note at “need a helping hand.” And even 
then it was only through the badly acted 
subterfuge of making believe that some one 
was calling to him from the porch that he 
was able to make his get-away. 

And for the third time that 
Peters fled to the Little Gem 
called his room, there to to° all night to 
the tune of constantly approaching mos- 
quitoes and the strumming of ukuleles from 
the porch below. 


day Mr 
Heater he 


HE next noon, while everyone was on 

the beach going through the farce known 
either as “swimming” or “bathing,” neither 
of which it was, the Indian Head House 
was swept by fire. 

And on July 6th Mr. Peters put some 
shirts into a duffle-bag and went fishing for 
the balance of the month with Ed Thurlow, 
at Blue Lake; just north of Dyke, Ohio 


MOUNTAINS 


(Continued from page 64) 


fr. Welkins, clad in a hideous gray al- 
that reached to his small feet 


Mr. Duffield, Mr. Londreth—Mr. Duf- 
1 of Elder, Duffield and Company.” 
Pleased to meet you, Mr. Londreth, 


pleased to meet you, indeed, sir,” said Mr. 
Duffield sonorously. 
of your beautiful place.” 
Stephen, 
of joy; Mr. Duffield did not look amusing. 
“You gen-gentlemen spending the night ?” 


“I have often heard 


for his part, was not so sure 


A couple of nights, Mr. Londreth, if that 
suit you—perhaps more.” 


In the dusk Mr. Welkins began to take 
out of the back of the car several suitcases, 
a camera, the remains of a battered lunch, a 
tripod and various engineering instruments. 

“What have you go-got those things for?” 
demanded Stephen. 

Mr. Welkins looked at the articles he had 
unloaded as if he had never seen them be- 


“Those ?” 

Yes.” 

Oh, we've been doing a little survey- 
Mr. Londreth—a little surveying. We've 
a lot to talk to you about..... Yes 
a lot. We'll have a little chat after 
per.” 

ir. Duffield, unoccupied, suddenly found 
eye resting upon Mercedes, who, gor- 


seous in a short-skirted dress, a string of 
crystal beads about her neck, her ravishing 


encased in black silk stockings and 


pumps, had suddenly appeared in the door- 
way of the ranch-house. 


fr. Duffield’s travel-wearied eyes grew 


perceptibly rounder. 


Chapter Eleven 


R. WELKINS loved the stars. The 
trait sat upon him like a rose in the 


buttonhole of a tramp, unexpected and 
lamusing in contrast to the dry and crackling 
lrest of him. His passion for angles and bi- 
lsecting lines was cold and formal, and out- 


side of his hunger for astronomy, he seemed 
to have no private passions whatsoever. But 
if some one spoke of the distance between 
Jupiter and the earth, his pale gray eyes 
lit to immediate interest. Nor was this ab- 
sorption confined solely to statistics; it was 
poetical as well. He knew fables and tra- 
ditions about the stars; he exhibited a cu- 
rious unscientific credulity where they were 
concerned. 

Stephen had known Mr. Welkins for a 
long time, ever since Mr. Welkins had made 
his first survey of Stephen’s lakes nine ‘years 
before, and his feelings toward h'm were 
mixed. The personality of the little man, 
and his affection for the stars, gave Stephen 
much secret pleasure; but on the other 
hand, Mr. Welkins was the emissary of a 
hostile and none too honest enterprise. For 
a while Mr. Welkins had been in the habit 
of coming into the valley once a year and 
spending a month at Stephen’s ranch, and 
Stephen, who could be extremely frank 
when he wanted to be, had not spared the 
feelings of his guest. 

“You've go-got about as cro-crooked a 
scheme as I can well imagine,’ he had ob- 
served genially on several occasions. 

Under these attacks Mr. Welkins blinked 
and was mildly evasive. “I've nothing to 
do with it,” he would say stolidly. “I’m 
an engineer, not a business man.” 

As a result of this, Stephen fell into the 
habit of addressing him as “Pontius Pilate” 
Welkins. 

After supper Mr. Welkins proposed a walk. 
“Londreth, here,” he said, “has got one of 
the prettiest ranches I’ve ever seen, Mr. Duf- 
field—that is, just for living purposes. I'd 
like you to see it.” He suggested this with 
apparently no realization of the fact that for 
almost a decade he had been trying to de- 
stroy the bcauty he admired. “Let’s go 
down by the stream—along the meadows.” 

A big moon in the full was riding the 
sky to the east, turning the landscape into 
something so impalpable and wizard that 
you were almost afraid because of loveliness. 

“And as I was saying, Mrs. Londreth,” 
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“The Djyer-Kiss”’ 
INTERPRETED BY 
R. F. SCHABELITZ 


Here you behold the charm 
one gains by the use of my 
beauty-aids, Madame! Made- 
moiselle! ‘““The Djer-Kiss"’ so 
subtly whispers my message, 
that I have asked the world’s 
great artistes to express it— 
each in his own manner. 
Watch for these illustrations, 
and as you use my creations 
watch in your mirror for the 
beauty which inspires ““The 
Dijer-Kiss!"" (Signed) 

KERKOFFP, Paris 


Parfum Dier-Kiss in grace- 

ful crystal container. 

Talc Djer-Kiss— in moss-green 
can, or crystal bottle. 

Face Powder Djer-Kiss—Rachel, 
Chair (Naturelle), Blanche. 
































Beauty Irresistible... 
with “Dyer-Kiss! 


WOULD you know the secret of alluring charm? It’s not 
difficult to attain— if you will only take care to choose, and 
use, the right beauty aids! 


Parfum Djer-Kiss—to endow your personality with exquisite appeal. 
A touch to your handkerchief, your boutonniére, and—vo//a/ 
you take on a new loveliness. 


Tale Djer-Kiss—created and packaged in France—to make shoulders 
and arms satin-smooth; slim slippers more comfortable! 


Face Powder Djer-Kiss—made and boxed in France. See the dif- 
ference as you begin to use it! Your skin takes on an exquisite, 
natural beauty, a clear and lovely color. 


And—as the use of one odeur is smartest—Sachet, Bath Crystals, 
Bath Powder, and Toilet Water, too!—each exquisite with 


Jjer-RISs 


“Silver’’ Double Vanity—nickel-silver, 
with two mirrors (one magnifying). 
Carries without spilling the same 
loose Djer-Kiss Face Powder you use 
at home. Rouge Compact Re-fills may 
be chosen at your favorite store ~ ~ 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO., Sole Importers 
418 West 25TH STREET, NEw YorK City 
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‘You cant hide a 
poor complexion 


OSMETICS were never in- 
( : tended to conceal facial 

blemishes, and the woman 
who tries to cover up blotches, 
blackheads, redness, roughness, etc., 
with a coating of rouge and pow- 
der, will find the last state of her 
skin worse than the first. 

A dull, splotched, or otherwise 
unattractive complexion is frequent- 
ly due to the wrong method of 
cleansing. The pores have become 
clogged and they are unable to 
function properly. Such a skin 
needs to be stimulated by the pore- 
searching lather of a pure soap and 
warm water. 


You will like Resinol Soap for this 
purpose—because it is different. The 
first time you use it, the distinctive, re- 
freshing Resinol fragrance it gives out 
will convince you that it contains un- 
usual properties. Its soft lather almost 
caresses the skin as it sinks into the pores 
and gently rids them of their impurities. 
Then it rinses so easily, too—leaving 
your skin soothed, refreshed and soft 
and pink as a baby’s. 


Resinol Ointment is a ready aid 
to Resinol Soap. In addition to 
being widely used for eczema, 
rashes, chafing, etc., thousands of 
women find it indispensable for 
clearing away blackheads, blotches 
and similar blemishes. Ask your 
druggist about these products. 


Free: Trial size package Resinol Soap and Resinol 
Ointment. Write Dept. F-6, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 





continued Mr. Duffield in his bland uninter- 
ested way, as if what he said never had the 
slightest connection with what he thought, 
“I hope all you good women over here— 
all you ladies of the Lost Cabin country, 
that is—are going to vote the Republican 
ticket at the next election. The grand old 
party, Mrs. Londreth.” His voice took on 
a deeper note. 

Mercedes hesitated. “I love Governor 
Smith,” she ventured uncertainly. “He spoke 
to us girls once on the stage.” 

“Governor Sm'th!"” Mr. Duffield’s voice 
was shocked. “He's not a Republican; he’s 
a Democrat.” 

“No,” admitted Mercedes 
“but he’s awfully nice.” 

“There’s the evening star,” Mr. Welkins, 
who was walking ahead with Stephen, ob- 
served precisely. “Right between those two 
peaks. I wish it was starlight instead of 
moonlight.” 

‘Well, Welkins,” suggested Mr. Duffield, 
“have we taken enough exercise for our 
figures? Hadn't we better go back to the 
house and have our little talk with Mr. Lon- 
dreth ?” 

They retraced their steps through the 
damp and fragrant grass beside the stream 
and up through the meadow and past the 
well where Laplace and the other men were 
ranged in their accustomed cigarette-illu- 
mined group. At the door of the ranch- 
house, Mercedes disappeared. 

Stephen preceded his two guests into the 
living-room and turned on the electric lamp 
under its shade of worn parchment on the 
center table. “It’s a little cold,” he said. 
“T’'ll touch a match to the fire.” He stooped 
down before the big fireplace of rough stone, 
and the piled pine logs sprang into flame. 

“Si-sit down, gentlemen,” he said, “and 
tell me what’s on your minds.” He paused 
a moment as if suddenly struck with a 
new idea. “I hope it’s no-nothing further 
in connection with the lakes, Welkins; be- 
cause if it is, I wont listen to it.” 

Neither Mr. Welkins nor Mr. Duffield 
were very susceptible to interiors or person- 
alities. Mr. Welkins saved all his suscep- 
tibilities for the stars. So they did not 
notice what a pleasant figure Stephen, in his 
blue shirt open at the neck, his rough tweed 
jacket, his riding breeches tucked into Wes- 
tern boots, made as the focus of the room 
he had created. 

Mr. Welkins sank farther into his chair, a 
comfortable gesture that concealed consid- 
erable interior discomfort, and Mr. Duffield 
crossed his hands over his stomach. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, Londreth,” 
said Mr. Welkins brightly, “it is about those 
lakes we want to talk to you. Yes sir, 
it’s about those lakes and nothing else.” 


uncertainly, 


TEPHEN slowly withdrew tobacco and 
cigarette papers from his pocket, rolled 
a cigarette with precise care and lighted it. 
The only sign that he had heard was that 
his usually steady hand trembled a little. 
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“We-well,” he asked, leaning his elbow 
on the mantelpiece, “what about them ?” 

Mr. Welkins sat forward, his hands hang- 
ing down between his knees. 

“I think,” he continued slowly and, for 
him, impressively, “we've got you sewed 
up this time. Yes sir, absolutely sewed up 
Ill show you some letters in a minute or 
two, and after you've read them, you'll 
agree with me. Mr. Duffield, here, agrees 
with me too. I’ve had him up here all this 
afternoon looking over the proposition; and 
as for myself, the thing looks so sure that 
for the last week I've been down country 
letting out contracts and things. Yes sir, 
there's nothing much to talk about except 
your price, and if you will listen to reason, 
we'll begin work next Thursday.” 

Stephen stared down at Mr. Welkins for 
a moment of grim silence. 

“Let’s see your letters,” he said. 

Mr. Welkins withdrew them from his 
pocket and handed them over, and Stephen 
read them in silence. He placed them back 
in their envelopes and returned them. 

“Umm!” he commented. “Well—” He 
laughed without mirth. “You've been ve-very 
busy, haven't you? And extraordinarily se- 
cret? I don't see how you kept it so quiet 
out in this country where everyone talks 
all the time about everyone else's business. 
‘ Yes, I think you've got me pretty 
well sewed up. You caught me while I was 
ge-getting married, didn’t you? That’s the 
way they shoot elk. I'm not sure you'd 
have got me otherwise, Welkins—I might 
have argued those fellows back there out of 
this, the way I did before.” 

“I don’t believe you could have, Mr. 
Londreth,” disagreed Mr. Welkins amicably. 
“The Department is very strong for devel- 
opment.” 

It was Mr. Duffield’s turn to enter the 
conversation. He unlocked his hands from 
in front of his stomach and straightened up. 

“Good!” he announced in his blandest 
tones. “Excellent! I didn’t agree with Mr. 
Weassel when he said you wouldn't listen 
to reason. No sir, I didn’t agree with him. 
I didn’t say anything. People don’t argue 
much with A. W. Weassel. One of the 
finest men I've ever met, Mr. Londreth, one 
of the very finest; but’—Mr. Duffield’s 
smooth forehead wrinkled in comic alarm— 
“too damn’ big. Yes sir, too damn’ big 
—to argue with. But I was sure a man 
of your training and upbringing—if I may 
say so—would listen to reason. Of course 
you'd listen to reason. And so now”—Mr. 
Duffield started to arise, one hand in the 
inside pocket of his coat—‘“there’s nothing 
to do but agree upon a price, is there? 
I'll give you a check at once, Mr. Londreth. 
Right away, sir, if you'll state your figures.” 

“Sta-state yours,” said Stephen; “‘it’ll save 
time.” 

“Well sir,"—Mr. Duffield sank back in his 
chair and smiled cordially up at Stephen,— 
“your ranch isn’t worth very much as a 
business proposition—as a ranch, that is; 








CLIFFORD—PROFESSIONAL FRIEND 


No fictional creation of recent years has attracted more attention 
than “‘Clifford—Professional Friend’’—introduced by Mr. Leroy 
Scott in a story of that title which appeared in this magazine a 


few months since. 


Mr. Scott is engaged upon a group of stories 


in which Clifford is to appear, and one of them will be published 
in the next—the October—issue with dramatic illustrations by 


Lester Ralph. 


In it Clifford functions with amazing inventiveness 


and originality in a plot of curious crime that the author calls 


“The Ardmore Elopement.”’ 


Do not fail to read it if you are in- 


terested in the best that dramatic fiction affords—and who is not? , 
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and everyone knows it. I suppose fifty dol- 
lars an acre would be a big price, wouldn't 
it? In condemnation proceedings you'd 
probably get much less. But we don’t want 
condemnation proceedings, Mr. Londreth. 
No sir, we don’t want them—for your sake 
as well as ours. And we're prepared to be 
friendly and generous. That’s the only way 
to be, and so we'll offer you fifty dollars 
an acre, Mr. Londreth, and throw in five 
thousand more. That would be—say—fif- 
teen thousand You've got about 
three hundred and twenty acres here, a 
homestead and desert claim—well, that 
would be fifteen thousand plus five thou- 
sand.” Mr. Duffield looked up from his cal- 
culations genially. “Suppose we call it a 


round twenty thousand, Mr. Londreth, and | 


let it go at that? A round twenty thousand. 
That's a big figure for this place, especially 
in cash. But we know what you're feeling, 
sir; we know what you're feeling—it’s your 
home, and when it comes to a question of 
a man’s home, there’s no question of shav- 
ing the dollars.” 

“Bu-but three hundred and twenty mul- 
tiplied by fifty makes sixteen thousand,” 
Stephen stuttered, “and that plus five thou- 
sand makes twenty-one thousand, doesn't 
it? You've forgot a thousand, haven't you, 
Mr. Du-Duffield ?” 

Mr. Duffield looked hurt. “Oh, well, of 
course, Mr. Londreth—a question of a mere 
one thousand. If you insist. Neither our- 
selves nor Weassel, Welkins and Bossert do 
business in a small way.” 

“And th-then,’ continued Stephen _halt- 
ingly and thoughtfully, “twenty thousand 
added to twenty-one thousand makes forty- 
one thousand; but in this case we wont 
count the thousand.” He looked at Mr. 
Duffield coolly and directly. “We'll ca-call 
it forty thousand, Mr. Duffield, and let it 
go at that. Will you give me the check now, 
or wait until I sign the papers? Perhaps 
you've got the papers with you?” 

“Call it what?” demanded Mr. Duffield. 
His mouth opened as if he had heard some- 
thing incredible. 

Stephen smiled deprecatingly. “I—I stut- 
ter so darn’ badly,” he apologized. “I sa-said 
I would sell you this place for forty thou- 
sand cash, and I was going to add, I 
wouldn’t charge anything fur-further for the 
buildings.” 


“What's the twenty thousand extra for?” | 


demanded Mr. Duffield sharply. 

“Be-because you are in a hurry,” stam- 
mered Stephen, “be-because you speak to 
me that way, and be-because I always like 
to get the best of darn’ smart-aleck business 
men anyhow.” 

Mr. Duffield brought his fist down on 
the arm of his chair and started to his 
feet. “Well, I don't do business that way, 
Mr. Londreth,” he announced. His bland- 
ness was quite gone. “I didn’t. come in here 
to be insulted. We've made you a hand- 
some offer—a good deal handsomer offer 
than your lay-out deserves, and you can 
take it or leave it. That's the way Elder, 
Duffield and Company make bids. You can 
fight us if you want. _See what happens to 
you. I’m going to bed. Think over what 
I’ve said, and if tomorrow you've seen rea- 
son, let me know.” 


R. WELKINS, who had been listening 
to the conversation as if he had noth- 
ing to do with it, removed his eyes from 
the ceiling and fastened them upon Stephen. 
In their depths there seemed to be a faint 
twinkle. 
“Do you really mean that, Londreth?” 
he asked. 
Mr. Duffield sat down again. 
“I ne-never meant anything more in my 
life.” 
“You wont discuss the thing any further? 
It’s a big price.” 
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We're Sending Men 


to-day tubes of Palmolive Shaving Cream, free, 


to prove its case. 


GENTLEMEN:—We have a 
shaving cream that softens the 
toughest beard in one minute— 
that does things, men tell us, no 
other shaving preparation before 
it has ever done. 

Its success is a national sensa- 
tion. Thousands of men, once 
wedded to rival preparations, are 
flocking to it. Eight in ten who 
try it become enthusiastic. 

Now in courtesy to us, will you 
accept a 10-day tube to try?—give 
it a chance to prove its claims to 
you? 

eS. 4 


We are the makers of Palmolive 
Toilet Soap. Are soap experts, as 
you know. 

Now the best that we know, 
we've put in this new creation. In 
this amazing shaving cream, 
which, in a short time, has gained 
high place in the field. 

To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we 
have created Palmolive After Shaving Talc— 
especially for men. »esn't show. Leaves the 
skin smooth and fresh, and gives that well- 
groomed look. Try the sample we are sending 
free with the tube of shaving cream. There 
are new delights here for every man who shaves. 


Please let us prove them to you. Clip coupon 
now. 3367 


Over 60 years of soap study 
stand behind it. There is no other 
like it. We made it to the ex- 
pressed order of 1000 men who 
told us their supreme desires in a 
shaving cream, plus a fifth... 
strong bubbles . . . the supreme 
requirement of all. We made and 
tested 130 formulas before per- 
fecting it. 

Note these five 
1—Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
2—Softens the beard in one minute. 
3—Méaintains its creamy fullness for 10 

minutes on the face. 
4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect 

for cutting. 
5—Fine after-effects due to palm and 
olive oil content. 


Send the coupon 


You may think your present cream 
is supreme. But you can't be sure 
without trying this new creation. 

Let us send you a tube . . . both 
for your sake and for ours. We'll rest 
our case on what you find. Send the 
coupon. Mail it before you forget. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
(Del. Corp.) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


10 SHAVES FREE 


andacan of Palmolive AfterShaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
Dept. B-1235, The Palmolive Company (Del. 
Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Il. 

Residents of Wisconsin should address The 
Palmolive Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, 


PLEASE PRINT NAME CLEARLY 
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No skin so smooth a 
sharp razor won't leave 


INVISIBLE 
NICKS 


... heal them quickly! 


Only this way will your shave feel 
as velvet-smooth as it looks. 


There is nothing better than Ed. 
Pinaud’s Lilac to quickly heal those 
unseen cuts. At the very first touch 
your face tingles. And stimulated cir- 
culation brings first-aid to the count- 
less invisible nicks. 


But it does more than hear. It leaves 
your skin cool and refreshed— like a 
cold plunge on a sultry day. Used regu- 
larly Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac actually tough- 
ens the skin without making it in the 
least coarse! 

You'll like its clean, lilac odor! At 
all drug and department stores. Look 
for the signature of Ed. Pinaud in red 
on each bottle. Pinaud, Incorporated, 
90 Fifth Ave., New York—sole distrib- 
utors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 





ED. PINAUDS 
LILAC 


f Lilas de France } 
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“I kno-know it’s a big price; but if this 
scheme of yours is worth anything, the price 
is small. You've played a sharp trick on 
me; now I’m playing one on you. That's 
fair enough, isn’t it? You're asking me to 
sell ten years of my life—forty thousand 
dollars isn’t a lot for ten years of a man’s 
life. And here’s your alternative.” Stephen 
relighted his cigarette. “I’m not a rich man, 
but I've got a little money, and I’m willing 
to spend every damn’ cent of it in fighting 
you if you don’t meet my offer. Every 
cent. I'll take this case from court to court, 
and in the meantime, not one foot of dirt on 
my place can be moved—you know that as 
well as I do. Not one foot. And _per- 
haps, by the time I get through, there'll be 
a change in the administration, and then you 
wont get your lakes at all.” He glanced at 
Mr. Duffield. “Tha-that’s the way I talk 
business, Mr. Duffield. Perhaps I don't 
know much about it; I'm just a rancher.” 

Mr. Welkins looked at the ceiling, then 
at Mr. Duffield. “I believe I'd meet that 
offer if I were you,” he suggested mildly. 

“Not by a darn’ sight,” ejaculated Mr. 
Duffield in a choked voice. 

Mr. Welkins sighed. “All right. Then 
we'll have to find some one else. But the 
scheme is worth it—yes sir, well worth it. 
Forty thousand’s just a bagatelle, and you 
see, Mr. Duffield, I know Londreth. I've 
known him for nine years, and I believe 
when he says a thing he means it. Yes 
sir, means it. You can’t gain very much 
fighting him, and when a fellow really 
wants to fight, what are you going to do 
about it? I never saw a fight yet where 
both parties didn’t get some skin scraped 
off. No sir, not even when the biggest man 
in the world fights the smallest. I’m just an 
es of course, but I'd consider that of- 
Zz 

Mr. Duffield blinked twice. “Well, gen- 
tlemen,” he said, recapturing heroically his 
usual poise, “since you're both against me. 
And of course, Mr. Welkins, you know more 
about the proposition than I do. If you 
really think it’s worth that— Twenty thou- 
sand thrown away, you might say. And 
that’s only the beginning of expenses. How- 
ever—” He looked up at Stephen with a 
frank smile. “I tell you what I'll do, Mr. 
Londreth, I'll think it over. I'll let you 
know bright and early tomorrow morning. 
How's that?” 

“Fi-fine,” agreed Stephen without enthu- 
siasm. “You want to go to bed now?” 

Mr. Duffield yawned. “Yes, I think I 
do,” he decided. “I believe I do. The 
old hay'll feel pretty good.” 

Stephen led them out of the ranch-house 
and past the well. 

“Same old place?” asked Mr. Welkins. 
“That guest cabin over in the trees?” 

“Ves,” said Stephen. “It'll make a nice 
little office for you when you start work, 
wont it?” 

Mr. Welkins seemed doubtful whether 
Stephen meant to be funny or not. “Well, 
I’m glad it’s over, anyway.” 

Stephen paused for a second with his 
hands in his pockets. 

“Oh, it i-isn’t over,” he announced. “It’s 
just begun. This is ju-just a small part of 
it. The quarrel between men who look at 
things as you and Duffield do, and men who 
look at things the way I do, is as old as the 
hills and is likely to continue.” 


Chapter Twelve 


Rg LAPLACE corrected Stephen in his 
grave melancholy way. 

“You going to let those fellows run you 
off your ranch, Mr. Londreth, eh? That's 
more than I would do. I'd shoot a few 


first. 
“A-all right, Jean,” agreed Stephen, “you 
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go ahead. A quarter of everything belongs 
to you, anyway—lI gave it to you four years 
ago. You b-build a trench around your 
quarter and hold it. Meanwhile, if you'll 
help me get my stuff up to the Last Ditch, 
I'd be most obliged.” 

All through the first two weeks of July 
the curious hegira continued. Stephen had 
sold his hay, some of it now ready to be 
cut, to Mr. Welkins as it stood for the use 
of the teams that would soon be at work 
on the dam. He looked across his fields. 

“Most of this, I suppose, will be under 
water this time next year. Oh, well, I 
wont have to bother then whether it’s going 
to rain or not.” 

From Mr. Welkins he borrowed a couple 
of men with motortrucks to supplement his 
own motortruck and his two wagons. 
Every morning at eight o'clock the three 
motortrucks and the two wagons set out, 
creeping slowly over the rough road. 

At the entrance to the half-mile of trail 
that led into the valley of the Last Ditch, 
Laplace with two helpers and a string of 
pack-horses was stationed. Laplace, who in 
most matters thought mind to mind with 
Stephen, understood thoroughly Stephen’s re- 
luctance to simplify the labor by cutting a 
wagon road; but Sluff Dennis, by nature a 
pragmatist, became sarcastic. 

“It’s sure fierce, the ideas some people 
get,” he complained. “Now, there’s Steve— 
I've knowed that boy for nine years. Yes 
sir, you might say I brung him up. And a 
right nice boy he is, too. Don't know much, 
jes’ a boy, but a right nice manly fellow 
But when it comes to obstinacy, he’s sure 
got Moses beat. Why don’t he explode a 
little dynamite jes’ to make things harder?” 


TEPHEN did his best to be in several 

places at once. He had a gang of carpen- 
ters adding to and altering the old Ralston 
buildings and a gang of ranch-hands restor- 
ing fences and building new ones. Neat 
fences enclosed meadows and home pastures; 
a long pleasant cabin, soft brown, with sil- 
ver overtones from the bark of pine logs, 
and with a veranda and wide lazy-windows, 
faced the east in a grove of aspens and 
scattered firs. Back of it the stream tumbled 
down in a welter of sun-flecked water 
through a small ravine bright with colum- 
bine and filled with rocks green with moss 
and ferns. High corrals were in place; a 
barn was half completed. 

Stephen, brooding over his new home, 
smiled grimly. “It’s the loveliest place of all,” 
he reflected out loud to Mercedes. “It’s 
fairly close to my dreams. But—” 

“But what?” Stephen had a way of not 
finishing his sentences that was desperately 
‘annoying. 

Stephen continued to stare down the 
valley, but his smile gradually became 
less stern. “Well—life. Here I am loving 
country that’s let alone; and yet here I am, 
none the less, destroying solitude. I’ve done 
it twice. How do you explain that?” ; 

“But you don’t destroy it; you make it 
prettier.” 

“It’s a paradox.” 

“What's a paradox?” 

-“Well—” Stephen tried to capture a defini- 
tion. “A paradox? I know perfectly well 
what it means, but Ill be switched if I can 
put it in words. It’s something that is in 
reality just the opposite from what it seems. 

“T’'ll look it up,” said Mercedes, and drew 
out of a pocket of her checked riding- 
breeches a little battered red book. 

“What's that?” asked Stephen curiously, 
peering over her shoulder. The smell of her 
sun-warmed hair, the nearness of her body, 
suddenly touched his senses, and for an in- 
stant he pressed his cheek near to hers. He 
was a fairly happy man after all; even the 
loss of the ranch he loved was compensated 
to some extent by the recaptured exhilara- 





i. 
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tion of building a new one. He visualized 
his future as he always did. He saw this 


place—this valley—growing dearer and closer | 


to him and his until one day he and it 
were almost indistinguishable spiritually. 
.... A man and his land! 

A barely perceptible breeze stirred across 
the meadow where they were standing; the 
bees were busy, and a flock of small blue 
butterflies. 

Mercedes turned the pages of her book. 
“A dictionary,” she answered absent-mind- 
edly. 

Stephen broke into an amazed chuckle. 

“A di-dictionary ?” 

“Yes. I've always liked words, although 
I don’t know much about them.” 

Stephen's chuckle became deeper. It was 
in reality a chuckle of delight and affect-on. 
There was something indescribably, amusing- 
ly charming about Mercedes, of all people, 
carrying a dictionary about with her. But 
Mercedes misunderstood the chuckle. 

“What's so funny?” She put the little 
book back in her pocket. 

“But aren’t we going to look up paradox?” 

“No.” 
away. 

For a moment Stephen, in the drowsy 
fragrant sunlight, stood puzzled and dis- 
mayed; then a red mist seemed to sweep 
across his eyes. He overtook the smail 
stately figure and seized it by its shoulders 
and faced it about. 

“Wha-what’s the matter with you?” he 
demanded fiercely. “By God, you ought to 
be whipped!” 

“Try it,” said Mercedes, staring up at him, 
her eyes wide, two spots of color in her 
cheeks. She wrenched herself free and con- 
tinued her way to the house. 

“Bu-but I was only in fun,” moaned 
Stephen to an empty moment. “I—I was 
loving you.” 

He walked over to where his saddled horse 
was cropping the grass, and swinging himself 
slowly into the saddle, rode down the valley, 
along the trail, and out onto the flat in the 
direction of his former ranch. 

On the way he met Doge Sarcy leading 
the crawling procession of three trucks. “Af- 
ternoon, Mr. Londreth,” said Doge blithely. 
“Like the old A. E. F., what?” A mile 
farther on were the two wagons in a cloud 
of dust, the drivers lolling in the afternoon 
heat. This caravan represented about the 
last of the loads. The place where for ten 
years Stephen had lived and which he had 
carved out of sagebrush and deadfall was 
almost stripped. Only the buildings and 
sheds were left, and already these were be- 
ginning to be occupied by strange efficient 
young men, and foreigners who spoke in 
half a dozen outlandish languages. 


Chapter Thirteen 


| Sap in August, the new ranch being com- 
pleted almost to the last panel of fence 
and the last nail driven in the buildings, 
Stephen took Mercedes on- the pack-trip he 
had been planning ever since his marriage— 
in fact, long before it, long before he had 
ever heard of Mercedes. Always he had 
dreamed of taking whatever woman was to 
be his wife off into some complete and 
rounded solitude where for a few weeks 
nothing would stand between him and her 
but hills and forests and silence. 

On a clear blue Saturday at eight o'clock 
of the morning they set off—two riding 
horses and four pack-horses. Laplace waved 
good-by to them as they headed down the 
little valley. They- rede for. a; mile beside 
the stream through the shimmering fresh- 
ness of the day, and then out through the 
green gloom of the trail into the olive-gray 
expanse of the flats beyond. From there 


She turned on her heel and walked | 





| 
| 
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‘Ts your hair thick and 


. . Uf not—it is SICK! 


ANDRUFF is an actual 

scalp infection. Thinning 
and receding hair are caused by 
the slowing down of circulation 
in the scalp. If unchecked, either 
will finally lead to baldness. 


Yet these ills can be overcome. 
And the method is very simple! 
EVERY MORNING moisten hair 


and scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine. Then with the fingers 
pressed down firmly, move the scalp 
vigorously in every direction, working 
the tonic thoroughly into every inch of 
the scalp. Comb and brush your hair 
while still moist. It will lie smoothly 
just the way you want it. 


This simple daily care destroys 
dandruff infection even when 





strong-growing ? 


long established. And it keeps 
the scalp circulation vigorously 
active nourishing the hair at its 
very roots. It will restore your 
hair to health and make it grow 
thick and strong. 

The difference in appearance 
after even a few days of this 
treatment will astonish you. 

Make this care of your scalp as 
regular a part of your morning toilet 
as brushing your teeth. 

You will find Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine in all drug and department 
stores. Lock for the large signature 
of Ed. Pinaud in red on each bottle. 
Pinaud, Incorporated, 90 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New’ York—sole distributors 
for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 
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“All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
this lirtle hand,’’ mourned guilty Lady Mac- 
beth. 

A ne oe. full of tragic meaning for 
her . . . And is there not, perhaps, a meaning 
in it for the modern woman, too—in quite 
another sense?. . . 

of 7 7 7 


Perfumes—so subtle, so compelling in their 

lace! Yet the rarest fragrance of the per- 
am N art cannot sweeten what is not by 
nature sweet. 

Soap and water itself cannot counteract the 
unpleasantness of one condition that is com- 
mon to everyone. Bromidrosis! 

It is hard to believe that you can offend with 
underarm odor. Yet how many refined, attrac- 
tive women do have about them this unmis- 
takable odor! 

As for excessive moisture—Hyperidrosis— 
imaginetrying tolook neat, chic, well-groomed, 
with horrid half-moons of stain under the 
arms! Even the best dry cleaning can never 
take them out. ° 

Underarm moisture and odor are not easy to 
combat. The perspiration glands here are 
stimulated to unusual activity by heat, excite- 
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ment, nervousness. Clothing and the hollow 
of the underarm prevent normal evaporation 
of moisture. 

It is a physiological condition which phy- 
sicians say can and should be corrected by local 
application. The Journal of the American 
Medical Association says, ‘‘No harm comes 
from stopping the perspiration under the arms." 

There's just one sure effective way to get the 
best of old enemy Perspiration. Not perfumes, 
not creams and powders, not even scrupulous 
cleanliness. A scientific corrective of the con- 
dition that causes it is needed. Odorono! 

Odorono is an antiseptic, astringent liquid 
originated by a physician. Doctors and nurses 
use it in their work in hospitals. 

It’s just like a lovely toilet water and twice 
a week is all you need to use it. You'll never 
have a trace of trouble either with moisture or 
odor again. And you'll have no need of any 
other protection for your clothing. 

Think of the joy of complete freedom from 
any danger of perspiration stain or odor! Al- 
Ways sweet mk ng al ways neat and trim! 
Start the twice-a-week Odorono habit today. 
You can get it at any toilet counter, 35¢c, 60¢ 
and $1, or sent by mail prepaid. 


THE ODORONO COMPANY, 809 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
Canadian address, 468 King Street, West, Toronto, Canada 
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NOTE: 
Creme Odorono, a delightful mew creme 
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they turned north toward the occult laby- 
rinth of mountains that in this country 
met together in a hundred miles or so of 
abutting ranges—five great ranges that 
spread out, north, west, south and east like 
an immense conventional star. The first 
night they camped beside the river fifteen 
miles away; the second night they were on 
a trail that ascended toward a low divide; 
the third night they were in the heart of 
loneliness. There was a half moon of 
straight red cliffs, down which dropped a 
thin white scarf of water; and a small in- 
closed meadow set with fir trees, and aspens 
where the stream cut through it, was where 
they put their tepees. A huge silent night 
came up. The camp-fire glowed. Every now 
and then a grazing horse tinkled his bell 
The air was heavy with the scent of leagues 
of forest. 

Pack-trips are curious affairs; they are a 
simple and proud and deeply meditative 
method of traveling. Stephen looked back 
the next morning from a ridge five miles 
away. “I can never get over the idea,” he 
mused, “that you can’t break camp quite as 
quickly as that. We made a home, you 
see; we kissed each other a good many times. 
There must be lots of us left there still.” 


HAT afternoon a lake almost at the 

edge of the timber line was reached, and 
as Stephen threw a leg over the horn of his 
saddle and said, “Here's the place,” a hun- 
dred voices answered with diminishing clear- 
ness: *Place—place—place—” “That's God,” 
said Stephen. “Listen to that echo.” Nor 
could he or Mercedes speak or laugh with- 
out all the peaks and canons for unknown 
miles laughing with them. 

All through a rainy day, the forests drip- 
ping and odorously wet, a huge brown bear 
followed them on the other side of the 
narrow draw they were descending, pausing 
when they paused, proceeding when they 
proceeded, gravely interested. 

Pelican stared at them from sedge-bor- 
dered pools; elk moved slowly and reluctant- 
ly away; beaver continued to build; even 
the grouse could not find much fear to fill 
their silly heads. Other bear beside their 
friend of the rainy day gruffly but not 
inimically gave them a fair share of the 
landscape. .... 

On a moonlit night two weeks later, all 
the ridges and forests for miles shining be- 
low the deep stratum of gold, Mercedes, sit- 
ting up in her sleeping-bag, touched Stephen 
on the shoulder, and he awoke to a pande- 
monium of screaming. “Coyotes,” he whis- 
pered, and crawled to the edge of the tepee. 
A half-dozen black shapes, like notes of 
music on yellow paper, outlined themselves 
at regular intervals along the nearest rise 
of ground. Stephen had made no sound—at 
least, he thought he had made no sound; 
but as he looked, the black shapes vanished 
into incredible silence. 

Stephen was a good camper and packer; 
he loved the detail of camp life and was 
proud of his expertness. It was about the 
only accomplishment of which he actually 
was proud—this ability of his to find a way 
across new country, the imagination and 
precision he put into his cooking, his store 
of carefully acquired woodcraft and moun- 
taincraft, his care of his horses. Perhaps 
he was too proud of all this; possibly he 
was dictatorial and too noticeably efficient. 
Even those who loved him best had been 
known at times to find him irritating. Pos- 
sibly his idea of taking a bride into the hills 
was not altogether romantic but was tinged 
with the eternal masculine hunger to in- 
struct the evasive and not soon enough re- 
bellious female. 

Stephen had had visions of showing some 
eager wife just how to lay her bed, just how 
to use a frying-pan and broiler and oven, just 
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how to peg a tent and picket a horse, and | 
put on a saddle and take it off, jusi how | 
to avoid the subtle dangers of a trail. But 
women are unfair; they begin with a sub- 
servience they cannot maintain. 


TEPHEN did not find it easy to follow 
Mercedes’ moods. He liked the quiet, 
vivid interest she displayed during the first 
week of the pack-trip, although, as usual, in 
some subtle way he felt himself left out of 


the horizon; but he was puzzled when this | 
interest melted for a few days into another | 


kind of absorption—an absorption entirely 


with the eyes looking inward and slightly | 


irritable if interrupted, which in its turn 
ended in an apparent recapturing of a state 
of mind Stephen had not seen since the 
first day he had met his wife. 

Possibly he should have been happy, but 
he wasn’t. Mercedes suddenly became gay 
and comparatively talkative. There was a 
recurrence of the old opaque defensive meth- 


od of facing the world, the method Stephen | 
He suspected | 


had originally observed in her. 
that Mercedes had given up any further at- 


tempt at self-interpretation or the interpre- | 


tation of him, and had decided to settle 
down to that strangeness in marriage which 
he so dreaded. By thunder, he would not 
live with a woman who was unintelligible 
to him! The body was not enough in a 
relationship so intimate and constant. 
Mercedes took to wandering off by her- 
self whenever they remained in camp long 


enough to permit of such excursions. She | 


would sit on the top of some near-by ridge 
and stare at the noon or the sunset; she 
would return with an atmosphere secret and 
sibylline about her. Stephen joined her sev- 
eral times, altho.gh he was not sure that 
he was wanted, and upon one occasion she 
said a devastating thing. “Did you ever 
hate people or places because they were too 
fine for you,” she asked, “too beautiful? 
Made you feel small?” 

Now, what was the sense to that? Ste- 
phen tried to tell her how little sense there 
was. He felt that this must end in a quar- 
rel as incomprehensible and disheartening as 
were all his disagreements with Mercedes. 
There was no use asking direct questions, 
yet he could not help himself—who could 
have? What was she thinking of? Was 
she happy? What was the matter? 

O-oh, yes. Why not? As happy as any- 
one ever was. 

“Bu-but, damn it, that’s no answer!” 
Sometimes, in extreme irritation, Stephen’s 
pleasant voice rose to a flickering razor edge. 


“Lots of people have been fairly happy— | 


other things being equal.” 

He took his courage in his hands and 
asked a question he detested peculiarly. It 
was night, and he was standing on one 
side of the camp-fire; and Mercedes, her 
knees up to her chin, smoking a cigarette, 
was sitting opposite him. “Lo-leok here. 
Answer me this—honestly, absolutely. Do 
you love me? Did you ever love me?” 

He saw her shoulders rise and fall, wheth- 
er in a shrug or a sudden convulsive move- 
ment he could not tell. She brooded upon 
the fire and then flung the end of her ciga- 
rette into it and stood up. Her mouth was 
thin and grave. 
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It’s Film 


That makes your teeth look 
and invites 


decay and gum troubles 


“off color’’ 


(Run your tongue across your teeth and you'll feel it!) 





Accept, please, this remarkable dental test which firms 


delicate gums and gives 


N a few days you can work a trans- 

formation in your mouth this new 
way. Dazzling whiteness will supplant 
that “off-color” look of your teeth. 
Your gums will become firm and take 
on the healthy coral tint you envy. 


FILM .. . the trouble maker 


Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film, a viscous coat. 


That film is an enemy to your teeth 
—and your gums. You must remove it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations 
and gives your teeth that cloudy, “off- 
color” look. It is the basis of tartar. 
Germs by millions breed in it, and they, 
with tartar, are a chief cause of pyor- 
rhea and gum disorders. 


off-color” 


teeth dazzling 


whiteness by removing the dingy film that clouds them 


Old-time methods fail in successfully 
combating it. Regardless of the care 
you take now, your teeth remain dull— 
your gums toneless, 


New methods remove it. 
Your Gums become Firm 


Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, dental science has discov- 
ered effective combatants. Their action 
is to curdle the film and remove it. Gums 
become firm and of healthy coral color. 

What you see when that film is re- 
moved—the dazzling whiteness of your 
teeth—will delight and amaze you. 

Largely on dental advice, the world 
has turned to this method. A few days’ 
use will prove its power beyond doubt. 

Mail the coupon. A ten-day tube will 
be sent you free. 
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until then, why should he believe her, no 
matter what she tells him?” 

“With some women he fe-feels it.” 

Mercedes got to her feet and brushed the 
twigs off her breeches. 

“You've got a way of saying pleasant 
things, haven’t you, kid?” she said lightly. 
“Your education has trained your tongue. 
In other words, you can’t tell whether I’m 
honest or not. Why should I be honest? 
What’s anyone ever done for me? The 
only times I've tried to be honest, some 
one has taken advantage of it. You think 
you've done a lot for me, don’t you, be- 
cause you were rich and married me and 
brought me out here? Well, what's that? 
I've given you all I have, too, haven't I? 
And I wasn’t doing so badly before I met 
You make me sick with your ques- 


you. 
tions. How about yourseli—do you love 
me?” Suddenly her voice broke and she 


stamped her foot. “Didn't I marry you?” 
she demanded. “Didn't I come out here? 
What more do you want? It’s up to you 


now.” She turned toward the tents. 
“Mercedes!” Stephen called after her. He 
was unexpectedly lighter in spirit. This rare 
outburst showed some feeling at least; it 
was better than nothing. But she did oo 
e 


answer and disappeared into the tepee. 
followed her and found her sitting cross- 


pulling 


legged on her sleeping bag, slowly 
which 


her flannel shirt from her shoulders, 
gleamed white in the darkness. 

He stooped down. ‘Sweetheart- 
cedes—listen a moment... . . “eg 

Her face stared up at him vaguely. 

“Don't talk—don't talk. I’m fed up on 
talk. Come on. It’s late. Goto bed..... 
Don't mind me, Simple Simon. We girls 
have to lose our tempers sometimes.” 

Stephen turned on his heel. 

“I'm not going to bed yet 
said. “Sleep tight.” 


-~Mer- 


awhile,” he 


E walked out into the forest. At first 
he raged through it; but as he walked, 
he became calmer, and the instinct of a 
woodsman made him tread softly and swift- 


ly, toes in, feet near to the ground. so that 
he could feel his way. Sometimes he heard 
a twig crack or the almost imperceptible 


breathing swish of a bush that had been 
pushed aside by some other presence. ... . 
The early summer dawn came and touched 
the long dark corridors with gray. Stephen 
went back to the camp-fire and presently 
dozed, face downward, his head in his arms. 

Half asleep, half awake, he dreamed of 
Doge Sarcy. He was not jealous of Sar- 
cy. At least, he told himself, he was not— 
not in any ordinary way; and indeed, hé 
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was ashamed that the thought of Doge Sarcy 
even entered his mind. But—Stephen could 
not recover from the idea—there was no 
use in denying that Mercedes found in Sar- 
cy a congeniality Stephen himself could not 
supply. Doge was gay, young and amusing 
Stephen could be amusing too; he could 
also at times be gay; but he had too much 
to think about to permit these graces to 
become habitual; and do what he could, 
he could not lop ten years off his life. 

It is easy enough to live with a woman, 
provided she is sufficiently attractive, if you 
do not love her very much or she you. 
That is why second marriages are so suc- 
cessful. It is only when love, actual or 
potential, enters into the situation that 
between intelligent people—complete misun- 
derstanding becomes possible. 

Toward the middle of September, Stephen 
and Mercedes returned to the ranch and 
found a telegram from Joan's friend Mary 
Ward announcing her arrival the end of 
that week; and the following Friday, Ste- 
phen took the battered car and drove forty- 
five miles over the mountains to the railway 
Station to meet the none too welcome guest. 

(The next installment of this fine novel 
of the East and West in America is specially 
interesting. Be sure to read it in the forth- 
coming October issue.) 





“Home!” Frank's tone became suddenly 
grave. “I’m glad you still call it that. My 
folks are gone, and I haven't seen Oakland 
in twenty years, but it’s the first place 
I'll want to go when I get back.” 

They had reached the entrance of the 
banking house, and now by the worn step 
they paused. 

“I’m not sure I'd do that if I were you,’ 
said Alan. “Things have changed; I'm afraid 
you'll be disappointed.” 


Chapter Thirty-five 
IX moves in fourteen years,” he said 
in a weary voice, and catalogued them 
for her on his fingers: “The little apartment 
in West Eightieth Street, the family hotel, 
the house on West End Avenue, the apart- 
ment on Central Park West—” 

“I knew you'd take it this way,” 
broke in, but he was not to be stopped. 

“the one on East Seventy-third, and this 
one—a whole floor in exactly the part of 
Park Avenue you said you liked best.” 

“I knew you'd take it this way,” she re- 
peated sullenly, “and I'd never have pro- 
posed it except for the children.” 

“The children? They're satisfied—they 
like it here.” 

“What do they knew about it? The point 
is, we can't entertain for them the way we 
ought to.” 

“In twenty rooms?” 

“Eighteen,” she corrected. “But I don't 
care how big an apartment is, it’s only an 
apartment—you can’t get the effect of space.” 

‘Can't you?” There was irony in the 
gaze with which Alan inspected his surround- 


she 
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ings: the stately living-room, modeled after 
a chamber in a Florentine palazzo, and a 
vista through two sets of double doors, be- 
yond which, in the spacious dining-room, the 
butler was at the moment putting silver in 
a sideboard drawer. 

“Oh, you know what I mean.” 
frowning. 

“I’m blessed if I do!” 

“There's nothing like a big house with a 
fine staircase. This one I’ve been looking at 
has a lovely little elevator, too.” 

“But my dear girl, be reasonable! Just 
think what we've spent fitting up this place, 
and the lease has two years to run.” 

“We can afford it, can’t we?” she asked 
defiantly. 

“That's no excuse for deliberate waste,” 
Alan returned. “We've got more room here 
than we can use, and this house you're talk- 
ing about is even bigger than the Broder- 
icks’!” 

“What of it? Aren't we as good as the 
Brodericks ?” 

“I’m sure I don't know,” he answered, 
“but we'll never prove it by being showy. 
It would be absurd for us to have a house 
larger than theirs, when he’s the head of 
the firm, and I’m only—” 


Leta was 


“Only his principal partner,” she put in 
quickly. “Doesn't he leave everything to 
you? Isn't he doing it more and more? 


What business is it of his—or Mrs. Broder- 
ick’s either—what kind of house we have? 
You wouldn’t feel that way if you'd heard 
what Ned Harden said the other night at 
dinner. He said everybody in the street 
agreed that the firm name ought to be 
changed to Broderick, Wheelock and Com- 
pany, and he said Broderick would prac- 
tically have to do it if you asked him.” 

“Well, I wont ask him.” 

“Of course you wont! You've never de- 
manded your rights. You didn’t with Col- 
onel Burchard, and you wont now.” 

“Leta,” he said gravely, “it isn’t necessary 
to demand one’s rights with men like them, 
and I—” 

“Yes, it is,’ she interrupted. 
necessary—every where.” 

“I haven't found it so,” he answered 
quietly, “except—” He checked himself. 

“I know what you mean!” she said in- 
dignantly. “The idea of your saying such 


“It’s always 


a thing when you know perfectly well you 
always have your own way. Did I com- 
plain about your buying the farm in New 
Hampshire? It’s no earthly use to us, and 
I knew it never would be.” 

“I didn’t want to let the old place get 
into the hands of strangers,” he answered 
mildly. “And aside from that, I can’t im- 
agine a lovelier spot for us to spend our 
summers.” 

“Well, I can.” 

“You haven't seen it since it’s been fixed 
up,” he reminded her. “It’s been beautifully 
restored—those gimcrack porches all knocked 
off, and a big flagged terrace where they 
used to-be; the gardens will be fine this 
spring, and I've had them plant willows 
where you said the river-bank looked bare. 
If youd just—” 

“But there’s nobody up there,” 
tested. 

“I thought you might like that for a while 
this spring. It would be good for you, and 
if you wanted people, you could invite them 
up. There's lots of room.’ 

“But I’ve told you over and over again,” 
she droned in a tired, irritated voice, “none 
of our friends want to go to that sort of 


she pro- 


place. It would bore them sick, just as it 
does me. Anyway, there’s no use talking 
about it; Kit and I have just about decided 


we'll go abroad this summer.” 

“Suit yourself,” he answered. 

At his acquiescence her tone sweetened, 
and she showed her pretty, even little teeth 
set in the familiar willful smile. “You'll 
like it up on the farm, dear,” she said, “and 
there’s nothing to prevent your going there 
all you want; but that’s no reason why the 
rest of us should.” 


“N° reason why the rest of us should 
what?” came a voice from the door- 
way. In a bouffant frock with a tubular 
silk bodice like the stem of a green plant, 
from which her pretty head and shoulders 
bloomed triumphantly, Katherine lounged 
into the room. “What’s she putting over on 
you now, old dear?” she asked her father. 

“Katherine, Katherine,” Leta reproved, but 
her daughter was not to be daunted. 

“Oh, I know that little smile of yours, 
Mother,” she said. Her tulle skirt belled 
lightly at her sides as she sat in a thronelike 
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chair. “Haven't I faced it, man and boy, 
for lo these nineteen years?” 

“Your father wants us to spend the sum- 
mer on the farm,” Leta informed her. 

“Oh, Gawd!” Katherine sank into a bur- 
lesque collapse from which she instantly 
emerged with protest. “I’m going to Eu- 
rope; that’s where I’m going.” She looked 
at her mother accusingly. “I thought you 
said it was settled.” 

“It’s for your father to decide,” said Leta 
primly; whereupon Katherine turned to him. 
“You must remember, Father, that I haven't 
been able to go over since 1914, when I was 
a mere child. Every soul we know’s going 
this summer.” 

“I wasn’t insisting on New Hampshire,” 
he told her. “If you and your mother want 
to go to Europe, you can go, of course. 
Have you talked to Jim? Will he go too?” 

“That’s the least of my worries,” said Kit, 
and rose quickly as the butler appeared with 
the announcement that Mr. Haviland was in 
the reception-room. 

“Be right there,” she said. 

“Where are you going, dear?” asked Alan. 


“Oh, out dancing. So long.” And she 
vanished. 
Troubled, he turned to his wife. “Don't 


you think, Leta, that we ought to know 
something about where she’s going?” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” she told him placidly. 
“They don’t know, themselves. All of them 
do it—it’s the style to be casual.” 

“Just the same,” he said, “I'd like to 
know.” 

“She’s with Bud Haviland, and they're 
pretty sure to run into a lot of other young- 
sters. Kit does seem a little flighty some- 
times, I know,” she went on, “but her judg- 
ment’s pretty good. Of course the young- 
sters nowadays do things we weren't allowed 
to do, but it’s a different age. Our up- 
bringing was ridiculously narrow, and I’ve 
brought up my daughter to face life as it 
is. I was telling Bud that only the other 
day.” 

“You like Bud?” Alan asked; and when 
Leta replied that Bud's elder sister was the 
Countess of Stroude, he understood that to 
her there was nothing irrelevant in the answer. 


HEN a little later Leta left to keep an 

engagement for bridge, Alan settled 
down to study some company reports, but 
he was tired tonight, and his mind kept 
drifting away from the figures before him. 
After a time he put the papers aside and 
with folded hands sat staring abstractedly at 
a tapestry on the wall behind the huge 
carved table. Was there any connection, he 
wondered, between his success downtown and 
his discontent ? 

Would life have been so very different if 
fourteen years ago he had declined John 
Broderick’s offer? What if he had remained 
in Chicago? Would he have been happier? 

Tonight he was resentful of New York. 
The move from Chicago, as he saw it in his 
present humor, was not something he had 
brought about himself, but something that 
had happened to him, and there were times 
—like tonight—when he told himself that, if 
he could relive the past, he would stay in 
the Midwest. Looking back, he felt that a 
sort of violence had been done him—a not 
unkindly violence, the vielence of a generos- 
ity so great that to refuse it had been im- 
possible. Gently, irresistibly, a golden arm 
had reached for him, uprooted him, and set 
him down in the metropolis. 

His case, he realized now, was not unusual. 
New York, in spite of its teeming popula- 
tion, was, it appear, unable to pro- 
duce in sufficient number men capable of 
handling large affairs. Again and again he 
met with “typical New: Yorkers” who, like 
himself, had been called in from outside— 
this one from the South, that one from New 
England, but most from the Midwest. 

At the outset his Aunt Martha had per- 


ceived an underlying significance ‘in the 
change. “With your generation,’ she had 
said, “the tide is turning.” 

According to her theory, strength went 
where it was most needed; in the early days 
it flowed westward into the wilderness, but 
now that the West was wilderness no more, 
the depleted East was calling back grand- 
sons of the pioneers. 

Alan was still in a reflective mood when, 
shortly after eleven, he went to his room. 
Beside his bed stood a water-bottle on a 
silver tray, and he wondered at the sharp 
feeling of annoyance aroused in him by the 
sight of the crest with which the tray was 
engraved. New York had changed Leta, and 
this was part of it. She had dug up, some- 
where, a Wheelock coat-of-arms which ap- 
peared on her silverware, her stationery, and 
the doors of both her cars. Zenas Wheelock 
Alan reflected, had never known he had a 
coat-of-arms. 


ET what did it matter? If it gave Leta 

any pleasure to use what Jim called “the 
family trademark,” or to acquire an Eastern 
accent, what harm was there in that? When 
a couple had been married twenty-three 
years, naturally each knew every foible of 
the other. Lucky for them if their griev- 
ances against each other were as trivial as 
his and Leta’s! The thing about her that 
disturbed him most was her attitude toward 
their old Chicago friends. Secretly he had 
been glad Leta was away when Frank 
Murphy came to New York three weeks 
ago; had she been at home, Frank would 
have expected to be invited to the house, 
and such a visit, Alan knew, would have 
bored his wife. Nor was Frank so dull 
that he would have failed to perceive it. 

Delia, on her recent visit, had seen clear- 
ly enough! Leta’s manner toward her, es- 
pecially before the servants, had been con- 
descending, and Delia had been so hurt that 
after three days she went home. He wished 
now that he hadn’t asked her to come—it 
gave him a sick feeling to think of her dis- 
appointment. 

Lying in bed, he considered the situation 
between Leta and himself, trying to look 
at matters from her side. If Leta and he 
were jangling, the fault was doubtless as 
much his as hers. Absorbed in business, his 
tendency had been to avoid social life; and 
social life meant everything to her. In that 
department he had failed her. Undoubtedly 
she found his attitude toward many of her 
new friends as trying as he found her atti- 
tude toward their old friends. Bridge he 
detested, and the kind of people Leta had at 
her dinner-parties and other gatherings made 
him uncomfortably aware of his own in- 
eptitude at small-talk. Even as a boy he 
had been reticent, and with time the quality 
had grown upon him. Only in business was 
reticence an asset, and he knew that Leta 
had often been irritated by his lack of those 
social gifts which, in such full measure, she 

That, unfortunately, he could not 
remedy, but he must try to make himself as 
little an impediment to her as possible. He 
must display more interest in her parties, 
and must make another effort to overcome 
his distaste for bridge. 

As he became sleepy, his thoughts ran in 
circles. Bridge. .... People quarreled over 
it, criticised each other as if it were impor- 
tant. But he would play. The next time 
she played, he would play too. It was 
the least he could do. .... 

Dimly he was aware of loud talk in the 
hall. The voices were persistent; they dis- 
turbed him, calling him back from the bor- 
derland of sleep. 

Why, it was Kit! She was shouting at 
some one! He switched on the light, got 
out of bed and slipped into his dressing- 
gown. 

“I don’t care! It’s none of your busi- 
ness!” He could hear her distinctly through 
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the closed door. “You made a fool of me 
—you made a fool of me!” Her voice rose. 
“Don’t you shush me! I don't give a damn 
who hears!” 

Reaching the door, Alan flung it open and 
looked down the hall. Kit, with her head 
thrown back, was glaring at her brother. 


“Damn you!” she screamed. “I'll get even 
with you!” She struck at him, but he 
caught her by the wrists. 

“Go to bed, you little idiot!” Jim spoke 


in an undertone. 

“Kit! Children! What's the matter with 
you? What's all this about?” 

Jim was silent, but Kit suddenly swung 
toward her father, crying: 

“He's been butting into my affairs again! 
He made a fool of me in public!” 

“I made a fool of you?” 

“I was never so ashamed in my life!” 
she proclaimed hotly. “He made a scene— 
he came over to our table and took hold of 
me, practically dragged me out, in front of 
all those people! Bud Haviland will never 
speak to me again!” 

“Not if I can help it, he wont,” assented 
Jim. “The drunken little bounder!” 

“Since you've got so sanctimonious,” she 
sneered, “what were you doing there your- 
self ?” 

“Bumming,” he admitted placidly. 

“Spying on me, you mean!” 

“Stop this!” Alan ordered sharply. 
to your rooms, both of you.” 

“Why, certainly!” As Kit, with a laugh, 
shrill and theatrical, moved away, he stood 
looking after her. At the end of the corridor 
her step wavered, and rounding the corner, 
she steadied herself against the wall. 

“But she’s not a bad kid, Dad,” Jim said 
quickly. “It’s just that she goes with a 
rowdy bunch that thinks it’s smart to lap 
up cocktails.” 

Alan turned toward the living-room. 

“T'll phone her mother to come home,” he 
said. 


“Go 


 S grerny telephoned, he remained in his 
chair, staring at the portrait of his 
grandfather that hung above the mantelpiece. 
. ... His grandfather! Suddenly, like an 
avalanche, there came over him a sense of 
the remoteness of Zenas Wheelock’s era. Had 
he lived in medieval times, the change be- 
tween his day and this could hardly have 
been greater. Everything was changed—the 
spirit of the country, its mode of life, its 
manners, its morals, even its racial stock. 
The last of the pioneers was gone. 
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But pioneering hadn't ended yet. It never 
would end. That was something Alan had 
just begun to understand. Every venture a 
man took, every experiment he tried with 
life, was pioneering. 

Zenas Wheelock, migrating into the Mid- 
western wilderness, had fully realized the 
dangers he was facing; but Alan, moving 
with his family to New York, had come un- 
der a delusion of security. Nevertheless, as 
he had learned, the dangers had been there. 
Subtle, corrosive dangers—the dangers of 
materialism, idleness and dissipation. 

Absorbed in gloomy thought, he fancied 
himself alone in the room until he felt a 
hand upon his shoulder and heard Jim’s 
voice: “I’m awfully sorry, Dad.” 

“Thanks, old man. I'll wait for Mother. 
No need of your sitting up.” 


“All right.” The hand slipped from its 
place. “Good night. I’m sorry—sorry as 
the deuce.” 


As the door closed behind his son, Alan's 
eyes stung with sudden tears. Jim had 
stooped impulsively and brushed his cheek 
in a swift caress. 


Chapter Thirty-six 


HE telegram from Blanche failed to say 

why she was coming East, what her 
plans were, whether or not she was alone; 
it merely gave the time of her arrival; and 
a certain apprehension was mixed with Alan’s 
eagerness as he left his office on this hot 
August afternoon and boarded a subway ex- 
press for Grand Central Station. 

He had seen but little of Blanche and 

Ray even when they were living in New 
York. Ray's supercilious attitude toward 
him, and Leta’s indifference to the old friend- 
ship, caused them gradually to drift apart. 
This telegram was his first word from 
Blanche in the year and a half that had 
passed since Ray had taken his family to 
California. He couldn't believe that Ray 
was really jealous of him—that would be 
too ridiculous—but his habit of nagging was 
such that Blanche found it simpler to avoid 
an exchange of letters. 
Ray, Alan reflected, had always been a 
law unto himself. The eccentricities of his 
boyhood had with the years become more 
pronounced, and Alan had long since ceased 
trying to guess what he would do or what 
would become of him. He thought of the 
last time he had seen him. Who but Ray, 
having gone to a man’s house and through- 
out an evening sneered at him for being 
prosperous, could call next day at his office 
to ask a considerable financial favor? And 
who but Ray could accept that favor with 
such a mocking air? Yet the motive behind 
his request, Alan reminded himself, had been 
creditable. Ray had given up a good edi- 
torial position in New York and moved to 
California for the sake of his daughter's 
health. 

Like some Apocalyptic monster racing 
across a jungle, the express roared through 
the dark forest of steel posts. What had 
happened to them all out there in Califor- 
nia? How was Dorothy getting on? Was 
Ray still writing for the movies, or had he 
gone off on some other tangent? And 
Blanche—it always gave him a little heart- 
ache to think of Blanche. Instead of mak- 
ing life easier, her gentleness and generosity 
had made it hard. 


T Grand Central he left the packed ex- 
press and amid a crowd of commuters 
made his way through farther reaches of the 
city’s underground world to the vast hushed 
concourse of the station, where presently he 
stood at a rope barrier with an expectant 
group awaiting the limited from the West. 
In the darkness beyond the gate he saw 
the lighted train creep in and heard the sigh 





of the air-brakes as it came to a stop. Sev- 
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eral men with traveling-bags came hurrying 
out of the gate and swiftly scattered, fore- 
runners of the less hasty multitude in which 
the caps of baggage-laden porters were brizht 
red polka-dots. An eager-faced girl stand- 
ing beside Alan gave a little exclamation and 
then called aloud: “Mac, Mac! Here I am!” 
The blond young man heard, and bolted 
toward her, oblivious to the angry looks of 
people whom he jostled with his suitcase. 
Alan glimpsed two radiant faces as they 
linked arms and moved away; but in an in- 
stant they had dropped completely from his 
mind, for now, slender in black satin, 
Blanche was coming through the gate. 

In a taxicab she settled back with a con- 

tented sigh, and there was a faint smile on 
her face as she turned toward him with a 
glance cf friendly appraisal. On the drive 
to the hotel they talked of trifling things, 
commenting amiably upon each other’s looks, 
exchanging bits of news, and it was not until 
they were at dinner on the balcony of a 
roof-garden, high above the smoke and noise 
of the city, that she told him what had 
brought her to New York. 
_“T've left Ray,” she said, and after a 
little pause added: “It’s a little movie girl, 
awfully pretty and”—she smiled ruefully— 
“young, of course.” 

“I'm so sorry.” 

“I've been surprised to find out how little 
I care,” she told him. “I did care the first 
time—long ago, when we were in Paris; but 
it seems he hasn't the power to hurt me 
any more. He’s just a person I know—a 
person I know and am sorry for. I used 
to tell myself that if I stood by, he might 
stop doing these things, but I’ve come to 
see it’s no use. This time he was so open 
about it that I had to bring Dorothy away. 
I've left her with Aunt Martha in Chicago 
until I decide what to do.” 


HE would like, she told him, to take 

Dorothy to the country for the rest of 
the summer, preferably to the house in New 
Hampshire which she had inherited from her 
mother’s aunt; that, however, she supposed 
was impossible, since the house was rented; 
but Alan, who in her absence handled the 
property, which was near his own, told her 
that by a fortunate coincidence the tenant 
was leaving. 

“It’s just the place for you and Dorothy,” 
he said. 

“And I can afford to fix it up now,” she 
answered. “Father's estate is settled, and I 
have a little income.” 

“It wont need much fixing up,” he told 
her, and spoke of improvements made by 
the tenant. 

“Alan,” she said abruptly, “I want to ask 
you a question. Where did Ray get that 
money just before we went to California? 
Did he get it from you?” 

Alan hesitated for an instant. “It wasn’t 
a great deal,” he told her, “and I was glad 
to let him have it, because of Dorothy.” 

“Because of Dorothy?” 

“Her health,” he explained. 

“Why, there’s been nothing wrong with 
her health!” 

“Oh, hasn’t there?” He looked at her 
blankly. “I was under the impression—” 

“So that’s what he told you, is it?” Her 
tone was bitter. 

“But Blanche—what difference does it make 
now? You've left him—he’s nothing to 
you any more. Why trouble over things 
that are past?” 

“To think that he would use Dorothy 
as an excuse! To think that he would— 
would come to you!” 

“Please,” he urged, “please, dear! Those 
things are all over now. Let’s just be 
happy.” 

“All right—let’s!” A determined bright- 
ness came over her face. “We’ll pretend there 
isn’t anything unpleasant in the world. Life 
is just one glorious fairy-tale of roof gar- 
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dens and music and—and sole 4 la Mar- 
guery.” 

“That's it!” he approved. 
twenty-one and you're eighteen.” 

“No, sir! The woman's the one to set- 
tle the ages. I'm nine. This is my ninth 
birthday party, and you've just stuck a de- 
calcomania picture on my face.” 

“You remember that?’ He was surprised. 

“T'll bet you don't remember what the pic- 
ture was.” 
“Yes, I do—a poodle jumping through a 
hoop.” 
“Right! I didn’t think anyone else in the 
world hung on to the foolish little memories 
that I've hung on to.” 

“What trifles made us happy then!” she 
said reflectively. “Games in the lots, sodas 
at Hubbard's, park phaéton rides—” 

“Don't forget the caves and bonfires,” he 
put in, “and my shanty in the tree.” 

“I should say not! I tore my stocking 
climbing up there—remember ?” 

“Yes, and our bicycles—” 

“And summer evenings,” she reminded him, 
“when dear old Grandpa Wheelock told sto- 
ries, and we'd sit quietly on the steps by the 
lilac bush, hoping the grown-ups wouldn't 
remember it was past our bedtime.” 


“And I'm 


HE western sky, hanging like a vast cur- 

tain beyond the maplike area of roofs, 
was fading from rose-color to a purplish 
gray, and this grayness, spread above the 
city like a covering of gauze, seemed to 
muffle the dull rumble of the streets below, 
outlined now by rows of diamond lights. 

Time, it seemed to him, had made Blanche 
only the more beautiful. The glow of the 
table lamp, finding its way beneath the brim 
ef her hat, showed golden lights in her hair, 
and flecks of gold in her hazel eyes—eyes 
lovelier for an expression of sadness, of 
knowledge accepted placidly yet not with- 
out regret. 

“What are you going to do with the old 
house in Oakland?” he asked her. 

“Willie's going to live there. He’s turned 
out splendidly, you know, and his wife is as 
nice as she can be.” 

“So I've heard. I was afraid you might 
be going back there.” 

“Oh, no.” She shook her head slowly. “I 
used to think I'd like to go back, but I've 
come to realize that it wasn’t Oakland I 
was longing for. It was my girlhood—when 


Mother was alive, and her garden was there,. 


and you and I used to run back and forth 
through the old gate.” 

“Yes.” The mention of the garden and 
the gate brought back the memory, poignant 
despite long years that intervened, of the 
evening when through the darkness he hur- 
ried after her and thrust into her hand the 
little box that held the friendship ring. 

To be with Blanche again, to listen to her 
voice accompanied by the music drifting 
out to them, to hear her speak of the old 
Oakland days, filled him with a warm glow 
of contentment. The long gaps between their 
meetings instantly disappeared when they 
were together; talking with her seemed al- 
ways like resuming a conversation of yester- 
day—like resuming youth itself. With start- 
ling force there came upon him the feeling 
that if he and Blanche could go there, if they 
could hurry back together, they would re- 
discover the Oakland of long ago. 

If only they could return and find it all 
again! 

He spoke to her of the fancy, and there 
was something forlorn in her smile as she 
replied. 

“No, Alan, we can’t find it again. It 
isn't a place. It never was a place. It’s a 
period—and that period’s gone.” 


“TY THINK I'll call you Uncle Alan, if you 

don't mind,” said Dorothy as they sat 
in the dining-car on the evening of the day 
they left Chicago; and Alan was profoundly 
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‘Now—a new 
and totally different way to 
remove cold cream 


A way that will double the effectiveness of your make-up 
That will combat oily nose and skin conditions amazingly 
That will make your skin seem shades lighter than before 


Please accept a 7-day supply to try. See coupon below. 








The ONLY way yet discov- 

ered that removes all dirt, 

grime and grease-laden accu- 

mulations in gentle safety 
to your skin 





ODERN beauty science has 

discovered a new way to 
remove cleansing cream—a way 
different from any you have ever 
known. 

It banishes the soiled towel 
method that all women detest. 
It contrasts the harshness of 
fibre and paper substitutes with 
a softness you'll love. 

Now a test is being offered. 
Send the coupon and a 7-day 
supply will be sent you without 
charge. 

It will prove that no matter how 
long you have removed cleansing 
cream with towels, paper substitutes, 
etc., you have never yet removed it 
thoroughly from your skin ... have 
never removed it properly, or 
gentle safety to your skin. 


What it is 
The name is Kleenex ’Kerchiefs — 
absorbent—a totally new kind of ma- 


in 


terial, deve!oped in consultation with © 


leading authorities on skin care, solely 
for the removal of cleansing cream. 
It is the first absorbent made for 
this purpose. There is no other like it. 
Exquisitely dainty, immaculate and 
inviting; you use it, then discard it. 
White as snow and soft as down, it is 
27 times as absorbent as a towel; 24 
times as any fibre or paper makeshift! 


Stops oily skins, Combats imper- 
fections, Lightens the skin 


On the advice of skin specialists, women 
today are flocking to this new way. 
It will effect unique results on 
your skin. By removing all dirt 
and grime, it will give your skin a 
tone three or more shades whiter 

than before. 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


KERCHIEFS 


To Remove Cold Cream — Sanitary 
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That’s because old methods failed 


in absorbency. They removed but 
part of the cream and grime. The 
rest they rubbed back in. That is why 
your skin may seem several shades 
darker sometimes than it really is. 

It will combat skin and nose oili- 
ness amazingly. For an oily skin in- 
dicates cold cream left in the skin. 
The pores exude it constantly. That's 
why you must powder now so fre- 
quently. That’s why, too, imperfec- 
tions often appear. 

This new way combats those fail- 
ures of old ways. One day’s use will 
prove its case beyond doubt. 


Send the coupon 


Upon receipt of it a full 7-day supply 
will be sent without charge. 





Kleenex ’Kerchiefs — absorbent—come in cx- 
quisite flat handkerchief boxes, to fit your 


dressing table drawer . . . in two sizes: 
Boudoir size, sheets 6xz inches . . 35 
Professional, sheets gx 1toinches . . 65 


2) 


io) 








| 7-Day Supply —FREE 





KLEENEX CoO., R-9 i 
167 Quincy S8t., Chicago, Ill. I 
Please send without expense to me a | : 
sample packet of Kleenex ‘Kerchiefs— | : 
ab, #—as offered. 





Name 





Address 
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In Paris and Vienna, as well as New 
York. At all the smart pleasure re- 
sorts on the continent. At world 
famous theatres and the mosi ex- 
clusive night clubs. Wherever the 
Smart Set gathers, one sees this 
lovely manicure. 

Nails with the most bewitching 
lustre, the most alluring tint. Nails 
that win instant admiration for the 
new charm and beauty which they 
give to even the loveliest hands! 

Glazo, the original liquid nail 
polish, has ates. this widespread 
vogue. It is such a marvelous pol- 
ish! The quickest touch of it across 
the nails, and instantly they be- 
come gleaming, tinted pearls! This 


lovely finish lasts for several 
days. It will not crack, peel, or 
turn an ugly brown. Make sure 


you're getting Glazo, if you wish 
to enjoy all these advantages. 


Comes with Separate Remover 


Another thing! Glazo comes com- 
plete with separate remover, an ad- 
vantage you can have only with the 
most absurdly priced imported pol- 
ishes. This separate remover in- 
sures the most charming results, 
and prevents wasting the liquid. 
Ask your dealer for Glazo. Price 50c. 


The Glazo Company, 309 Blair Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


GLAZO 


Nails stay polished 
longer— no buffing 
necessary 
Try GLAZO Cuticle 
Massage Cream 
It shapes the cuticle 
and keeps it even 
and healthy 







| pleased. A business trip had taken him to 
| the Midwest, and he was bringing Dorothy 
| back to join her mother, who was in New 
Hampshire, settling her house. 

Though Dorothy, at twenty-one, was taller 
than Blanche, and though her hair and eyes 
were darker, she still resembled her; but more 
than her appearance it was her character that 
continually reminded Alan of her mother. 
She had Blanche’s attentiveness in conversa- 
tion, even to the little mannerism of tilting 
her head and widening her eyes when lis- 
tening, and an endearing gentleness was visi- 
ble in her face and audible. in her voice. 

“I’m afraid it’s been awfully inconvenient 
for you, coming up here on my account,” 
she said as they got into his motor at Ports- 
mouth on the following night. Her thought- 
fulness was another trait that reminded him 
of Blanche. 

Driving back into the country, he spoke 
of the old friendship between his forebears 
and hers. “We'll be neighbors up here as 
our grandparents and _ great-grandparents 
were—in the same two houses,” he said, and 
told her of papers he had found in his attic 





showing that his great-grandfather and her 
great-great-grandfather had joined in im- 
porting casks of rum from the West Indies, 
and furniture and chinaware from Europe. 

“Oh, I can’t wait to see the house!” she 
cried when the headlights picked out a white 
fence bordering a narrow lane into which 
they were turning; and though Blanche had 
supper ready for them, Dorothy, before eat- 
ing, must needs make a tour of the house, 
exclaiming over the delicate stair-rail, the cor- 
ner cupboards, and the huge fireplace with 
its iron crane. 

“I’ve had a remarkable tenant,” explained 
Blanche, looking at Alan. “I realized that 
even before I found out who he was.” 

“Just a little paint and wall-paper did it,” 
he said, and turned toward the table. “Come, 
Dorothy, you'll have plenty of time to see 
the place tomorrow.” 

Making his farewells a little later, he told 
them he was leaving by an early train; dur- 
ing the journey to New York next day, his 
thoughts constantly turned back to Blanche 
and Dorothy; nor did he experience any 
sense of homecoming as he drove that night 
through the stifling heat of the New York 
streets toward his apartment. 


O his surprise, he found Jim awaiting 

him. 

. “Why, my dear boy! 
land ?” 

“We. docked late this afternoon.” 

“How are your mother and Kit?” asked 
Alan. 

Jim frowned as he sat down. “That's 
what I want to talk to you about,” he said. 
“They've taken up with some people in Paris 
—a pretty swift lot—and there’s one of them, 
a Count Bordolini, that seems to have Kit 
hypnotized. You know the kind: one of 
those slickers—like a good-looking waiter— 
that makes a hit with women by kissing their 
hands.” 


When did you 









“Did you discuss him with your mother?” 

“Yes, and she raked me over the coals for 
it. Mother and Kit have the idea they're 
terribly sophisticated, but if you want to 
know what I think, I think they need a 
guardian.” 

“Well,” said Alan, “I’m glad you're back, 
at any rate. Did they say when they ex- 
pect to sail?” 

“No.” 

“T'll cable and find out.” Alan was silent 
for a moment looking at Jim with friendly 
speculation. 

“And now, old man, let’s talk about you. 
Have you decided what you want to do with 
yourself ?” 

Jim shook his head. “I’m sorry to say I 
haven’t. I know I ought to go to work and 
stick at something, but—” 

“No special inclinations, eh?” 
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“I'd enjoy getting a job on a ship and 
going round the world—” 

“There’s nothing in that sort of thing. It’s 
just a boy’s craving for adventure.” 

“I suppose it is.” 

“You're twenty-three, and you've seen a 
lot more of the world than most boys of 
your age. The fellow that wins is the one 
that finds the right job and sinks his teeth 
in it. I've been hoping you might want to 
come down and go to work for us.” 

Jim sighed. “I'd go crazy in one of those 
cages, counting money and rubber-stamping 
checks.” 

“Well, then, how would you like a job 
with McClintock in the Oklahoma oil-fields ?” 

“That sounds a little better—I’m sick of 
this town.” 

“Why not go up to the farm for a while 
and think it over? In the meantime I'll 
get in touch with McClintock.” 


IM had already left for New Hampshire 

by the time Alan received Leta’s reply to 
his cable. Her message told only that she 
was writing, and when at last her letter 
came, he understood the reason for her earlier 
reticence. 

“Since you couldn't see your way clear to 
take a suitable house, there is no use in our 
coming back for the present. Kit is at an 
age where she ought to have an interesting 
social life, and Paris gives her just the back- 
ground she needs. We are in a charming 
and influential circle here, and we expect to 
go to England in the spring to be presented 
at Court. 

“I fear Jim may have been giving you a 
prejudiced view of our friends. His attitude 
toward foreigners is extremely provincial and 
at times he was positively rude. ... .” 

The letter mentioned Count Bordolini, 
speaking of his ancient lineage, his elegance, 
and his attentions to Kit. Clearly Leta was 
endeavoring to justify her course; but the 
more Alan read, the more he was troubled. 

Kit, inexperienced and headstrong, needed 
wise handling, and there was no blinking the 
fact that Leta was failing in her duty. The 
years had not steadied her; her judgment, 
her sense of values, had been corrupted by 
prosperity, and her estimates of people were 
based more and more on qualities purely 
superficial. 

The thing for him to do was to get them 
home at once. He cabled Leta, but again 
her reply referred him to a letter she was 
writing, and again he was compelled to wait 
anxiously. 

The second missive, arriving more than a 
week later, announced that she had taken a 
house in Paris for the winter. 

“You have never appreciated the necessity 
of doing what you should for the children 
in a social way. I realized this keenly when 
Jim was over here, and I am determined that 
Kit shall not be handicapped, as he has been, 
by the lack of a civilized social background. 
Already her experience over here, with the 
right sort of people, has worked wonders. 
Count Bordolini is deeply interested in her. 

“The Bordolinis were a famous family as 
far back as.the fifteenth century, having been 
connected by marriage with the Medicis 
themselves. The Count is handsome and 
thoroughly a man of the world. He has 
large estates in Calabria, and I understand 
that the ancestral home is a veritable museum 
of old masters, cimquecento furniture and 
other treasures. It would, of course, be a 
brilliant match for Kit. 

“I know you are sufficiently familiar with 
the European point of view to realize that, 
if things turn out as I hope, a settlement 
will be necessary. Kit and I rely upon you 
to be generous.” 

Leta’s enthusiasm for Count Bordolini was 
not, however, shared by the Parisian corre- 
spondent of Broderick and Company, whose 
cabled report on the Italian had for several 
days been in Alan’s possession. 
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The Count, said the report, had been 
known in Paris for more than a dozen years 
as an adventurer who made a specialty of 
cultivating rich Americans. He was believed 
to have a small income which he supple- 
mented by gambling. A few years since, he 
had been co-respondent in a celebrated di- 
vorce case, and he was at present living with 
a woman appearing in one of the music- 
halls. 

Alan cabled Leta: 

“Have unfavorable report on person in 
question. Essential you keep Kit away from 
him until my arrival. Sailing Saturday.” 

The following three days Alan spent in 


making hurried arrangements for his ab- 
sence; and on Friday night, after din- 
ing alone in his apartment, he put in a 
long-distance call for Jim. Presently the 
telephone-bell rang, but it was not New 
Hampshire. 

“Mr. Wheelock?” asked a strange voice. 

“Yes.” 


The other mentioned the name of a morn- 
ing newspaper, and continued: “We have 
news from our Paris bureau that your daugh- 
ter married Count Bordolini yesterday.” 

The telephone instrument in Alan’s hand 
suddenly became heavy, and he lowered it 
to the arm of his chair. 


“Well ?” 

“Wasn't it rather sudden?” asked the re- 
porter. 

“Not at all.” 

“Then the match has your approval ?” 

“Certainly.” 


“Thank you, Mr. Wheelock.” 

Slowly Alan replaced the receiver on the 
hook. For a time he sat stunned, trying to 
grasp the full significance of the disaster, and 
he was still in a daze when presently he 
spoke to Jim, telling him what had hap- 
<0 ss 

The clock struck. It was two. He real- 
ized he had better go to bed. Through the 
long night he lay awake, now grieving for 
Kit, now thinking bitterly of Leta. 

At breakfast next morning he picked up 
the newspaper that lay, as usual, by his plate. 


WEALTHY NEW YORK GIRL 
MARRIES ITALIAN TITLE 


On sight of the headline he quickly 
dropped the paper under the table; then, 
having drunk his coffee, he telephoned 
Branch to cancel his passage. “I'm going to 
New Hampshire,” he said, “and I don’t know 
just when I'll be back.” 

The secretary, who had evidently seen the 
story, wished to be sympathetic. “Hadn't 
I better come over there, Mr. Wheelock? 
Can't I get your railroad tickets?” But 
Alan told him he would go by motor, and 
soon he was driving northward on the Con- 
course. 

Hour after hour he drove on, gaining a 
kind of savage solace from the handling of 
the car, frem the speed, and the sense of 
escape it gave him. It was raining as he 
skirted Boston that evening, but the skies had 
cleared and the moon was shining when hé 
sped through the streets of sleeping Ports- 
mouth and swung inland on the highway 
leading to the farm. 

Having passed Blanche’s house, a silvery 
blur in the moonlight, he turned into his 
own lane, drew up at the door, and reeling 
with fatigue, entered the house. 

He would be able to sleep tonight, at all 
events. 


Chapter Thirty-seven 


T was afternoon when Alan awoke. Pres- 

ently, hearing a step in the hall, he called 
and Jim came in. 

“Hello, Dad—feeling rested?” 

“Yes.” 

By tacit consent they avoided mentioning 
Kit, speaking of Alan's drive from New York 
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What Elizabeth Richey Dessez— 
whose portrait appears at the 
right—has to say on this much 
discussed question is of particular 
interest in view of her combined 
social and professional experience. 
For she grew up among Virginia’s 
fine social traditions and is now 
a successful business woman, being 
Director of the Educational De- 
partment of Pathe ~internation- 
ally famous motion picture concern, 














Do good looks count for 


or against a business woman. 


“I know of no occupation in 
which good looks are not of 
value to a woman in their effect 
upon others, and in the assur- 
ance and self-confidence which 
they give her. Good looks are 
not dependent upon beauty of 
feature or coloring .... the 
good looks of perfect grooming 
are within the reach of every 
woman. Good looks have to be 
backed up by capability to be 
of any permanent value but a 
general smartness and alertness 
in appearance indicates an effi- 
ciency that can be applied toa job 
as well as to one’s appearance.” 


ORRECT care of the skin is the first 
and most important step toward 
the good grooming Mrs. Dessez recom- 
mends. A few cents invested in a jar 


of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 


D & R PERFECT 





DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 


Also makers of Perfect Shaving Cream, 
Ha-Kol (Headache Cologne), Perfect Cold Cream Soap 


Cream—a few minutes’ faithful care 
every day—and your skin will begin 
to take on that clean, fine, wholesome 
look that is called “well-groomed”. 

D & R Perfect Cold Cream is so 
good for the skin because it is so 
beautifully made—blended with all the 
skill of 36 years of experience. For 
Daggett & Ramsdell is a famous old 
firm, which has devoted its chief ener- 
gies for many years to the perfection 
of this one exquisite cream. 

D & R Perfect Cold Cream is suit- 
able both for cleansing and moulding. 
For best results apply with a bit of 
cotton wrung out in cold water. Use 
it always before retiring and as often 
during the day as occasion demands 





It not only cleanses the pores, but 
refines the texture of the skin. Don't 
subject your skin to the strain of a lot 


of different applications. Choose this 
one sure treatment that has been found 
beneficial by so many lovely women. 

For those who want a powder base 
that really makes the powder stick, try 
D & R's new Perfect Vanishing Cream. 
As dainty, as pure, as fine in every 
way as the cold cream. H you don't 
already know these two creams inti- 
mately, send in the coupon for free 
samples. Do it now! 


D & R PERFECT 








COLD CREAM VANISHING CREAM 
- 
D & R Perfect Cold Cream comes in 35-cent, cage 
60-cent, and $1.00 jars. Also a large fat Pr 
jar for $1.50. Perfect Vanishing or DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
Cream in 35-cent and 60-cent we 214 West 14th St., New York City 
Jars. Bot h creams nae or 165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Canada 
in inexpensive - 
tubes. -- Please send me free trial tubes of your 
- 
ae two creams. ~~ 
- o N. 
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Our Shin 


Must Breathe 
to be 


Beautiful 


“Keep the Tiny Skin Pores 
Open and Clean 


Too much care may spoil a good com- 
plexion. Keep the skin actually clean 
and the pores free of all impurities. 
Soften the skin with fragrant Frostilla 
which does not fill the pores or coat 
the surface—This delicate lotion will 
marvelously aid you and Nature. It 
cleans and softens perfectly. 


Remember that fragrant Frostilla 2lso 
protects the skin from sun and wind, 
makes powder cling with wonderful 
smoothness, keeps hands always attrac- 
tive. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


At all stores, 35¢ and $1.00. 


Write us now for 


trial bottle, FREE. 





Tue Frostitta Company 

Dept. 1409 Elmira, N. Y. 
eo 
—] 
rai 


Frostil! ja 


FRAGRANT LOTION 











and of the motor-launch, in which a new 
engine had been installed. 


“Dorothy phoned a little while ago,” said 


Jim. “Her mother said to come over when- 
ever you feel like it, and she’s expecting you 
for dinner.” 

“Good.” 


“Have you heard from Mr. McClintock yet 
about that Oklahoma oil job?” 

“No, he’s still away.” 

“How much do you think he'd be will- 
ing to pay me?” 

“T don't know. 
hundred and sixty.” 

“A hundred and sixty. Let’s see—that’s 
about thirty-five a week. How much would 
I be worth to Broderick and Company?” 

Alan raised himself slightly on the pil- 
lows, regarding his son with astonished eyes. 
“Thirty-five or forty a week,” he answered. 

“Forty a week, eh? All right, I'll take it.” 
Jim spoke decisively. “I don’t know as I'd 
want to work for Mr. McClintock, anyway, 
after he’s kept me waiting around like this.” 
Leaning on the foot of the bed, apparently 
absorbed in thought, he went on: 

“I've been considering this matter pretty 
carefully in the last few days, and it seems 
to me I'd be a fool to pass up a good start 
such as I could get with your firm. For in- 
stance, Dad, how much would you say I 
ought to be making at the end of a year?” 

“Fifty or sixty a week, possibly.” 

“Sixty?” Silently Jim computed. “That's 
thirty-one hundred a year. Suppose a fel- 
low would give up his summer vacation? 
Would they allow him something extra for 
that?” 

“You get two weeks with salary, anyway.” 

“Yes—so if I kept on working those two 
weeks, wouldn’t I be entitled to double pay ?” 

“That question has not arisen, that I 
know of,” Alan smiled. “In fact, I doubt 
that we’ve ever employed such a man.” 

“Well,” declared Jim stoutly, “you're go- 
ing to employ one when I go to work for 
you. When a fellow gets to be twenty- 
three, it’s time he was buckling down and 
making something of himself. If he doesn't, 
where will he be at twenty-five or thirty? 
Believe me, when I take this job, I'm going 
to sink my teeth in it.” 

Alan hoped Jim realized how much the 
change in his attitude meant to him! “We'll 
start you a week from Monday,” he said. 
“Fine!” Jim, who was dressed in the 
height of the outdoor mode, moved to the 
chiffonier, took up a brush and with care 


He started Robbins at a 





TWO DETECTIVE 
THRILLERS 


That's precisely the description for a 
pair of stories that Elsa Barker recently 
sent this magazine, in which her stories 
have been alternating with Leroy 
Scott's. Nothing much more need be 
said of these curiously ingenious tales 
to all who are familiar with Elsa 
Barker's work than to state the titles, 
which are—“THE JADE EARRING” 
and—here is a very strange one—“THE 
KEY IN MICHAEL.” One might 
almost offer a prize for a solution of 
the latter named with perfect surety 
that no solution would possibly be 
forthcoming save from the author her- 
self. The stories will appear in carly 
issues of this magazine. 
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pressed into place a lone upstanding lock; 
and Alan, watching, remembered how, 
twenty-five years ago, he too had struggled 
with a similar rebellious lock. 

“Well, I'll see you over there at dinner,” 
said Jim, moving toward the door; and a 
little later Alan, looking from the window 
as he dressed, saw him striding swiftly 
toward the boathouse. 

“He doesn’t look like a boy any more,” 
he thought, watching the stalwart figure 
Perhaps Jim was going to be a comfort to 
him, after all. 

Before he was dressed, he heard from the 
river the hum of the engine, diminishing as 
the launch ran downstream. From his seat 
at table he used to look out of the bay 
window and see the white gable of Blanche’s 
house with the fan-shaped green shutters 
under the roof, but today at luncheon he 
noticed for the first time that the view had 
been cut off by thickening foliage in the in- 
tervening fields. Now that she herself was 
there, he wished always to be able to see 
her house. That view must be reopened. 


HAVING lunched, Alan went out into a 
golden afternoon. Stirred by a soft 
breeze, the leaves of the sugar maples at the 
roadside sparkled like red and yellow flame, 
and he felt a pang of sadness as he saw 
that some of them. were falling. Halfway 
down the arc of the western sky the sun 
was a yellow blur behind a curtain of 
autumnal mist which gave the distant hills 
a purple bloom like that of ripened grapes. 
As he walked up the lane _ toward 
Blanche’s house, she emerged from the old 
white doorway, a welcoming figure crossing 
the lawn to meet him, and at the sight of 
her he found himself delighting anew in her 
look of indomitable youth. “We're not old,” 
he was telling himself, “we're mot old yet!” 
And for him there was magic even in the 
gesture of her extended hand as she drew 


- hear. 


“I’m so glad you've come,” she said, but 
she did not speak of his trouble. “I was 
afraid you might not get here before the 
dahlias and zinnias were gone.” 

He followed her to the garden where flow- 
ers flashed richly at the slanting sun; and 
Alan, discovering a subtle harmony between 
her golden coloring and the blooms of au- 
tumn, thought that no other woman in the 
world could have graced so perfectly this 
glowing background. 

Presently, on a garden bench, he found 
himself telling of the exchange of cables, 
culminating in Kit’s marriage. 

“Isn't it possible,” she suggested hope- 
fully, “that things may turn out better than 
you think ?” 

By way of answer, he handed her the 
cabled report on Bordolini. 

“What are you going to do?” 
when she had read it. 

“What can I do? The man is Kit’s hus- 
band now, and we must make the best of 
it—as long as she does.” Abstractedly he 
was tearing the cablegram into tiny bits. 

“That's like you,” she said. “You've al- 
ways been so good.” 

“Yes, damn it!” he answered slowly, bit- 
terly. “I suppose I have. That’s what’s the 
matter with me. Old Sobersides! Good, reli- 
able, uninteresting.” He was staring away 
toward the purple hills. “What do people 
gain by being good? What have I gained? 
Nothing! I’ve made a complete failure of my 
life.” 

“Alan! You haven't! 

“To my wife and daughter,” 
“I’m nothing but a checkbook.” 
at her reflectively. 

“You've been good, too, Blanche,” he ac- 
cused. “What have you gained by it?” 
“It’s true my life hasn’t been happy, but 
1_—” 

“Well,” he broke in impatiently, “what do 
we want out of life except happiness?” 


she asked, 


Why, you—” 
he pursued, 
He gazed 
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ge was silent, looking down at a yellow 
dahlia in her lap. 

“Blanche,” he said, leaning over her, “I’ve 
loved you since we were youngsters. Do you 
remember the day, ages ago, when we went 
down to see my grandfather march in a pa- 
rade? I was in love with you then. It 
made me cranky, and I didn’t know what 
was the matter with me. I was in love with 
you when we were in Miss Claypool’s room 
at Oakland School, and I wanted to show 
you I was, so I sold my cigarette pictures 
and bought you a little silver ring made out 
of a dime—with your initials and mine on a 
bangle. I wonder if you remember ?” 

“The cardboard box is coming apart,” she 
told him, smiling. 

“Blanche! You've kept it?” 

She nodded. “Do you know the song, 
‘The Little Silver Ring That Once Thou 
Gavest Me?’ I’ve always thought of it as 
being our song.” 

“T'll never forget the night I gave it to 
you,” he said. “I had made up a little 
speech for the occasion, but when I caught 
up with you, I couldn’t remember a word of 
it, so I just shoved the box into your hand 
and ran. Afterwards I was terribly embar- 
rassed. I was wondering how you felt about 
it, and what other people would say if they 
knew. To me it was our engagement ring, 
but of course I wouldn’t have told you so for 
anything in the world.” 

“I wish you had,” she murmured. 

He bent over and took her hands. 

“Dearest, you and I made our mistakes 
long ago—both of us. The big tragedy of 
my life was your marriage, and everything 
you've suffered since—even things I didn't 
know about—has made me suffer. Haven't 
we paid, dear—haven’t we paid?” 

The sun was low, and the shrubbery and 
trees cast long shadows across the garden. 

“Who cares about us?” Alan demanded. 
“Who cares a hundredth part as much as we 
eare for each other? You've left Ray; and 
Leta has shown that I mean nothing to her. 
It’s our turn now—God knows we've waited 
long enough!” 

She faced him, her eyes filled with a tender 
liquid light. 

“Do you believe we could be happy?” 

“Of course we could! Happier than any 
two people in the world! Happier because 
of the very things we've had to suffer. It’s 
going to be all the more beautiful, all the 
more glorious, when we've come into our 
own at last!” 


As he waited, bending toward her and 
clinging to her hands, the hush of the 
garden was broken by the sound of voices, 
faint in the distance, and a girl's gay laughter. 

Blanche raised her lips to his, and as she 
drew away, he saw that tears were in her 
eyes. 

“No, dear,’ she said in a choking voice. 
“It would never, never do.” 

“We have a right to happiness!” he in- 
sisted passionately. 

“Have we? I don’t know. The world wont 
turn back for us, Alan. We can’t undo 
what's done. All the courts, all the decrees 
in the world, can’t do it. It might be well 
enough for some people, but not—not for you 
and me. We can’t find happiness that way.” 

Nearer, now, the voices of Jim and 
Dorothy sounded from the slope below. 

“They're fond of each other, dear,” 
Blanche said. 
their expense.” 

Softly she laid her hand on Alan’s. “But 
you and I know,” she whispered, “that some 
of the most beautiful things in the world are 
the things that never happen.” 

She rose, looking expectantly down the 
winding path. And as she stood there, with 
misty sunlight shimmering on her face and 
hair, she was transfigured, it seemed, by an 
unearthly radiance. 

Tue Enp. 


“We can't find happiness at | 





Sky-high 
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or cottage-low 


lead paint withstands all weather 


EAD PAINT PROTECTS and 
beautifies the city skyscraper. 

And out where the grass begins, 
lead paint brightens and preserves 
the smallest country cottage. 

The trained industrial builder, 
the careful small-house owner— 
both use paint made with pure 
Dutch Boy white-lead. The rea- 
son? If you ask your painter he 
will tell you several. 
It costs little. Even tho Dutch 
Boy white-lead is made from the 
metal lead, its cost is low enough 
to satisfy those who closely scan 
appropriations, those whose 
household budgets are limited. 


It goes far. One hundred pounds 
of all-lead Dutch Boy white-lead 
makes seven gallons of paint. 
These seven gallons will cover, 
one coat, from 3900 to 4500 sq. ft. 
of surface. And to “cover” means 
to hide, to protect against the 
elements, and to beautify. Here 
are added economies? 

Any quantity can be mixed. 
There’s no waste. Mix just the 
quantity of paint needed for a job 
—a half-pint or twenty gallons. 
It can be bought, too, from small 
one-pound tins to 100-pound kegs. 


Have the colors you like. A greenish 

blue, a shadowy gray—all the tints and 

tones of the rainbow are possible with 

Dutch Boy white-lead. It is colored at 
’ r 7 

E Dutch Boy trademark on a pail 

or keg of white-lead is your assurance 

of anall-lead product, made from the met- 

al lead. Other products made under this 

trademark are—red-lead, solder, babbitt 

metals, and flatting oil for use with white- 

lead in decorating interiors. 


DUTCH BOY 


WHITE-LEAD 


will, just enough of the exact hue. The 
tinting job is easy. You save money, 
and get the color you want. 

For porch chairs or the house itself. 
Dutch Boy white-lead makes an all- 
purpose paint. It can be used inside or 
outside, odd jobs or big jobs. 


Home-owners’ paint guide free 


It tells the whole story of this all-pur- 
pose, all-lead paint. Color illustrations 
of special outside and interior effects, 
correct paint formulas, and money- 
saving handy hints make this book well 
worth a letter. Just write to our De- 
partment of Decoration in care of our 
nearest branch and ask for “Decora- 
ting the Home.” Any special questions 


will also be gladly . 
answered by this de- ee Se. 
partment. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, 111 Broadwa Y Boston, 131 State 
ect ’ Buffalo, 116 Oak Street * Chicago, 900 
est 18th Street * Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue 7’ Cleveland, 820 West Superior Ave- 
nue 7 St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street * San Fran- 
cisco, 485 California Street * Pittsburgh, Nation- 
al Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave- 
nue ’ Philadelphia,' John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
437 Chestnut Street. 
























Makes an All-Lead Paint 
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TREJUR 
Face Powder 


JOLI-MEMOIRE FRAGRANCE 


Sample— Generous sized package in 
your own favorite shade sent for 10c. in 
stamps or coin. The House of Tre-Jur, 
Inc., 19 West 18th Street ... New York. 





Arzen benefits for Hay Fever are two-fold. 
First, there is immediate relief during the at- 
tack. Clears nasal passages at once. Soothing. 
Comfortable. 

Secondly Arzen serves a still betier purpose. 
The daily use of Arzen throughout the attack 
renders the nasal membrane highly resistive to 
pollen irritation. 
comfort. 

Arzen is not a hay fever cure. It provides, 
however, so great a measure of relief that it is 
regarded as a boon. If possible, use ARZEN 
daily before the anticipated attack. This pre- 
paratory use adds to the benefits. 

Arzen is placed in the nostrils with a pro- 
vided medicine dropper. Unexcelled also for 
insect bites, sunburn, summer colds. 

If your druggists cannot supply 
you, a package will be mailed on 
receint of 50 cents. Please men- 
tion your dealer’s name. 


ARZEN LABORATORIES, Inc. 
22 Arzen Building 
Clinton, lowa 


Sets up a freedom from dis- 





JUST REAL 
GOOD FRIENDS 
(Continued from page 88) 


because he could tell her little things about 
Gerard. Once again no one in the world 
mattered—but Gerard. Funny how all her 
emotions should surge back as strong as ever. 
She had often assured herself that even if 
Gerard did ask to come back, she wouldn't 
let him—and now he was back again, and 
she—she cared as much as ever. Perhaps 
not quite as much as ever, yet that was 
just because she was older, because she had 
waited so long. 

Somehow Margaret no longer listened with 
the old rapt attention to Gerard’s jokes. His 
anecdotes no longer seemed quite so won- 
derful. 
when he put himself into the tale, it was a 
sort of poetic license—that the story was one 
that was going the rounds and that he had 
adapted for his use. 

Gerard was handsomer than he had ever 


more tanned. There was still magic in the 
touch of his hand. When he held her in his 
arms and bade her good-night, the world 
seemed suddenly a perfect place again. 

“Tt’s great to be back,” Gerard said. “I tell 
you, I pretty near thought that all women 
were alike, and here you prove to me how a 
woman can be a real pal to a man. I tell 
you, Margaret, it’s great knowing you like 
this. You and I are just real good friends, 
aren’t we?” 


UST real good friends! Was that all? Of 

course Gerard was married—but then, his 
wife was planning to get a divorce. Being 
married to Gerard wouldn't be as lovely as 
she had planned it in those first days— 
Gerard had been married; some of the loveli- 
ness would be gone. He was hardened a little. 
But after all, he still cared more for her than 
for anyone else. Hadn't he come back again? 

Months, then, of seeing Gerard—of waiting 
for him to telephone, months of the poignant 
pain of not seeing him, of having him tele- 
phone that he could not keep an engage- 
ment, the almost hurting pleasure of being 
with him the evenings he could come. Occa- 
sionally he would take her to an inexpensive] 
restaurant or to a cheap theater. But always} — 
he was the same—full of anecdotes about his 
friends, long stories of his own life, philoso-| 
phies, moods, biographies. 

In between, on the nights Gerard did not 
come, Margaret saw Bill Duncan. Bill did 
not mean anything to her, really. She knew 
that—and yet she knew Bill made the eve- 
nings pass more pleasantly than if she were 
alone. It wasn’t fair to Bill. But after all, 
why wasn’t it fair? Bill hadn’t asked her to| 
marry him. Bill wanted to take her out— 
and she went with him; that was all. Bill 
didn’t know important people or anecdotes 


In fact, she knew now that sometimes| 


been. His eyes were a deeper blue, his face} 








about them. Bill didn’t know a thousand 
bits of poetry—stories in which he could| 
substitute himself as the hero when he told| 
them. No, Bill didn’t tell stories, but he took’! 
her to the theaters, the movies, parties. He} 
was attentive, jolly, a bit boisterous at times, 
but not unpleasantly so. And he was popular 
with all the crowd, the crowd that made fun 
of Gerard the few times they had met him. 
But of course the crowd couldn’t appreciate 
Gerard. 

Then one night, 

“I’m worried, Margaret. Somehow, you're 
the only one I can tell things to. You see,| 
last winter, before Belle left me, I met a) 
girl in Chicago. I was pretty miserable and} 
out of sorts—you know Belle and I had) 
been quarreling awfully—and this girl was a/ 
nice little thing and cheered me up a lot.) 
Well, she’s come on to New York now, and| 
she thinks I’m going to marry her. She 
found out that Belle got a divorce.” 


Gerard said: 





Margaret hadn’t known about the divorce} 
being granted, herself, 
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Stanley Washburn Haskell and Janet Marie Haskell 
North Cambridge, Mass. 
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Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


During the first year of life the 
growth of cells and tissues together with 
the building of the framework of the 
body should go on rapidly and without 
interruption, for the foundation then 
laid has a very important bearing upon 
the baby’s por health as he enters 
the period of childhood. It is, therefore, 
very necessary that an infant's dist con- 
tain food elements of a form to completely 
satisfy the constant demand for appropri- 
ate nutritive material. 


Mellin’s Food and milk properly 
prepared supplies these essential elements 
of nutrition, and a baby fed in this man- 
ner not only grows normally during the 
nursing period, but in later life shows 
the advantage of this well-selected diet 
by his strength and endurance, healthy 
color, resistance to the illnesses of child- 
hood-and his happy disposition: 
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What will be the general condition 
of the baby at the end of the second 
year is a matter that should always in- 
fluence the selection of the diet during 
the period of bottle feeding. 


Write to us today for a Free Trial 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food 
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You can now quickly learn 
to make comics, sport car- 
toons, animated and serious 
cartoons, etc. Cartooning is lots of fun— 
and fun that pays big money! Learn car 
tooning at home in spare time this amaz 
ingly easy way. 


Send for Free Book 


Mail postcard or letter today for Free 
Book on Cartooning. It tells all about 
this easy method perfected by one o 
America’s most successful cartoonists—also is filled with 
interesting facts about cartooning. Mail card TODAY! 
Give Age f under 16 years. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
Reom 329-D 1113-1Sth St. N.W. WASHINGTON, D.C 


I Can Teach 
You To Dance 
Like This 












Simp! 
photographs illustr te each 
lesson; clear, simple text and 

records teach the es- 
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“Now she’s getting awfully insistent about 
it,” Gerard went on. “The other night at a 
dance, she announced that we. were en- 
gaged!” He didn’t take Margaret to dances! 
“That puts a fellow in a pretty bad position. 
I didn’t know what to do. I don’t want to 
marry her—I thought maybe talking it over 
with you would sort of solve things. You 
always seem to understand a fellow. We've 
always been such good friends, you and I.” 

Then, suddenly, something happened to 
Margaret’s emotions. 

“T wish I could advise you, Gerard.” she 
said, and managed a smile. “Why, even if 
you had told me a few days ago I might 
have suggested marrying you, myself—that 
would have been a way out for you, 
wouldn't it? But you see, I'm—Z/’m engaged. 
I'm going to marry Bill Duncan.” 

As she voiced the words, an immense peace 
stole over her—a peace that she had never 
thought she would feel again in all her life. 
Married to Bill Duncan! Of course! Years 
of peace.... There wouldn’t be any of 
the thrills that Gerard had given her, but 
after all, what were thrills? He had never 
given real love or companionship or under- 
standing. Why, it was Bill who gave those 
things. Gerard gave—words. He had never 
even taken her anywhere, really; he had 
never introduced her to his friends or spent 
money on her; and that was important—to 
him. Even now she didn’t have even the 
smallest trifle to remember him by. The 
other girls he went with— After all, Bill 
Duncan— Of course, she wasn’t engaged to 
Bill, really. He hadn’t even asked her to 
marry him, but he would ask her, his first 
opportunity. She knew that. 

Gerard was gazing at her curiously. 

“You mean you're engage ed—engaged to be 
married?” he asked. “Why, you know I al- 
ways sort of pictured you here, waiting. I 
thought maybe_ when this other affair was 
over, if I had married this girl—that when 
—if—if that broke up—” 

Margaret smiled. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “you can always come 
to see us—whenever you want to, Gerard. I 
know Bill will be glad; he understands, just 
as you do, that—that you and I have always 
been—well, just real good friends.” 





SCHERZO 
(Continued from page 71) 

Everybody was whispering about the af- 
fair before we entered church, and every- 
body began to talk loudly when we left. 
All the talk was charitable, of course. 

“Such a dear little woman, too!” 

“Do you think she'll divorce him?” 

“IT don’t see how she can help it.” 

“Men!” 

This from the women, the oldest known 
Greek chorus. 

“She’d no business to go to Europe and 
leave him alone.” 

“I don’t blame him. The woman is a 
pippin.” 

“One more member for the Alimony 
Club!” 

This: from the men, who frankly envied 
Charley. It’s terrible, but it’s the truth: 
man’s morality is like his collar, to throw off 
if it irritates him. ... . 

“Well, Charley,” I said, Monday morning, 
“what are you going to do?” 

“Sit tight. Some kind friend will write 
Norma, and she will believe the worst.” 

“How do you know she will?” 

“My brand of luck says so. Pete, there 
hasn’t been the least thing out of the way. 
Wherever we’ve gone, we've gone publicly; 
no private dining-room stuff. She doesn’t 
smoke; she doesn’t drink; and I never touch 
the stuff while I'm with her. We amuse 
each other. Mrs. Stephenson is a thorough- 
bred, straight as a die. Do you believe me, 
Pete?” 
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A NEW MAN 


To feel oneself a new man with each 
new day is part and parcel of physical 
well-being. But daily revival is im- 
possible if the dregs of yesterday are 
permitted to poison the cup of life 
today. It is a law of right living to 
have no regrets rankling in head or 
heart, and no toxic burdens lingering 
in the body. 

The gentle discipline of ENo’s Effer- 
vescent Salt will help to keep both 
mind and body clear for action. The 
dash of ENO, taken in a half glass 
of water in the morning, promotes 
intestinal regularity. It helps to re- 
move yesterday’s waste out of the way 
of today’s work. And yet, ENO is not 
revolutionary in its method. It is gen- 
tle and persuasive, assisting nature, not 
bullying her. The dry mouth and 
throat luxuriate in it, and the inner 
organs accept it gratefully, because it 
gives them just the help they welcome 
and need, perhaps more than you 
suppose. There isn’t a trace of any- 
thing harsh or hasty, either in what 
it is or what it does. 


ENO, the World-famed Effervescent Salt, 
is obtainable from all druggists at 


$1.25 and 75c a bottle 


Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Lrd., London, England 
Sales Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 
Toronto Sydney Wellington 
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THE Joys 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


we seek to know what we do not know, the knowledge gained will 
afford us many joys. Ignorance that is inert and content makes us dull. 

Travel dissipates ignorance, and in its stead produces knowledge, un- 
derstanding and an intelligence which is sensitive to the beauty of the 
world. To be sensitive to the beauty and significance of life is to be 
responsive to the human interests in the living world. To be indifferent to 
the world and its life is to be as dead as old Tut-Ankh-Amen. 

There is no common sense in dying before it is absolutely necessary. 
Yet many of us are as dead as the Landseer lions in Trafalgar Square. 
Why? Because we have been inert and content—in ignorance of God's 
masterpiece, the world around us. We have not dug in under its shallow 
surface with a real human curiosity; we have not shown a genuine interest 
in seeing things as they really are and by that convincing experience dis- 
pelling our ignorance and stimulating our vision of life. 

Every intelligent human being owes it to self and society to travel 
over the face of Nature and get acquainted. We who know only the 
monotony of the trail between our homes, shops, offices and the little 
church around the corner, know nothing. 

Travel is education in its most pleasing form. It is unconscious edu- 
cation and conscious culture. The enlightenment that comes from travel- 
ing on land and sea is a subtle increment of the mind and heart. We 
do not have to pore over books under the beady eye of a fierce school- 
master to educate ourselves by travel—a process now as comfortable and 
as cheap as human genius can make it. 

Wisdom, as we accredit it amongst men, is a relative term. There is 
no limit, no end of it. The more wisdom we acquire the more comes 
to us by a process of subconscious attraction. And it is all founded on 
experience, the kind of experience which one enjoys in discovery. 

September, after a summer of travel and observation, is a month of 
home-coming. Life seems brand new to those who have been abroad 
in the new world or the old. Families are reunited, and the family hearth 
holds new interests for every member who has traversed a trail to and 


te ak ior that betakes itself to knowledge enjoys the journey. If 


from somewhere. 


Travel Department—The Red Book Magazine. 
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Tie Friendly Road 


and 
the Friendly Haven 


Touring, or just plain traveling, 
wouldn’t be half so pleasant if there 
were not a restful hostelry at the 
end of the day’s journey. A tiled 
bathroom, palatable food, a luxurious 
box spring mattress—what a dif- 
ference these comforts make after a 


hard day! 


Make sure of them by stopping 
at United Hotels on your next trip. 
Each of these splendid establishments 
specializes in friendly hospitality. No 
requirement of a guest is too trivial 
for quick and courteous attention. 
No facility for a guest’s comfort is 
ever overlooked. 


The BANCROFT Worcester 
*The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
The DURANT ‘lint 
The LAWRENCE Erie 
The OLYMPIC Seattle 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse 
The oir HARRIS Harrisburg 
The PORTAGE Akron 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark 
The ROCHESTER Rochester 
The ROOSEVELT New York 
The SENECA Rochester 
The STACY-TRENT Trenton 
The TEN EYCK Albany 
The UTICA Jtica 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON Foureen 
The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y 
The CLIFT Niagara Falls, Canada 
NG EDWARD oronto, Canada 
The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal, Canada 
PRINCE EDWARD Windsor, Canada 


ROYAL CONNAUGHT a -y Canada 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY t. John, N. B, 


*Your headquarters during the iat 





OF AMERICA 


UNITED 
HOTELS 


COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 25 West 45th St., New York 
Affiliated American Hote ts Corporation 
Operating Modern Hotels in Intermediate Cities 
U.N.LT.L. Operating System of Famous old world Hotels 


Reservations may be made at any United or 
American hotel for any other hotel in this 


System. 

European es uarters, United Hotels 
Travel Bureau, t. James’ s Street, London, 
S. W. 1, poe th 6 Rue Caumartin, Paris, 


France 








A song as old as Solomon's. The woman 
is always as straight as a die. It’s the 
only defense a man has. Yet I believed 
Charley. 

“I believe you; but it wont help you any. 
Do you still care for Norma?” 

“That's just it. Ill always love Norma; 
and Mrs. Stephenson knows it. Why, Pete, 
I don’t know her first name! In fun I 
call her Henry. I’ve never had my arm 
around her except on the dancing floor. 
Lord, what a mess I’ve got her in! She's 
game, too. She says she will not run away.” 

“I kind o’ wish she would.” 

“What's Kate say ?” 

“That you're the biggest ass on the lot, 
that you've done everything possible to con- 
vince Norma that you’re a bad egg. I told 
you that she had asked Kate if you had 
had any affairs before you were married. 
You had ten dozen, if I remember.” 

“You were no slouch yourself in the old 
days,” said Charley. 

“What a man does before he’s married is 
no wife’s business, nor what she does is 
any husband’s. When you step out of 
church, that ends the past. But it’s always 


there to dig up, if you’re so minded. I’m 
sorry.” 
“Not half so sorry as I am. If Norma 


wants to quit, why, I sha’n’t interfere.” 
“You'll let her go without a fight?” 
“If she wants to go, what good would a 
fight do?” 
There was some truth in that. 


NE Saturday noon in August, as we 

were looking over our golf-bags pre- 

paratory to going out to the club, a special- 
delivery boy came in. 

“Mr. Hedden.” 

Charley held out his hand for the book, 
signed and took the letter. After he had 
read it, he passed it on to me. Mr. Charles 
Hedden was informed, through Mrs. Charles 
Hedden’s. attorney, that she had begun pro- 
ceedings for divorce, naming Mrs. Henry P. 
Stephenson. I returned the bomb. I was 
stunned. 

Charley laughed. It was the kind of 
laughter no one cares to hear issue from 
the throat of a man. 

“Get together, Charley,” I warned. 

“Sure! This means just one thing: a 
one-way ticket to hell. Divorce! Do you 
get that? She wouldn't let Nellie Chitien- 
den inside the house. If she thinks I should 
have entered a monastery because she goes 
to Europe against my wishes, she’s going to 
be darned well fooled.” 

“Are you going to be a damned fool as 
well as a careless one?” I shouted. 

“You watch my smoke!” 

He tore up the attorney’s letter and left 
the office. 

Of course I hot-footed it home to give 
the news to Kate. She was visibly shocked. 

“What'll we do? We can't sit still and 
see Charley go to pot,” I said. 

“We can’t make any move till she gets 
home. Perhaps then we can make her see 
the truth.” 

“Then you believe Charley’s only been 
foolish ?” 

“Nothing else. But there are some women 
you can’t play that sort of game with. 
Norma is queer. Just now she’s in a fury, 
a broken-hearted fury; but she’s bound to 
calm down. She knows that she was wrong 
in going away alone. This knowledge may 
balance things.” Suddenly and unexpectedly 
Kate began to laugh. 

“What's funny?” I demanded. 

“Life, Peter, life! Puck was right. ‘What 
fools these mortals be!’ Two people, who 
love each other the way Charley and Norma 
do, in a muddle like this! Funny? Of 
course it is. Lack of common sense on both 
sides. She was wrong in going to Europe; 
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awaii 





Islands of color and romance 


From the temple strides the 
ancient Hawaiian chief. 
Across his magnificent shoul- 
ders is flung a golden-yellow 
feather cloak whose weaving 
took ten generations. His 
feather helmet is as scarlet as 
the rising tropic sun. 


Hawaii has ever been the land 
of gorgeous color — the is- 
lands of romance. Soft, mel- 
low sunlight and cool trade 
winds. Nights made glorious 
by a golden tropic moon. 


Hawaii is not far away. Every Wed- 
nesday a luxurious Matson liner leaves 
San Francisco forthese“ Happy Isles.” 
Think of a three weeks’ tour to Ha- 
waii! Twelve days and nights on a 
tropic sea. Hawaii with its surf to 
ride, its wonderful scenery and its 
famous hotels — its days of rest and 
nights of wonder, 


Once on board the liner your troubles 
cease. Everything has been done for 
your pleasure and comfort. The all- 
expense tour, about $270. Send the 
coupon for complete information. 


The Maroto (Flying Fish), the new 

Matson liner launched last June, will 

sail on her maiden trip to Honolulu early 

in 1027. 150 private baths, swimming 

pool, forced ventilation in all. staterooms, 
are features of her equipment, 


—_ 

The RovaAt HAWAIIAN Hore, now 

being built in Honolulu, will stand on 

ground once sacred to Hawaiian hings, 

overlooking Waikiki. It will cost over 
three and one half million dollars. 


Matson 


Navigation Company 





Matson Navigation Co., 
239 Market St., San Francisco 


Please send literature, Check here 
ing literature specially prepared for use in schools. 
Name 


Add ress 


1 am interested in a trip to Hawaii, 


Here is 4c in stamps, to cover mail- 


i} 
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THE SAME 
REVELATION 


The same Revelation serves 
every suitcase need—the short trip 
or the long journey. Being auto- 
matically adjustable to fourteen 
different sizes, it always fits its 
contents, great or small, with the 
exact degree of snugness necessary 
to prevent either crushing or 
tumbling about. 





No need to force 
it to close — the 
locks extend—the 
hinges extend, 
Simply put in ev- 
erything, close the 
lid, press it down 
—click, click, clic’ 
—allfirmandsnug, 
securely locked in 
any one of its four- 
teen sizes. Yet 
there's still plenty 
of room for that 
inevitable last- 
moment “more,” 
and no matter how 
full ic is packed, it 
never bulges. 


PACKED FOR 


A Week-End 





A Month 





That same Revelation takes the 
place ot several ordinary suitcases 
of different sizes. It’s smartenough 
for the Prince of Wales and it 
will last you a lifetime. 


—and still it isn’t full 


ADJUSTS to 14 SIZES 


At better class defartment stores 
and luggage shops throughout 
the United States and Canada 


Priced from $12.50 to $250. 
See a demonstration 
or write for catalog. 


THE REVELATION 
SUITCASE CoO., INC. 


561 Fifth Avenue, New York 
at 46th Street 


London—Paris—Berlin— Montreal 








he was wrong in running around with Mrs. 
Stephenson.” 

“You used to call her ‘that woman,” I 
observed. 

“She’s the only innocent of the three. 
Wait till Norma sees her and finds out that 
she’s fifty.” 

“But none the less dangerous. How do 
you know she isn’t in love with Charley?” 

“Well, Charley isn’t in love with her, and 
that’s the main thing. If he was, there'd 
be some sense to the thing.” 

Charley dined with Mrs. Stephenson in 
the main dining-room of the Cheltingham 
that night. He walked toward the guillotine 
with all the sang-froid of an aristocrat; just 
as brave and foolish. 

As usual the newspapers got hold of the 
news and scare-headed it. Once I had a 
notion to call on the woman myself and 
tell her plainly what she was doing to 
Charley. I even got as far as the hotel desk 
—and was vastly relieved to find her out. 
Out with Charley, probably. How do these 
things happen, anyhow ? 

Charley couldn't marry the woman, even 
if Norma got her decree. The State law 
wouldn't permit it. He was innocent; but 
no jury would believe it. 

Children—how they tie us up, smooth 
over the shell-holes, keep us on the road, 
happy or no! A child would have prevented 
all this; but Norma and Charley were child- 
less. 

In September, Norma came home. 


UIETLY and without warning she came 
to our house, and asked to be per- 
mitted to live with us till the affair was 
settled. She was prettier than ever, for her 
tragedy had refined her looks. Perhaps that 
is the greatest, or at least the saddest, trag- 
edy of all: to lose faith in something. No 
matter what the outcome, life would never 
be the same again to Charley and Norma. 
“I should not have gone away if he had 
really shown that he didn’t want me to,” 
she began. 

When I heard that, I knew that her cure 
hadn't come about, that her streak of un- 
reasonableness was yet intact. Good-by, 
Charley, I thought. 

“Let me send for him,” I suggested, “and 
the four of us talk it over sensibly.” 

“Useless,” replied Norma. “At the very 
gangplank I'd have returned home with him 
had he given the least sign.” 

My plot! 

“Charley was only lonesome and hurt,” I 
said. 

“It's done with, Peter,” said Norma. “I've 
had a detective watching them. I know 
what I know.” 

I certainly did not like the quietness of 
her. Had she stormed and wept, it would 
have shown that she still cared. 

“I thought you were against divorce.” 

“I was,” she said with a dry little smile. 
“I didn’t like it. I understand things a 
little better now.” 

“But I swear he still loves you.” 

“His actions prove it! How did it happen 
that this woman should land here right after 
I'd gone? How do I know that he didn’t 
know her before he married me? Did Char- 
ley ever speak to a strange woman before 
in that fashion? He sent for her. He had 
her to dinner in my house the other night.” 

The thunderbolt knocked a gasp out of 
me. The infernal idiot! This was a little 
too raw even for me. 


ORMA never went out except in the 

evening, when Kate drove her about in 
our car. The town was as yet unaware of 
her arrival; and Charley didn’t know. Kate, 
with all her adroitness, could not dig any- 
thing out of Norma, whether she really cared 
or not, what her life in Maine had been, 
what she was going to do in the future. 
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She had lots of pluck along with her stub- 
bornness. 

We were just finishing dinner one night 
when Norma was called to the phone. She 
returned to the dining-room, breathless and 
very white. 

“Come!” she cried. 

“Where ?”” Kate and I asked simultaneous- 
ly. 
“Home. They are both there right now 
—now !” ° 

I didn’t like the notion at all. I was 
really on Charley's side—my plot-child hav- 
ing helped him into the mess—and I did not 
care to appear as a witness against him. 
But Kate gave me a covert nod; and you 
know what that means 

“Supposing this gets into the papers?” I 
temporized. 

“What do I care?” cried Norma, her cui- 
rass suddenly full of kinks. “He needn't 
worry. I don’t want alimony; I want free- 
dom. I have three thousand a year from 
my father’s life insurance. I can take care 
of myself. I can teach again.” 

More in a minute than we had learned 
about her in two years! 

I was far from happy. If I could have 
sneaked to the telephone, I'd have warned 
the poor fool. But Norma would not let 
me out of her sight. When we arrived, she 
forced her latchkey into my hand and signed 
for me to open the door. The three of us 
stormed into the living-room, where we 
found Charley and the woman, she on one 
side of the room and he on the other. (They 
had had ample time for that.) 

Tableau, as the French say, all of us stand- 
ing! 

Then Norma's hands flew to her throat. 

“Mother!” 


SAT down. To this day I don’t know 

whether it was on a chair or on the floor. 
I was paralyzed, for the time being men- 
tally and physically incompetent. Norma’: 
mother—when Norma had given us all to 
understand that her mother. was dead! I 
do recall looking at Charley. He looked as 
human as a Hallowe'en pumpkin. They 
have a machine for testing the mentality of 
imbeciles. At that moment Charley would 
not have registered at all. 

Mrs. Stephenson raised her shapely hand 
to command attention. Heaven knows, she 
had it! 

“Yes, my daughter, who years ago dis- 
owned me. For what? My right to hap- 
piness. Shall I bore you? I don’t know, 
and I don't care. If by laying bare my 
own soul, I can bring these two young fools 
together with a better understanding of life, 
then I shall not have wasted my breath.” 

I thereupon got hold of some that / 
needed ! 

“My first husband—Norma’s father—was 
a cold man with an indomitable will. Bend 
or break—that was his motto. He was so 
dignified that he could congeal a room full 
of happy people simply by entering. I like 
sunshine, laughter, music, dancing; I like 
amusing things. So does this poor child of 


mine, but she doesn’t know it. She is a 
part of me—I know. Anything I liked, 
John straightway despised. He stood be- 


tween Norma and me from the time she left 
the nursery. He began to smother me out 
of her, remolded her by ceaseless application. 
He impressed upon her the notion that I 
was not fit to train her—because I liked 
laughter! Why? Why did he treat me like 
that, after having wooed me? _ Because 
he married me in pique, wanting another 
woman he could not have.” 

Norma’s hand flew to her throat, to stop 
the gasp. 

“Ah,” went on the mother, “that is news 
to you! Would you have believed me in 
those days if I'd told you? He made you 
thus, poor child, not for your welfare but 
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MISCELLANEOUS—CONTINUED FROM Pace 23 


EDUCATE YOUR CHILD 


in your own home 
by famous Calvert School 
methods 








and give him a better education in 
this way than he can get at most 
day schools. Write President 
Calvert School, 138 West 40th St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


— : —_— 
For High School Credits 
The Balfour Johnstone School 
Room 1900-32 W. Randolph St. 

Send for Circular. CHICAGO, ILL. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 


cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. 
10706 Bogue Bide.. 1147 N. til. St.. Indianapolis. 
° on SCHOOLS 
Free Information 27a cotteces 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Dept. A. aoge, = 
































A Rampage 
of Dead Souls 


Write a letter to any railroad, 
steamship line or tourist agency 
and reveal your desire to travel 
out beyond the narrow borders 
of your own little life. Prompt 
replies and complete plans will 
follow, as if by magic. In the 
old days it cost more energy to 
get ready to go than it costs 
now to go and come. There is 
no inconvenience, no trouble, 
no worry and no hurry in mod- 
ern travel. It is as easy as 
stumbling over the milk bottle 
in the hall. Take a trip and see. 

There is a new awakening in 
the land. Our people are dis- 
covering an old art with a new 
facility—the art of traveling, 
not only for pleasure, but for 
educative knowledge and 
quickened understanding. A 
great travel movement, liter- 
ally a swarming of the human 
family everywhere, is marking 
the beginning of the second 
quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Verily, this new travel 
spirit is like a rampage of dead 
souls. 























Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners at 
rates including hotels, guides, drives and 
fees. 
62 days, $600 to $1700 
MEDITERRANEAN 
ss “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 29 
28rd cruise, including Madeira, Lisbon, 
Spain (Madrid-Cordova-Granada), Algiers, 
Tunis, Carthage, Ath Constantinople, 
15 days Palestine and Egypt, Italy, the 
Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 
7th Round the World Cruise 
Jan. 19; 121 days, $1250 to $2900. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N.Y. 





to torture me, who saw but could not pre- 
vent what was happening. Well, I stood it 
till Norma was seventeen; then I found that 
I had reached the end of my rope. I told 
Norma that I was packing up and going to 
Reno, and asked her to come with me. Her 
father, already catching the drift of things, 
had coached her. Coldly she declared that 
if I went, I should be dead to her, that a 
divorce of that character had no standing 
among decent people. How that hurt me— 
how it still hurts! Love passes out of us, 
but never the memory of it.” 

Mrs. Stephenson made a pathetic little ges- 
ture. Norma reached out rather blindly for 
the support of a chair-back. 

“I explained what was happening to me,” 
continued this mother, “but there was no 
melting her. Her father had won on all 
points. About a year after my decree, her 
father died. I was sorry, and wrote Norma 
to come to me. The letter was returned 


unopened. My flesh and blood—and I still | 


love her!” 

Norma shut her eyes, 
strained upon the chair-top. ; 

“Well, I found another man.” Mrs. Steph- 
enson smiled. “A man who gave and still 
gives me real love. I married him and went 
to South America with him to live. For 
the first time in my life I knew what hap- 
piness was. Suddenly this child began to 
reach across the world to tug at my heart 
—tug, and tug, and tug! So I came to 
America to find her, to take her home if 
she would come, just to see her if she re- 
pelled me. I found you gone, the old house 
sold. And nobody knew where you had 
gone. You were married. But I persevered. 
You”—she turned upon Charley—‘“had left 
a forwarding address at the post office. 
When eventually I arrived here, I learned 
that Norma had gone abroad alone. So I 
settled down to await her return. When I 
heard the true story from her husband's lips 
—and he never knew who I was till this 
hour—I knew God had sent me here in 
time. If it hadn’t been I, it would have 
been some other woman. And eternally he 
talked of you; and if I hadn’t been parched 
for you, I'd have been dreadfully bored. 
So here he is, returned to you, right side up, 
a whimsical, lovable man, who needs a snaf- 
fle but never a curb. I have seen you, my 
daughter, and I’m not quite so parched as 
I was. Mrs. Brent, here, knew all about 
what I was doing; I went to her the very 
first thing.” 

“It is true,” said Kate. 


and her hand 


WONDERED if Charley’s brain had 

cleared up enough to appreciate what had 
fallen at his feet? The most glorious mother- 
in-law that ever was! 

“Well, it would seem that my business 
here was done,” added Mrs. Stephenson 
lightly. “I’m rather tired, and would like 
to be alone.” 

She moved toward the door. 

The shade of her father struggled with 
Norma for a moment, then forever lost out. 
With a muffled cry, she ran to her mother, 
knelt and clasped her about the knees. 

“No, no, no! I can't 
let you go now! Forgive me—oh, forgive 
me!” 

Mrs. Stephenson smiled. It was a beauti- 
ful smile, the reflection of which went clear 
up to heaven. Then she reached down and 
took Norma into her arms. They began to 
cry. Kate did, too. I was a bit stuffy my- 
self. 

“And you're going to begin all over again 
with this boy?” asked the mother, her 
daughter’s happiness coming first. 

“Oh, yes!” said Norma, her face hidden. 

Mrs. Stephenson turned her head so that 
she could see Charley. He took out a ciga- 
~~ proceeded to light the cork end 
of it! 
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A Sacred Bronze Ox—China 


This 
World Trip 


for $11.37 per day 





Go Rounp the World for about what 
it costs you to live at home, Visit 22 
ports in 14 countries. See strange 
peoples, age-old customs, architecture, 
ancient civilizations. Shop in quaint 
bazars. 110 days of glorious adventure. 


$11.37 per day includes this wonderful 
trip and your meals and berth aboard 
a magnificent liner. Outside rooms 
luxuriously appointed. A world fam- 
Ous Cuisine. 


Ask for complete information from 
any ticket or tourist agent or directly 
from us, 


Dollar Steamship Line 


Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 
604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















tour ~ 


Baggage 


Jnsurance 





‘OU need not be an extensive traveler to 
benefit by the protection of Tourist 
Insurance. Throughout the year 

it will p t you against loss of personal 
effects on every journey, in hotels and 
public places and wherever they are out- 
side the greater safety of your home. 


Insurance Company of 


North America Founded 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 














Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth St. at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pas, Dept. R. R.-9 
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For unruly hair— 
more people use this dressing 
than any other + + + 


Pleasant to use-— beneficial 


No matter how unruly your hair is, you need 
not be discouraged. You can keep it in place 
without making it look sticky or greasy. 

You need not, should not wet it with water 
—that only robs the hair of its natural oils, 
drying out the scalp and leaving it a prey to 
dandruff. 

Stop experimenting with your hair—you 
can do it irreparable injury! 

Begin today to use the hair dressing more 
people rely on than any other. This dressing 
is Stacomb. 

Just a touch of Stacomb in the morning or 
after a shampoo and your hair will really stay 
in place, all day long. 

Stacomb comes in two forms, which makes 
it the only dressing that suits all types of hair. 
As a delicate cream—in jars and tubes—and 
also in the delightful, new liquid form. Both 
are totally invisible on the hair. 

You may prefer the cream, or haps the 
liquid. But you will find ey in both 
forms equally effective, pleasant to use, bene- 
ficial. It helps to prevent dandruff. And it 
keeps your hair smooth, in place—but never 
— or greasy. At all drug and department 
stores, 


FREE OFFER—(Qfacoml 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. P-35, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 

Original, cream form (—) New liquid form 0) 




















Sor Stenographers 


ENUS 
PENCIL 


No.3822 


‘Two Ready Points 
and a Metal Point Protector 


Soft, smooth, long lasting lead. 

Ideal for shorthand. 60 

Send for Box of 6 pencils ¢ 
American Lead Pencil Co., 221 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
6... 








or $1.00 per dozen 














THAT WAS THAT 


(Continued from page 97) 

“Tf you'd let me help you, I'd count it the 
greatest piece of luck that’s happened to me 
in my whole life, Miss Kinnersten, really I 
would.” 

“G’night,” said Rollo. “I’ve got a hard 
day at the bank tomorrow.” 

They were hardly aware of his going at 
the moment, but he was quite aware of their 
unawareness. He went out and climbed into 
his sedan—with the special body that exactly 
fitted the needs of the human frame—and 
morosely tootled off into the darkness. Let 
Edson Payne walk back if he was so dead 
keen on exercise. A great pity he didn’t have 
a couple of canoes and a guide to carry, as 
well. Damn these big athletic bounders, 
anyway. Turning a girl's head by mak- 
ing her think he’s sort of a cross be- 


tween Doug Fairbanks, Zane Grey and 
Peary! 
As he drove along, he became cooler. He 


saw again the folly of what he had done, 
the folly of introducing Edson Payne to 
Janie Kinnersten, and the further folly of 
poking fun at Janie’s sudden affection for 
the wild life. He knew Janie hated to be 
laughed at. He knew there was a distinct 
reddish tint in her blonde hair. He knew 
that when you wanted her to go in any 
one given direction, it was necessary elabo- 
rately to force her in the opposite. Oh, well 
—Janie would come to. Janie was nobody’s 
fool. He and Janie had been friends for 
too many years for her to take serious 
offense at him now. She had sense, Janie. 
She'd be laughing at this big Payne boob in 
another week. Rollo decided that he would 
send Janie a million dollars’ worth of roses 
the first thing in the morning and a little 
note asking her to overlook tonight’s ravings. 
He’d tell her he’d had a toothache, and it put 
him off his line. Soothed and heartened by 
such reflections, Rollo sought his couch and 
passed painlessly into slumber. 

He was, unfortunately, entirely wrong in 
his deductions. Janie Kinnersten was all he 
thought her as to common sense, but he 
underestimated a woman’s great capacity for 
investigating the unknown. Everyone ex- 
pected Janie and Rollo to marry, and that 
irked her. She told herself that she was 
wholly fed up with Rollo, fed up, bored and 
weary. She knew his whole bag of tricks 
by heart. She had known them for years. 

So, when he dropped casually off the 
Kinnersten veranda, leaving Janie alone with 
Edson Payne, Janie was unrepentant of the 
slams she had dealt him. “Serves him right,” 
she thought angrily, “—trying to be so 
smart and making fun of people who care 
for the real things of life and are not afraid 
to say so.” 

She redoubled her attention to Mr. Payne, 
and when Janie redoubled her attention to 
any young man, he would have been a clod 
indeed who did not respond. She drew, she 
allured. Mr. Payne’s sensations became 
swimmy and indistinct as he gazed into the 
depths of Janie’s eyes, but he felt ever so 
happy. He kept on talking with more or 
less coherence about the call of the wild, 
and the joys of camp life, and hunting and 
shooting and fishing and swimming and 
“leaping from rock up to rock,’—though he 
had never read Browning,—until with a hor- 
rible start he realized that the clock was 
striking midnight. 


E rose precipitately. “Miss Kinnersten, 

I can’t tell you what a pleasure this 

has been—I can’t begin to tell you.” He 

held her hand and lost himself in her eyes 

once more. “I—I hope you're going to be 

kind to a stranger, let him come see you, 
play round with him a little.” 

“T’m always kind to strangers,” said Janie. 

“Oh, don’t say that—I want you to be 





WAYBURNS 


HOME STUDY COURSE 
in STAGE DANCING 


offers you a wonderful op- 
portunity to learn this fas- 
cinating art by exactly the 
same method r, Wayburn 
used to develop Evelyn Law, 
Ann Pennington, Marilyn 
Miller, Gilda Gray, Fred and 
Adele Astaire, and scores of 
other celebrated dancing 
stars. 






NED WAYBURN 

F you can’t come to the Ned Wayburn 
Studios, why not let the Ned Wayburn 
Studios come to you? Why not take advan- 


tage of this unusual opportunity to learn 
stage dancing—right in your own home—un- 
der the direct supervision of the man who has 
staged the best editions of “The Follies,” 
“Palm Beach Nights,” and over 500 other 
Broadway Revues, Musical Comedy Successes 
and Headline Vaudeville Productions? 
Mr. Wayburn’s Home Study Course in Stage 
Dancing is by far the easiest, simplest, most 
practical and most successful course of its 
kind in the world. By the use of carefully 
written, profusely illustrated lessons, supple- 
mented by phonograph records, carrying Mr. 
Wayburn’s own voice to you; Mr. Wayburn’s 
new 500-page book, ““The Art of Stage Danc- 
ing” (a Manual of Stagecraft); letters, bul- 
letins, and equipment in use at his New 
York Studios, you can quickly master the es- 
sentials of this fascinating art at a remarkably 
low cost, and quickly prepare for a glorious 
career. Write at once for FREE illustrated 
Booklet AG-1, describing Mr. Wayburn’s 
Home Study Course in detail. Do it now 


NED WAYBURN 
Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 


1841 Broadway,(Entr.on 60th St.)Studio AG-1 
At Columbus Circle, New York. Open all year ’round 
9 A. M. to 10 P. M. Except Sundays. 
(Closed Saturdays at 6 P.M.) Phone Columbus 3500 











Selecting the School 


The training, association and 
environment experienced 
during school years lay the 
foundations for success or 
failure in future life. The 
selection of the school best 
suited to develop each indi- 
vidual therefore should be a 
matter of thought and thor- 
ough investigation. This is 
especially true of boarding 
schools which prepare for 
college and for life, but it 
also holds good for schools of 
professional and special 
training. 

We will gladly help you make 
a selection, if you do not find 
a school in pages eight to 
twenty-three which seems to 
meet your needs. 

Write giving all necessary 
details, enclose a stamped re- 
turn envelope and address:— 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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kind to just one stranger, not a crowd. I| & 


wonder—Sunday afternoon, say~ would you 
care to motor out into the back-country, 
leave the car somewhere and go for a tramp 
in the woods? A real rough hike, ten miles 
or so?” 

Janie Kinnersten had never walked more 
than two miles at a stretch in her life before, 
but what of that? A girl can always twist 
her ankle, and sit on a convenient log or 
tree-stump and be carefully helped back to 
the starting-point. With this trump in hand, 
why hesitate to play the game? 

“T'd love it!” The look on Edson Payne’s 
face notified her in headlines of the effect 
she was producing on him, and tempted her 
to further damage. “You know, there’s 
never been anyone who asked me to do 
anything like that! Lakeville thinks it’s so 
sophisticated in its pleasures—dinners, dances, 
motors, country-club stuff—all so naive. It’s 
like a dream come true to have some one 
who cares for the things I've always loved!” 

She took a small step backward, for she 
thought for one dizzy moment that he was 
going to kiss her, and Janie loathed the 
promiscuous contacts that go with petting. 
So Edson Payne, though he would have liked 
nothing better than to kiss her, didn’t get 
that far. He managed to reaffirm the en- 
gagement for Sunday, say good-night, and 
get away with the controls on. 

Janie watched him go, and then like a 
dutiful child locked the front door and went 
upstairs to bed. She gave the situation 
earnest thought. Now that she was clear 
of the presence of both men, she began to 
contrast Edson Payne with Rollo Barton, 
very much to the detriment of the latter. 
Edson Payne was six feet one—Rollo, five 
feet eight. Edson Payne was unusually 
good-looking; Rollo had a round moon face, 
pale eyes, sandy hair and lashes. Edson 
Payne was muscular and hard. Rollo was 
not muscular and, very soft. Edson Payne 
had an entirely new line, this nature thing 
being comparatively unknown among Lake- 
ville’s young men. As has been already 
intimated, Janie knew Rollo’s line backward, 
forward and round about. 


HE looked at herself in the mirror. Why 

blink the truth? She was the prettiest 
girl in Lakeville by a mile. Perhaps Rollo’s 
thought earlier in the evening had been wing- 
ing around trying to register itself on her 
consciousness. At any rate, the same thing 
now occurred to her. “We would make a 
handsome couple!” she told her reflection. 
“We certainly would!” 

And then there was the duty of teaching 
Rollo a lesson not to be so owner-like, as 
well as the pleasure of grabbing off this 
desirable new man while all the other girls 
sat on the sidelines and turned pale pea-green 
with envy. Janie knew how fluttered the 
dovecotes were before Edson Payne’s coming 
to town—how Lucy Redden and Nita Bald- 
win and Suzanne Cox had all put off their 


annual big parties until he should arrive. | 


Nita Baldwin was the only one who had the 





slightest chance—Nita with her gypsy hair | 


and eyes, her radiance, her gayety, had been 
known to give Janie sharp competition now 
and then. Even the faithful Rollo had been 
known to speak a word of admiration for 
Nita, ever and anon. 

Janie sank to sleep, reminding herself to 
order a smart sport-suit with knickers the 
first thing in the morning. Thank heaven she 
could wear them without that funny clown- 
ish look in the back they give so many girls! 
Knickers—a blue handkerchief about her 
throat, a tam-o’-shanter and—oh, yes, a pair 
of real sport-shoes. She had nothing but 
high heels. She would get an outfit that 
would be adorable with the woods for a 
background. That would make Edson Payne 

Si She drowsed off to the memory of 
his last look. 

In the morning she woke to find not one, 
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the Prince of Wales 







EDINBURGH 
Where the descendants of the proud 
Highland Chieftains ts —_ the 
Tartan, famous in song and story. 


Yardley S 


4 Ols Englig 
: Lavender Soap 


THE LUXURY SOAP OF THE WORLD 
QUALITY IS ITS DISTINGUISHING NOTE. EXTRA 


fine materials treated with the experience of over a century, 
go to its making. It purifies and refines the skin and enhances 
the beauty of the complexion. Luxuriously perfumed, it is 
re one of the most delightful of personal luxuries. 


1 Box of Three Large Tablets $1.00, or 35cthe Tablet. Obtainable at all good stores. 


YARDLEY 
8 New Bond Street, London 
NEW YORK: 15-19 Madison Sq. N. TORONTO: 145 Adelaide St., W. 


YARDLEY % LONDON 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S Department of Education will help you solve the 
problem of your child’s future training—see pages 8-23. 
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Remove Hair 


below the surface of the skin with 
the LIQUID used by well-groomed 
women for 25 years. De Miracle 
is always ready for instant use, 
| no mixing, will not coarsen hair. 
60c, $1, $2—Everywhere, or direct from 
De Miracle, 138 West 14th St., New York 
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Freckles 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


you can banish those annoying, 
embarrassing freckles, quickly 
and surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Your friends will won- 
der how you did it. 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent, the face 
rejuvenated with new beauty of 
natural coloring. 


The first jar proves its magic worth. 
Results guaranteed, or money re- 
funded. At all druggists, 50c and $1. 


Stillmans Freckle 


Cream 22+: 
EMOVES F CKLES. 
HITENS TH Skin 




















@ The Still Co., 125R y Lane, Aurora, Ill. + 
e Send me your FREE make-up and skin treat- » 
a ment booklet, “Beauty Parlor Secrets.” 4 
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WEAK MEN 
STREN GTHENED 


You have no apology for being a 
weakling—a make-believe man—one 
who is laughed at, gossiped about, 


despised. It’s your own fault if 
you are weak, nervous, despondent, 
ailing and complaining. You can 


brace up if you really want to. 
You can be the kind of a man you 
want to be—the kind all admire 
and respect. No matter how badly 
you have neglected yourself I can 
build you up through 


STRONGFORTISM 
Science of Health and Strength 
STRONGFORTISM has restored to 


health and strength thousands of 
men who thought they were down 


and out—some of them marvelous 
recoveries from sickliness. I built 
them up by methods I used build- 
ing my own body into a_ perfect 
specimen of physical health and 
strength. No > sree, dope, or appa- 
ratus are used 

DO NOT DESPAIR! There is hape 


and radiant life for you if you 

will listen to me. Write me today. 

Frankly tell me your troubles. 
Send For My FREE BOOK 

of startling facts about the human body. 

Use This Coupon 
LIONEL STRONGFORT INSTITUTE 

Dept. 211 Newark, N. J. 

Send me your FRE K. “‘Promotion and Con- 
servation of Health, et and Mental Energy. 





Name 


Street 


City .. 


but two boxes of flowers awaiting her—one 
about the size of a wardrobe trunk filled 
with American beauties, and accompanied by 
an airy little note from Rollo. The other, 
a requisitioned collar-box, held a handful 
of fragile wild columbine with the dew still 
on them. On Edson Payne’s card was pen- 


ciled, “From the wildwoods and the sunrise, 
to you.” 
TOW, what would any girl under like 


conditions, have done? Exactly as Janie 
Kinnersten. She tore up Rollo’s note and 
threw the fragments into the wastebasket 
and sent his roses to the Lakeville Hospital, 
all, as it were, in one swift motion. Rollo 
had been facetious in that note, and face- 
tiousness is fatal unless one can be abso- 
lutely sure of the mood of the receiver of 
it. 

But the cluster of wild columbine was put 
in a treasured bit of old glass, and enthroned 
on Janie’s desk to inspire her as she framed 
an answer to their giver. So exquisitely 
romantic! So imaginative! It was hard to 
write, that answer. She wanted to be ap- 
preciative, but not overdo it. While she was 
struggling with phrases, Rollo called up. 
This was the ensuing dialogue: 

“Get my flowers?” 

“VYes—thank you!” 

“What's the matter? 
right ?” 

“Perfectly. They were quite stunning.” 

“Look here, Janie, don’t you feel well, or 
something ?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“You sound so funny. You're not sore on 
me for going off the way I did last night 
and leaving the call-to-the-wildwoods with 
you, are you?” 

It was an unfortunate choice of words. 
Edson Payne's card was before her. Janie’s 
voice became delicately acid. 

“No, Rollo, I’m not sore at you for leav- 
ing last night, not at all. I’m really very 
grateful to you for bringing Mr. Payne to 
call. I think he’s delightful. So different. 
So manly.” 

This was an unfortunate choice of words 
so far as Rollo was concerned. “Oh, if you 
like ‘em rough, I dare say he’s all right. 
But I don’t see where he’s any manlier than 
other fellows because he likes to shoot de- 
fenseless animals, and climb around over 
rocks and things. An appetite for flapjacks 
isn’t necessarily an attribute of manliness, 
is it?” 

There was cold fury in Janie’s voice 
now. “If you want to discuss appetites, 
Rollo, you'll have to excuse me. I’m very 
busy this morning. The flowers you sent 
me were, as I say, quite stunning, and I’m 
most grateful for them. Good-by.” And she 
hung up. 


Weren't they all 


O there it was—a nice, peppery little quar- 

rel. Rollo left the telephone vowing 
that it would be many a long day before 
he sent flowers or called up or went near 
Janie Kinnersten again. And Janie went on 
with her note to Edson Payne about equally 
divided between purrs and peevishness. At 
any rate she’d shown Rollo Barton where 
he got off! She’d taught him a much-needed 
lesson. He could run right along and roll 
his hoop—yes, and if Nita Baldwin wanted 
him, now was a proud chance for her to 
get him. She, Janie, wouldn't care a single 
sou-marquis. Why should she, with Edson 
Payne ready and willing to eat out of her 
hand! 

Janie in sport clothes was as lovely as 
Janie in chiffons. Again she thanked heaven 
that she wasn’t knock-kneed, or bowed or 
piano-legged. She was a slim, self-possessed 





. | tion. 


Diana of the Moderns. The only thing that 
|gave her any cause to consider was her 
shoes—they felt heavy and queer on feet 
used only to the lightest slippers. The low 
|heels gave her a funny tilted-back sensa- 
However, she hoped to get used to it. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 





WITH PERSO + COACHING 
Prepares you for the C.P.A. Certificate, or for the 
position as Chief Acc » Cost Acc . 
Auditor or Comptroller. 


Write for our free interesting booklet which ex- 
plains how you can secure this training in your 
time, and receive personal coaching by a pro- 
ideas accountant in your own community. Our 
guarantee protects you in case of inaptitude, sick- 
ness or straigh 
AMERICAN EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
Dept. R. B. 2095 eT: N. Y. 


CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes ML 
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Zino-pads «itz 
For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 








P ARENT =NTS giving serious thought to the edu- 
cation of their children shhould read ‘The 
Open Mind’’ on page 7. you need help in 
selecting the right school, write, giving full 
details, to the Director, Department of Educa- 
tion. Enclose stamped return envelope. 
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and Food 


For INFANTS, 
Children, In valids, 
Nursing Mothers,etc. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE BIG MONEY OPERATING A COLLECTION 
Agency; whole or part time; no capital required. 


Write 
GEORGE H. COLE, Pres. 
324 Waverly, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


$7.00 an hour actually earned in spare time seiling 
for the largest direct-to-wearer shoe firm in the world. 
$5.00 values at $2.95. Write quick for free particu- 


lars. 
THE DOUBLE-WEAR SHOE 
= Minneapolis, Minn. 


FREE TIRES and $10 daily. Take orders for Mel- 
linger 15,000 mile guaranteed tires. No investment. 
Write for wholesale prices and sample sections. Mel- 
linger, Dept. 705, Kansas City, Mo., Philadelphia, Pa., 
or Oakland. Calif. Write Nearest 


AMAZING LARGE CASH COMMISSIONS introduc- 
ing beautiful $3.95 and $4.95 fit-to-measure guaranteed 
shoes. Actual samples furnished. be Ty your territory. 

JE ARCH SHOE 
Dept. + 132-J, Cincinnati, 


Large profits in Pearls, 
customer; excellent quality guaranteed indestructible 
Pear! Necklaces. tail $4.00 up. Handsome boxes 
FREE. Sample $1.75. Brunelle, 75 Park Avenue, 
Albany, N. ¥ 

AGENTS—90 
and distribute samples to consumer. 
territory and particulars. American Products Co., 
American Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


co. 
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AGENTS: every woman a 





HOUR TO ADVERTISE 
Write quick for 
6109 
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EARN $45 to $85 extra a Week. Selling beautiful 
Shirts. Commission in advance. We deliver and 
collect. Write quick. Fashion Wear Shirts, Dept. 
L-1632, Cincinnati. 





PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 
INVENTORS— Write for our guide book ‘‘How to Get Your 
Patent”’ and Evidence of Invention Blank. Send model or 
sketch of invention for Inspection and Instructions Free, 
Terms reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash., D. C. 





INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED on cash or royalty 
basis. Patented or unpatented. in business 24 years. 
Complete facilities. References. Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co.. 63 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, SONGS, POEMS, ETC. 


EARN $25 weekly, spare time, writing for newspa- 
pers, Magazines. ee unnecessary. Details FREE. 
PRESS SYNDICATE 

Louis, Mo. 
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Her blue tie and blue tam-o’-shanter were 
ravishing, nothing less. 

Edson Payne came for her in his car, a 
roadster without a top, and not at all 
noticeable for the softness of its upholstery. 
But the admiration in his eyes, the eager- 
ness of his greeting, made Janie forget all 
that; besides, Nita was on the Baldwin ver- 
anda, watching them drive off. Nita’s party 
would be on Tuesday. 

“You’re going to the Baldwins’?” asked 
Janie as they flashed down the street. 

“Oh, yes, if you are.” 

A satisfactory answer. He went on: “I 
dare say it’s too much to hope, but might 
I go with you, if I’m not butting in on 
Barton? It’s really very hard for a stranger 
to keep names and people straight, and if 
you’d help me—” 

Janie instantly decided to dump Rollo, 
with whom she always attended every party, 
everywhere. 

“I didn’t intend to ‘go with’ anyone, since 
the party’s right across the street, and Nita 
had asked me to come early and receive 
with her. But if you like—” 

“If I like—” There's no telling what the 
infatuated youth might have said, but he 
broke off suddenly. “By George, there’s a 
tanager—look—that flash of scarlet! Isn’t 
he gorgeous ?” 

Janie gathered that he was talking of a 
bird, but by the time she had twisted about, 
the tanager was probably in the next county. 
“I missed it—too bad!” she exclaimed— 
with exactly the right amount of regret. 


OR the next five minutes she heard a lec- 

ture on the habits and characteristics of 
the tanager. It was highly interesting, and 
Janie listened absorbedly. At the end of 
it she said sweetly: “What color is it ?” 

Edson Payne laughed lightly. “You're a 
little guttersnipe,” he said fondly. “I'll have 
to bring you some of my books. Then, 
with the field-glasses, we can really go bird- 
stalking. Jt’s great fun. And we can keep 
notes, and dates, and compare them from 
year to year.” 

Janie looked a trifle blank. Somehow the 
picture of herself keeping tabs on birds did 
not quite register. But this impression 
passed quickly as she gazed at Edson Payne's 
profile. He was extraordinarily good-look- 
ing. “Handsome couple,” rang again sweetly 
in her consciousness. And what a smile he 
had, and how white and even were his teeth 
when he laughed! No one could help but 
like him. Janie found herself liking him 
more and more. 

They drove away up into the back coun- 
try, where the roads were ruts and boulders. 
In a grove of pines they left the car and 
started on their hike. The mood that had 
come to Edson Payne with the sight of the 
tanager lasted and deepened, and with it an 
appealing boyishness. He left his hat in the 
car and walked beside Janie bare-headed, his 
eyes happy. 

“This is the life, eh? Doesn't it smell 
good? I found this place last week when 
I was prospecting around, and didn’t think 
I'd be lucky enough to come back with 
some one who'd love it as much as I did. 
Look at those shadows on the hills—and 
the purples under the green in the bank 
over there. And look—there’s a maidenhair 


Janie looked and tripped slightly over a 
loose stone. He put out a rescuing hand, but 
kept his gaze on the fern. Janie looked at 
it, too, and honestly tried to find it won- 
derful, but the sun was hot, and the blue 
tam-o’-shanter lacked a brim. She felt sure 
that her nose was getting red and burnt. 
Also there were nasty little biting things 
about, nipping at her neck and buzzing be- 
fore her eyes provokingly. But Janie was 
game. She went on, and on. 

After the woods a swamp, which neces- 
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Ce DISTANCE! Ob- 
serve people, ships, birds, 
deer, bear, sports, OFF in the 
Distance! Bring them right to 
your feet with these POWERFUL 
Binoculars! Keep a pair in your auto 
—and ENJOY grandeur of glorious 
vistas. These Binoculars will provea 
never-ending lifetime JOY! Jndispen- 
sable for camping, hunting, hiking, yachting, races, motor- 
ing, shutins, observation, bird and nature studies, ete 


Powerful Military Binoculars 

Same as used by Army and Navy officers 
HESE are the GENUINE French and German Army 
Officers’ 8-POWER PRISM Binoculars; famous 
PREMIERE QUALITE; brand new, PERFECT. Bril- 
liant illumination, exquisite definition. Wide field of 
vision— many times area of field glasses. Central focusing 
with individual eye-strength and width adjustments 
Leather case, neck and shoulder straps. Usually sell for 
$40.00 to $9.00. Advantageous foreign ex- $23- 50 

change ‘Plan make ) possible F Non 

O Money now! Pay 


NOTHING on delivery. 
1 ENJOY Binoculars for 10 
on Dex , Prial Absolutely 
~ It a, 50 ae on sags plan 
0 MONT 
SETTLEMENT. Otherwise KR m. $9]. 
Order NOW! Limited Quantity! Send 
NO Money! Pay NOTHING on Delivery! 
365 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Largest Retailers of Binoculars in America. 
Gentlemen:—Send me the 8-POWER BINOCULARS 


or, ff you wish $s _ cash at 11+ 
SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. 
for 10 days’ FREE Trial on the above plan. 









10 DAYS, deduct $1.75 and send Check 
or Money Order for $21.75 in FL 

Importers, Exporters, National Mail-Order House 
“2 Generations of Honorable Dealings” 


Name . ——— 


Address ___ 
Clip and mail this . Adv. 
about yoursef. We =o 
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OULD you use $ to $10 per day extra money * 

You can earn it in sparetime,in apleasant, fas- 
cinating, new way. No previous experience nec- 
essary. Complete outtit furnished free to mem. 
bers. Everything made so plain and cleara child 
can follow instructions Itsounds too good to be 
true but hundreds already know itis like a dream 
come true. Earnings positively guaranteed. 


Write for Free Book 


Members are tones to decorate beautiful Art Novelties, 
— a shades, tables, chairs, bookracks, also etching on 

rand ok also pillow tops, batik, ete. ye 3 ete 
{gstructions for openi: rt corner in your or Art 


Store, or celling. to wan, stores. FIND OUT 
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about this golden opportunity bs Writing TODAY. You'll 
It’s just — "ve want Mail coupon or letter 

Nw enclosing 2c 


Fireside Industries 
Dept. 38 Adrian, Mich. OS™ 





Fireside 





P Industries, 
@ Adrian, ag 


Gentlemen: 

4 Without obligation on my 
part, please send me, FREE, 

. 4 the book of Fireside Lndustries, 
4 which tells how | may earn money 

V4 at home by Decorating Gift Wares; 
also particulars “f your Money- Making 
7 Guarantee and the special co-operative 
— and services. | enclose two-cent 
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Ask Me 


about color for graying hair. I want 
you to send me the coupon below and 
I’ll show you something surprising. The 
patented trial kit I send you is at my 
expense—this is my way. You test Mary 
T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer on 
one lock of your graying hair. Beautiful 
color, the original shade comes to the 
gray hairs quickly. You ask me and I 
send proof. This is fair—mail the coupon. 


--------Test Free--------. 
Mary T. Gold 927L Gold: Bidg., 8t. Paul, Minn. | 
Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows ! 
color of hair. Black...dark brown...medium brown... : 
i 

1 

1 





auburn (dark red) ..... light brown ..... light auburn 





(light red)... 
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Touch a Corn 
With this amazing liquid 
Acts like an anaesthetic 
Stops pain in 3 seconds 


NSTANTLY and at once, you can wear 

tight shoes, dance, walk in comfort. 
Then soon the corn or callus shrivels up 
and loosens. 

You peel it off with your fingers like 
dead skin. No more dangerous paring. 

Professional dancers by the score use 
this remarkable method. Acts instantly, 
like a local anaesthetic. Doctors approve 
it. Removes the whole corn, besides stop- 
ping pain at once. 

Ask your druggist for “‘Gets-It.” Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Works alike on any 
corn or callus—old or new, hard or soft. 


“GETS-IT”’ 


World’s 
Fastest Way 





if I ever go on another walk like this,” 


slippery hummock to another. After the 
swamp a hill, sun-bright and steep and 
rough. One of her new shoes had a large 
scuff on the toe, the other was black with 
slime from the swamp. She was so warm 
she could not endure her gloves, and a briar 
marked her across the blue-veined whiteness 
of one hand. But under the spell of Edson 
Payne's enjoyment, his enthusiastic voice, his 
praise of her comradeship, Janie kept on. 

“I do wish,” she said at last, breaking 
into his expression of hope that they would 
see another tanager, “I do wish I had a 
drink of water.” 

What she really was perishing for was a 
large cold chocolate soda. But Janie knew 
at least enough of nature not to expect a 
drug-store in the wilds. 

Edson Payne fairly sparkled with the 
pleasure that comes of giving pleasure. He 
announced gayly: “Right over here a little 
way is the prettiest spring of the clearest, 
coldest water you ever tasted. I'll make 
you a leaf cup.” 


HEY started at once “right over here”— 

though the little way became a hard 
half-mile filled with underbrush that made 
Janie stumble at every step, and she kept 
her arms high, warding swinging branches 
off her face. They at last reached the spring, 
a crystalline bubble at the foot of a mighty 
outcrop of stone. 

“Did you ever see anything more beauti- 
ful?” cried Edson. He found a big syca- 
more leaf and bent it into a cup for Janie, 
and she drank and drank and drank. It 
was unfortunate that at the last cupful she 
should have seen, disporting itself gayly in 
the clear water, a moderate-sized water 
snake. Even Edson’s reassurance as to its 
harmless effect on the water could not check 
her nausea. But after an interval, by a 
powerful effort at self-control, she subdued 
her qualms. “I'll carry a thermos with me 
she 
said faintly. 

Edson was genuinely concerned and apolo- 
getic. “I ought to have thought of that. 
I’m such a veteran at this sort of thing that 
I forget everyone else isn’t, too. But you 
really don’t need to mind about the snake.” 

“Let’s not talk about it,” begged Janie. 
She could not bear it. “I think we'd better 
go home.” 

They made their tortuous way back to the 
waiting car, and Janie literally fell into it. 
“Poor dear—you're all in,” said Edson 
Payne. He steadied her with his arm, and 
she did not repel him. She didn’t care if 
he did call her “dear.” After what she had 
gone through on that walk, nothing mattered. 
All she wanted was to get home, and have 
a bath and go to bed, and she was so tired 
and sleepy that she hardly remembered to 
be thankful that it was dusk when they 
got in, and neither Nita Baldwin nor any 
other interested spectator could observe her 
state of dishevelment and fatigue. 

Perhaps if Rollo had appeared at this 
moment and eaten a huge hunk of humble 
pie, Janie might have relented, and made it 
up with him. But he didn’t appear. And 
the next morning Janie had a phone call 
from him to the effect that he might not 
be able to go to Nita’s party, as he ex- 
pected to have to go on a business trip. 
It was unfortunately true, but Janie thought 
he was merely doing it to be mean, so she 
assured him amiably that it was quite all 
right, because they would have to take 
Edson Payne with them in any case, as he 
was a stranger, and so forth and so on. 

“Oh, he was going with us anyway, was 
he?” asked Rollo. “Some nerve, I'll say.” 
Whereupon it was his turn to hang up. 
And of course, if he was going to behave 
in that perfectly silly and childish way, 
there was nothing for Janie to do but shrug 
her shoulders and determine to aggravate 
him further with Edson Payne. Happily 
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the sunburn had turned to the beginning of | 


a becoming tan; the scratch on her hand 
had healed; her shoes had been cleaned and 
restored to their pristine splendor; and her 
weariness was gone, leaving a sense of 
strength and well-being from the long hours 
in the open. Even the snake had receded. 
Janie devoted herself to getting ready for 
the party at Nita’s. 

She had a green and silver gown that 
would stand up against the brilliant flame 
or tangerine that Nita would undoubtedly 
wear. It would remind Edson Payne of the 
green leaves, the silver brooks. She would 
wear it. = 

She felt a little misgiving lest he shouldn’t 
be so good socially as he was on the nature 
stuff; but when he appeared, looking as 
handsome as a movie hero in his evening 
clothes, her apprehensions were set instantly 
at rest. He was almost too gorgeous. It 
was a delicious, heady moment for Janie 
when she casually said to her hostess: “Oh, 
my dear, you don’t mind, do you, that we 
came so early? You’ve met Mr. Payne, of 


If he loved the great outdoors with an 
ever-unsatisfied passion, it is fair to record 
that Edson Payne was also an accomplished 
dancer. He danced almost as well as Rollo 
Barton—almost, not quite. They were dif- 
ferent. Where Rollo was the easiest and 
lightest of steppers, Edson swept his partner 
along with an irresistible strength. He could 
not do Rollo’s variety of steps—Rollo was 
given to invention as he went along—but 
those that he did do, he did excellently. He 
was gratifyingly anxious to dance as often 
as possible with Janie. She had a wonder- 
ful evening, and when Rollo, who hadn’t 
been called away on business after all, 
stiffly cut in on a fox-trot, she talked to 
him with an airy condescension, a sort of 
you-funny - little-boy - nobody-takes-y ou-seri- 
ously manner that irritated him excessively 
and fanned the feud between them. . Janie 
like this wasn’t Janie at all. 

Nevertheless, he tried to arouse her re- 
sentment by being highly devoted to Nita 
Baldwin, but she didn’t even see him doing 
it. Nita was inclined to rub in his troubles, 
too. 

“Janie must be crazy about this Payne 


lad,” she told him. “I’ve never seen her 
so interested before. He certainly is a 
ritzie one.” 

“Ritzie—blah!” replied Rollo. “He's 


about as ritzie as your furnace man.” 

“Don’t let jeaiousy lead you on to saying 
the wrong thing, Rollo. He's a sweetie; 
really he is. So handsome! And he surely 
does swing a mean toddle, if you get what 
I mean. Everyone says his people have 
heaps of money.” 

“Why don’t you get a couple of gold 
medals and hand them to him? You girls, 
and your judgment of men! If you chose 
your hats with as little sense as you do your 
suitors—” 

“You're taking it very hard, aren’t you? 
Cheer up, old dear—the worst is yet to 
come.” 


T looked that way to Rollo. He didn’t 

get anywhere with attention to Janie; he 
didn’t get anywhere with nonattention. In 
despair he went out on the terrace and 
smoked cigarettes with a few wild stags for 
the rest of the evening. 

The party at Nita’s was, from Janie’s 
standpoint, however, a glowing triumph; 
but Edson Payne, calling the next night, 
bewailed the unreality, the artificiality and 
falsity of all such gayeties. 

“You wouldn’t want never to see people, 
though, would you?” asked Janie, surprised. 

“Oh, no; I suppose not. But the sky and 
the stars and the vastness of the night 
dwarf that sort of thing, don’t you think? 
Last night as I went home I was thinking 





what pygmies we are, what funny little 
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whirling pygmies with these immensities 
above us.” 

“Then you didn’t enjoy dancing—with 
me?” asked Janie, reasoning, feminine-wise, 
from the general to the particular. 

“More than I can tell you. But I know 
something much better. If you'll do another 
walk with me—lI think I’ve found the only 
bed of pink moccasin flower within twenty 
miles. To see them nodding in the breeze 
is lovelier than any dancing that ever was.” 

Janie looked at him thoughtfully. There 
was a peculiar quality in his conversation— 
it reminded her of nothing so much as read- 
ing aloud from a book of nature essays. 
Yet, as she noted his rapt expression, his 
ardor,—about equally divided between the 
moccasin flowers and herself,—she cast this 
thought from her as unworthy. She said 
that she would love seeing the moccasin 
flower more than anything she could im- 
agine. 

“We'll make a picnic of it,” he cried joy- 
fully. “We'll build a little fire and have 
supper along the way.” 

“There's a very good road-house out in 
Green Valley. Respectable, too,” said Janie. 
But he laughed at her. 

“No road-house dinner can compare with 
the meal we'll cook and eat out in the open.” 

“T'll have our cook make some sand- 
wiches and little cakes,” offered Janie. 

“Certainly not. Sandwiches and cakes and 
olives and lemonade—those are for amateurs 
and motor tourists. Don't bring anything. 
Wait until you see my kit. I planned it 
myself, and it’s just right in every detail. 
Tomorrow—we'll start at four.” He beamed 
at her. “If you only knew what your com- 
panionship means to me—dear little girl! 
And to think that all this is new to you, 
and that I’m the one to show you the 
woodland paths, the ways of nature!” 

It seemed all right to Janie, only she 
hoped that there would be no snake in any 
spring they might find. In spite of his com- 
mand to bring nothing, she mentally decided 
that a faithful thermos should accompany 
her. 

They started off at four the next day, 
blithely. Janie had replaced the jaunty 
tam-o’-shanter by a hat with a brim. It 
was not quite so becoming, but it would 
prevent a peeled nose. She took the ther- 
mos, and Edson made no objection. At 
their feet in the car lay a bundle of grimy 
and grubby iron spikes and odd-looking im- 
plements strapped with a leather thong. 

“My cooking outfit,” he explained; then, 
indicating a package in brown paper: 
“Camp-grub.” 

The car was not any more comfortable 
than on their previous ride, but they did 
not go so far. Laden with the cooking 
kit and the food supplies, they sought the 
lair of the pink moccasin flower, and after 
Janie had duly admired it, they found a 
fine bit of stone outcrop on which to spread 
their picnic supper. 


DSON at once got very busy. He un- 

strapped the spikes and the implements, 
and after much unfolding and fitting to- 
gether, he displayed a grill, rather wabbly, 
and some rectangular pans with slots for the 
handles to slip into, two flattened cups and 
an odd narrow receptacle which he proudly 
explained was a coffee-pot. 

“We'll just have chops and bacon and 
coffee tonight,” he said. “Another time we'll 
have camp bread.” 

Under his direction Janie gathered bits 
of dry wood, and he built a fire beneath 
the grill. From a near-by brook he got 
water to boil for coffee. 

Janie sliced the loaf he had brought— 
with a camp-knife that seemed very short 
and inadequate. Also he showed her how 
to cook the bacon and chops. The hot 
grease spattered her wrists painfully. Black 
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The fire seemed to blister her 
cheeks as she bent over it. The coffee boiled 
over into the frying-pan. Edson laughed 
merrily at these misadventures. 

“You're a little tenderfoot,” 
“But you're learning.” 

At dusk they ate a heavy and indigestible 
meal of gigantic chops and bacon sand- 
wiches, muddy coffee, unsweetened and un- 
creamed, and for dessert there were raisins 
and chocolate. While they were eating, mos- 
quitoes appeared, but it seemed that they 
never bit Edson, though they had no such 
inhibition as regarded Janie. She slapped 
and ate alternately. 

“What do you find to enjoy about all 
this?” quivered on the tip of her tongue 
more than once during the hour, but re- 
mained unuttered. Edson Payne's pleasure 
was so evident, so unfeigned, and he looked 
so perfectly stunning in his flannels and soft 
shirt, that Janie was fascinated in spite of 
herself. She listened attentively to his remi- 
niscences of camping at the snow-line of 
various Colorado peaks, but when it was 
finished, suggested that they’d better be go- 
ing home, as it would be too dark to find 
the way back to the car. Janie felt reason- 
ably sure that she was going to have indi- 
gestion from that supper, and she wished 
to be within easy reach of the bicarb. Also 
she felt that a little lotion for mosquito 
bites would not come amiss. 


her toil. 


he told her. 


WEEK or so later her mother, Mrs. 

Kinnersten, asked a question. “My 
dear,” she said, “of course I’m a noninter- 
fering modern parent, but I do want to 
know whether you have any serious designs 
on this Payne young man. His feelings are 
evident, and everyone's talking about it.” 

“I’m not sure,” said Janie. “If it hap- 
pens, you'll be the first to know.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Mrs. Kinnersten. “I do 
like Rollo. He's so easy to get on with.” 

“So is Edson. He’s a darling, Mother— 
not a bit like any other man I ever met.” 

Her mother looked doubtful, but was si- 
lent; and that doubtful look weighed the 
scale heavily in the balance for Edson 
Payne. There were other weights there. 
Nita Baldwin had been over and asked so- 
licitously: “What is the matter with your 
skin, Janie? It’s so sort of reddish and raw- 
looking.” 

It wasn’t, you know. Merely the tan had 
deepened. But Nita’s scratch had made 
Janie realize thrillingly that Nita was 
deeply envious. 

Then there was Rollo. He had been up 
one evening, arriving a little before Edson, 
and had asked her if her passion for the 
great outdoors wasn’t waning, and if she'd 
taken out any accident insurance? He was 
merely whistling to keep up his spirits, for 
he was very woebegone, was Rollo, these 
days. But it all served to make Janie’s 
interest in Edson keener than ever. She 
knew that if she lifted her little finger, he’d 
ask her to marry him; that he was only 
waiting for a chance. So far, she’d kept 
him off it, largely because, subconsciously, 
she missed Rollo, and all that he had been 
to her. She and Rollo had read and talked 
much together, and he had a clear and pun- 
gent way of comment, a wide vision and 
a far greater knowledge, both of life and 


* literature, than his commonplace exterior 


suggested. Janie had enjoyed that. 

but arguing on the other side, was it not 
far finer, more red-blooded and virile to 
be even as Edson, disregardful of all prose 
save Nature’s lore, all poetry save Mr. 
Service’s ? 

And there was something more: Edson 
Payne’s calmness, his assurance, his cer- 
tainty that he had chosen the best, that there 
was nothing to be said for any other taste 
or pursuit, exercised an almost hypnotic in- 
fluence over her. And he was so compla- 


cently sure that she shared his enthusiasms. | 
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She had been too emphatic with her affirma- 
tives, at first. He had taken her entirely at 
her word. 

It was not that she did not like him— 
she did, very much. She liked his physical 
perfection, the ripple of his muscles, his easy 
strength, his tirelessness. His appreciation 
of flowers and birds and beasts and the 
scenery of earth and sky were too genuine 
not to be liked, even though they were 
somewhat bromidic in form. And he was 
so delighted with her companionship—con- 
stantly he said things about it that set 
standards below which she simply had not 
the courage to fall. 

Janie went on. She scrambled up stony 
hills and trod delicately through boggy dells 
She waded streams, awkwardly wielding a 
trout-line. She burnt her hands and her 
clothes with the cooking outfit. She ate 
foods that brought blotches out on her face 
the next morning, blotches almost as bad as 
the dose of poison-ivy she got on one of 
their picnics. She learned not to shriek or 
run at the sight of snakes, lizards or large 
worms. And as the summer heat grew more 
and more oppressive, and the summer moon 
grew larger and more romantically golden, 
she knew that at any moment— 


F course, all this necessitated her grad- 

ual withdrawal from most of the local 
festivities. She could not display her dis- 
figured hands and sunburnt neck, or her 
roughened hair, at garden parties and at 
teas and luncheons. Now and then she and 
Edson would look in at one of the Country 
Club dances, and she saw there what gossip 
had already intimated—that is, a Rollo con- 
soled by the charms of Nita Baldwin. Oh, 
well, let him go. Edson was a million times 
better looking, and stronger! 

Yet it piqued Janie’s resentment, this com- 

plete defection of Rollo. She would have 
liked him to suffer, to pine, be inconsolable 
|It was abominable that he should care so 
little. But men are like that, Janie told 
herself bitterly. 
She had been coming up from the drug- 
| store, where she had gone to get another 
large bottle of citronella, when she met 
| them, Rollo and Nita, laughing together in 
a most reprehensible light-hearted fashion. 
| They stopped her, though she would have 
hurried past them with a cool nod 

It seems that there was to be a Midsum- 
mer Carnival Night at the club—canoes 
| decorated on the lake, a masked costume 
|dance on the verandas, entertainers for a 
|cabaret show, brought from New York 
“Of course you'll come, you and your heavy 
suitor,” said Nita archly. 

It was exactly the sort of thing Janie 
adored. 

“Come in your sport things,’ went on 
Nita, “and bring the camp stove for a stunt. 
I hear you two cook everything from soup 
to nuts on it.” 

Janie longed to slap her. And Rollo, too, 
because he giggled. She hurried on, her 
cheeks flaming. This settled it. Edson 
Payne should propose as soon as he liked, 
and be accepted. She'd show these two 
grinning idiots! 

They were to go on another picnic soon. 
He should do it then; and then, after they 
were engaged, Janie would begin gently but 
firmly to break him of his obsession for 
nature. She'd begin by making him go to 
that costume dance—yes, and announcing 
the engagement there. After that—well, he'd 
be a regular human being. He'd have to be. 

She was not feeling very well—so much 
hiking about in the heat and eating coarse 
food was telling on her, and a few itches 
of the poison ivy still lingered. But when 
Edson came for her, she was ready and 
waiting. They started very early in the 
afternoon—they were going clear to the sea- 
shore, and it was a long drive. The sun 
was high, and so was the humidity. It did 
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not matter how fast they went—there was 
no relief from it. The moist hot air was 
like a scalding bath. 

But beside the sea there was a refreshing 
breeze. There were also mosquitoes with 
extra long beaks, which could pierce blouses 
and stockings. Janie soaked herself with 
citronella and went to work, helping Edson 
get the fireplace ready. He fixed two logs 
in a V-shape and laid the grill over it. He 
brought wood while Janie wrestled with 
the complications of the pan and coffee-pot 
handles. She broke a fingernail in the proc- 
ess. She said something very unladylike 
under her breath. 

“We're going to have a special treat to- 
night,” said Edson fondly. “We'll cook the 
bacon in the frying pan, then leave the 
grease in, and fry eggs in it. I brought 
half a dozen. And look—” He held out a 
package beamingly. 

It was self-raising flour. “We'll just mix 
this up with milk—I got a bottle of milk; 
and in a few minutes we'll have the finest 
lot of flapjacks you ever tasted. I got maple 
syrup, too. Wasn't I the thoughtful little 
boy, though ?” 

At this playful query Janie became a very 
thoughtful little girl. Flapjacks on a night 
like this were madness. Her broken finger- 
nail hurt like anything. The breeze had 
grown discouraged and vanished. The mos- 
quitoes were increasing in number and beak- 
power. 

Edson went on with his preparations. 
Across the fire he gave her a fond intent 
look. “Janie,” he said, “I dream of things 
being like this with us—always. I picture 
us two going back happily to all my old 
haunts, side by side, in the wilderness, wak- 
ing to the sunrise and plunging into the 
cold water of some mountain lake—then a 
little camp-fire—like this—and the good 
smell of bacon and coffee. You're such a 
little comrade; dear—I never thought to find 
a girl like you. I think of us going on to- 
gether—Nature’s own children—forever. Janie 
—do you—” He started round the camp- 
fire, quite assured as to her answer, ready 
to take her in his arms. 

The accumulated miseries of the weeks 
rolled up their height before Janie and beat 
down her pride, her intention. She spoke 
out of the ache of her fingernail, the sick- 
ness of her stomach, the intolerable smart 
of mosquito-bites, as well as her loss of 
Rollo and her real sentiment toward Edson’s 
ideas of pleasure. 

“You don’t want to marry me, Edson,” 
she said. “You want to marry a sort of 
mountain goat, as nearly as I can figure it.” 


HE words blew out a safety-valve. The 

bacon Edson had left in the pan began 
to burn. With a sudden gesture Janie seized 
the pan and flung it and the bacon as far 
as she could throw it toward the ocean. 
She snatched the package of self-raising flour 
and slung it into the flames. She lifted the 
bottle of milk and smashed it on a stone. 

“Nature’s own children!” she panted. “Na- 
ture’s own children! I hate Nature! I 
hate bugs and dirt and poison ivy and nasty 
messes cooked in a nasty messy way! I 
hate these filthy knickers, and this shirt! 
I hate these hideous shoes! I hate burning 
my hands and browning my face and look- 
ing at all the damn’ flowers and birds in 
the country! Get away from me, Edson— 
get away from me—don't let me ever see 
you again as long as I live! Don’t you ever 
speak to me. I'd like—I'd like to hit you 
with that camp-stove—” 

She was walking away from him as fast 
as she could, sobbing, tears running down 
her face. Hysteria had her, and she was 
hardly aware of Edson hurrying beside her, 
begging her to be calm, telling her that she 
was ill, that he’d take her home at once. 


“Get away from me, I tell you,” she | 
cried at last. “I'll never get in that horrible | 
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bumpy old teapot of yours again as long 
as I live, never! I'm going to walk home, 
if it’s the last thing I do.” 

“But—but Janie darling—why, it’s twenty 
miles,” said Edson, beside himself with sur- 
prise and worry. 

“I don’t care if it’s twenty thousand,” re- 
turned Janie. “I wont go with you!” And 
now she began to run down the road. 


E stopped then and went back to get 

his car, so that he could better follow 
her, but unfortunately had difficulty in 
starting. During this time Janie gained some 
measure of self-control, and when she heard 
the car coming, she simply climbed the fence 
and lay crouched down there until Edson 
was past. She walked on, still behind the 
fence, until she heard him tearing back— 
he thought, she knew, that she must have 
taken the other road, the one that led to 
the beach trolley. When he had gone past 
the second time, she climbed back to the 
road and began her long walk home. 

It was a lonely road, and ordinarily she 
would have been afraid to walk there at 
night. But she was only thankful for its 
loneliness. She saw with painful truth what 
a fool she had been, and how her pride and 
her resentment and her vanity had nearly 
tied her for life to a man who through no 
fault of his own was hopelessly uncongenial. 
She was ashamed of herself and she pitied 
him. 

Presently she saw a farmhouse, and she 
went In. Yes, they had a telephone. They 
would let her use it. She explained, with 
self-possession, that her car had broken down 
and she wanted to let her people know. 
And if they wouldn’t mind letting her sit 
on the porch and wait— 

She had plenty of time for more truthful 
thinking before the car that was sent for 
her finally came. She thanked the farm- 
house people, and ran out to it, and had her 
foot on the running-board before she realized 
that it was not her father who was driving 
it, and it was not her father’s car. It was 
Rollo Barton, and his sedan. 

“Your car was out, so your mother 
phoned to me,” said Rollo easily. 

Janie got in. She had to reach home 
somehow, and nothing mattered very much. 
She was curiously blank. It didn’t matter 
if it was Rollo, or anyone else. She had 
said everything in the back of her mind to 
Edson; she had thought everything in the 
back of her conscience to herself. She could 
think and feel and say no more. 

But Rollo was not so empty of emotion 
“What happened? Did Payne’s car break 
down ?” 

“No—I don’t think so.” 

“Say, look here, Janie, he didn’t try to 
get fresh with you, did he? If he did, 
ri—” 

“For Pete’s sake, Rollo, don’t be an abso- 
lute clank!” How nice it was to drop back 
into the familiar vernacular. 

“You tell me what happened, or I'll hunt 
him up and find out.” 

Janie considered. “Nothing happened. I 
just couldn’t—stand—him—: another—second. 
And I mentioned it—clearly.” 

The serene finality of her voice, the com- 
posure of her manner, conveyed more than 
the words. Rollo, in his turn, considered. 

“Coming back to the ease of civilization, 
Janie?” 

“Something like that, I suppose.” 

There was another silence, full of unspoken 
sentiments, exchanged understandings. 

“Janie,” said Rollo, tagunbtingy. “are you 
coming back to me, too?” 

Janie leaned back luxuriously on the art- 
ful cushions of his sedan. Great peace en- 
compassed her. 

“Ask me,” she commanded. “Just ask 
me!” 

And that, as the imtelligentsia say, was 
that. 














THE 
STOOPING MEN 
(Continued from page 53) 


should take wives from among these kins- 
folk of ours, it would be for the good of 
both tribes and would strongly bind an 
alliance between them.” 

A shout of agreement went up from the 
ranks of the young men, who had for 
a moment seemed ill content at the prospect 
of delay. The Chief's eyes met those of 
Gort with a look of understanding, and 
a slow, wise smile passed over his bearded 
lips. 

“As always,” said he, “wisdom is Gort’s 
familiar, and Gort is my brother and my 
right hand. An embassy shall go to our 
kinsmen the Flint-workers. And I would 
have Gort himself to lead it.” 

“If Kran wills it, I go gladly,” responded 
Gort. “And I will take vith me Borg, my 
friend, and the young mar. Arn to tell me 
more about the Stooping Men, and two 
other warriors, if Kran will appoint them 
for me.” 


y= early in the morning, while the 
mists yet lay in thin, fantastic coils 
upon the water before the Caves, Gort, rid- 
ing his mare Windrush and with the dog 
Fanna trotting beside him, led forth his 
little party. Borg,’on the big dun-colored, 
dark-maned stallion, brought up the rear. 
Behind Gort came Arn, leading by the raw- 
hide halter a two-year-old filly as a precious 
gift from Kran to the Chief of the Flint- 
workers. 

The docile filly was laden with a corded 
pack containing beads of ivory and horn, 
necklaces of a vivid black-and-scarlet bean, 
and various implements of horn and bone 
skillfully wrought. And three dogs, trained 
for the chase, trotted at the heels of the 
marching warriors—a gift second only in 
importance to that of the young mare. It 
was the far-seeing purpose of Kran and 
Gort that the tribe of the Flint-workers, 
their kinsfolk, should be brought to share 
in every advance which had been gained by 
the progressive Men of the Caves. 

With a great splashing, and snorting of the 
horses, and excited yelping of the dogs, the 
little party headed due south across the 
vast, grassy, acacia-dotted plain. At Gort’s 
suggestion they traveled noisily. They were 
not hunting, as they carried supplies of dried 
meat. And they wished to avoid delay by 
giving the dangerous beasts, the lions and 
leopards and wild bulls and elephants, abun- 
dant warning of their approach. They 
judged that these great beasts, unless taken 
by surprise or for some reason looking for 
trouble, would avoid joining issue with so 
strong a party of the mysterious man-crea- 
tures. And it was so. 


F the long journey there is little to tell. 

At last the river they had been follow- 
ing became sluggish and spread itself between 
broad, marshy banks. From the strange 
salty tang in the air, Gort knew they were 
approaching the Bitter Waters. The party 
swung along over a succession of low, 
rounded, naked hills, till a wide-flung, rhyth- 
mic thunder fell upon their ears. It was 
the music of sea-waves, which none of them 
had ever heard before. Then, about mid- 
morning, they crested a bare, wind-swept 
down, and stopped in stark amazement at 
sight of the limitless expanse of blue out- 
spread before them. 

The round, skin-covered huts of the Flint- 
workers were clustered irregularly in a spa- 
cious sheltered valley of the downs, where 
the winds which whipped the uplands hardly 
touched them. The travelers were warmly 
welcomed, their hosts having been warned 
by scouts of their approach. The People 
of the Flints had heard, from their traders, 
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how the Men of the Caves had made serv- 
ants of the horse and the dog, but they 
were filled with wonder to see these fierce 
beasts actually moving among them, docile 
and unafraid. The Chief, a white-maned 
old warrior whose wide-set gray eyes still 
held the fires of command, whose feet still 
trod the turf with the spring of youth, ac- 
cepted Gort’s splendid offering with uncon- 
cealed delight. 

“My brother puts me too deeply in his 
debt by such rich gifts as these,” he said to 
Gort. 

“They are not too rich, Chief,” answered 
Gort, “for they come from Kran, our Chief, 
whose fathers, many generations back, were 
kin to yours, as doubtless your own tradi- 
And Kran has sent us to 
ask a great thing of you, Chief, in the name 
of that ancient kinship.” 

“Our traditions tell us also,” said the old 
Chief, “that Gort is of the blood of Grém, 
who made us what we are, and that the 
spirit of Grom dwells with him today. To- 
morrow perhaps, or the day after—for we 
would keep you with us as long as possible— 
you shall tell me what it is that Kran, my 
brother, desires of us. But first, for our 
hunting and our fishing have prospered of 
late, we must feast together, all of us, and 
cement this happy renewal of our friend- 


ship.” 
“It is well,” said Gort, and looking 
around upon the contented faces of his 


followers, and upon the stalwart men and 
comely women who clustered about them to 
hear the tale of their journey, he added em- 
phatically: “It very well, Chief. Our 
hearts are warmed by your welcome, and it 
is good for us to be here.” 


1s 


UT it was not till the evening of the 





third day that Gort, who knew how | 
to make haste slowly, broached the purpose , 
of his visit. Sitting with the Chief by 


beside the doorway of the Chief's 
great double-peaked hut, he asked leave to 
summon the young man Arn to tell the 
Chief a story. With fervor and tense pas- 
sion Arn told of his experiences with the 
Stooping Men; and thrice the Chief half 
rose to his feet, scowling and muttering, as 
he listened. When Arn had finished, Gort 
sent him away. 

“Chief,” said Gort, after a silence, “when 
our tribe is dishonored, yours is dishonored. 
When our blood is defiled, yours is defiled. 
We ask you to form a close alliance with 
us. We ask you to send a body of your 
men to fight with us against the Stooping 
Men and rescue our women. We ask you 
to help us blot out those monsters from 
the face of the earth. And then we, our 
tribe and your tribe together, shall keep 
our blood clean and possess and subdue the 
earth.” 

For a long time the old Chief sat silent. 
His eyes, deep under the broad and shaggy 
brows, stared at the fire broodingly. 

“These Stooping Men,” said he at last, 
“should certainly be destroyed. But it ap- 
pears from the young man’s story that they 
are very many in number, and very fierce 
and dangerous. It miust be considered with 
care.” 

He fell silent again; and Gort kept silence 
also. 

“I could send warriors,” the Chief con- 
tinued presently, “as many as your ten fin- 
gers and my ten fingers twice over and once 
again, and yet not leave our huts unguarded. 
And I could send my eldest son, A-bé, a 
great warrior, to lead them. For I fear that 
I myself am too old and lazy for so great 
an enterprise. But I must consider it in 
full council, tomorrow.” Then, before Gort 
could make any reply, he seemed to change 
the subject. “You had one wife only, but 
she is dead. You have a little boy, and 
two old women, and the crippled, wise old | 


the fire, 
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man your father, at home in your cave. | 
That is all?” 

“It is so,” agreed Gort, wondering at the | 
question. 

“I have many daughters,” continued the | 
Chief. “I have one, the youngest, the child 
of my old age, who is most dear to me. 
She is very young, and very fair to look 
upon—the fairest of our tribe. She is also 
wise beyond her years. Our greatest war- 
riors demand her of me, but she will not 
look at one of them. If Gort the Wise, 
in whom is the spirit of Grém, should take 
her to wife, that indeed would unite our 
tribes, and I could say no to nothing that 
Gort, my son, should ask of me.” 

Gort was deeply embarrassed. His eyes 
wandered as he strove to hide his hesitation. 
Since his wife’s death, absorbed in schemes 
and dreams and experiments, he had taken 
no heed of women. And he dreaded the 
thought of any distraction in the cave. He 
certainly did not want a wife. And yet, 
there was his duty to the tribe. If he 
should refuse, the old Chief would be af- 
fronted, and his embassy thus would fail 
dismally. 


A& he pondered, a burst of musical laugh- 
ter fell upon his ears, mingled with a 
dog’s joyous barking. Then a white and 
slender girl, with a cloud of yellow hair 
streaming out behind her small head, came 
racing into view from behind the Chief’s 
hut, in gay pursuit of Gort’s own dog Fanna, 
who was leaping playfully before her. As 
Fanna was haughtily indifferent to all stran- 
gers, Gort was amazed, and looked at the 
girl with some interest. Then he looked 
again, realizing that never before had he seen 
any creature so beautiful. 

“Sath,” called the Chief sharply, “come 
here.” 

The girl stopped her game and came 
slowly, rather hesitatingly toward them, with 
Fanna crowding close against her bare knee. 
She wore a double necklace of ivory beads 
and scarlet seeds about her neck, and a 
leopard skin, caught up over one shoulder 
and draped to leave one firm young breast 
bare, hung nearly to her knees. 

“This is my daughter, Gort,” said the 
Chief quietly. 

Gort sprang to his feet. The girl’s great 
eyes, softly bright, met his for an instant, 
then dropped, while a slow flush crept over 
her face. At the same time a swift change 
passed over Gort’s hesitations. 

“Chief,” said he quickly, “to me it seems 
now that there is great wisdom in your sug- 
gestion. Oh, the greatest wisdom. But the 
maid, your daughter, dare I to hope that 
she—that she—” 

And he stopped, startled out of his usual 
self-possession by her beauty. The girl 
looked up, glanced from one face to the 
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other, felt Gort’s eyes burning upon her, 
and understood. Her fingers clutched nerv- 
ously in Fanna’s thick coat, and her breast 
heaved quickly. Then she stepped around to | 
her father’s side. 

“What my father wills, that would be my 
wish also,” she said in a low voice. 

The Chief laughed dryly. 

“It has not always been so,” said he. | 
“See what it is to be Gort! I think the | 
council, tomorrow, will listen favorably to 
whatever Gort may request. Run away, | 
girl—we have much to talk over.” 


O it came about that when Gort led back 
his little party to the Caves, he led also 
some three score eager warriors from the 
tribe of the Flint-workers, under the Chief's 
son A-b6, with half a dozen adventurous 
young women who were ready to find mates 
among the men of Gort and Kran. And 
with them also, riding happily on the mare 
Windrush, Gort’s hand upon the halter lest 
she should be afraid, went the girl Sath, 
her leopard-skin tucked up from the slim 
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Woman to woman 


Knowledge passes rapidly 
concerning feminine hygiene 


N certain circles there is a frank 

discussion of this subject, but there 
are other women who constantly 
stumble along unguided. Many of 
them, of course, de/ieve they know the 
truth, but their knowledge usually 
goes no further than the employment 
of poisonous antiseptics, such as 
bichloride of mercury and various 
compounds of carbolic acid. 


New discovery banishes risks 

Doctors will tell you that most 
compounds of carbolic acid are saponi- 
fied in an effort to reduce the burning 
effect, but nevertheless they remain 
corrosive in their action. Scar-tissue 
and hardening of the membrane fre- 
quently follow their use. 

Fortunately itis nolonger necessary 
torun these risks. There is a new anti- 
septic and germicide called Zonite. It 
is immensely powerful and yet abso- 
lutely mon-potsonous. Zonite is far 
more powerful than any dilution of 
carbolic acid that can be applied to 
the body. And it means so much to 
woman’s comfort, beauty and health 
assurance. 

Women’s Division offers free booklet 

The Women’s Division has prepared 
a dainty booklet especially for women. 
The information it contains is concise 
and to the point. Sendforit. Read it. 
Use the coupon below. Zonite Products 
Company, Postum Building, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Use ZoniteOinrment for burns, 
scratches, sunburn, etc. Also 
as a powerful deodorant in the 
form of a vanishing cream. 


onile 

At your druggist’s in bottles 
25c, 50c and $1.00 

Full directions with every package 
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sun-tinted knees, her yellow hair all shining 
about her shoulders... . . 


OME two months later, a formidable 

little army moved out from the coun- 
cil-place of the Caves, Kran himself, craftiest 
in generalship and deadliest in battle, was 
in command,-with Arn, tight-lipped and 
dreaming of his vengeance, beside him to 
show the way. At the rear came Gort, with 
A-bé the young leader of the Flint-workers, 
now Gort’s ardent friend and disciple. .Not 
a horse, not a dog, went with the expedition, 
for the leaders regarded secrecy and surprise 
as essential. 

_It was not till after about three weeks’ 
journeying that the first signs of the Stooping 
Men were met with. Being now come within 
the enemy’s country, the invaders pressed on 
with redoubled haste but also with redoubled 
watchfulness. When, however, two small en- 
campments were passed, so recently aban- 
doned that the ashes of the cooking-fires 
were little more than cold, both Gort and 
Kran were troubled and took counsel to- 
gether. 

“In some way,” said Kran, “they have 
got news of our approach. But how? For 
they are short-legged and slow of foot; and 
we are swift. They can have no scouts so 
swift as ours.” 

“It would seem that they have some in- 
telligence,” muttered Gort, aggrieved at the 
mystery. “They must have some means of 
communication which we know not of. Let 
us take Arn into our confidence.” 


No: there was one regard in which Arn 
was wiser than either Kran or Gort. He 
knew the strange heart of women better than 
they did. When they laid the problem be- 
fore him, he was suddenly troubled. Then, 
after a moment's thought, his very lips went 
white with fury. 

“What is it?” they demanded of him, in 
wonder. 

“One of our own women,” groaned Arm 
presently. “Some one of the captives. She 
has fallen in love with the beast-man who 
has taken her. She is scouting for them. 
Thrice over is she a traitor.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Gort. But Kran 
knew better. “It must be true,” said he in 
a terrible voice. “She shall be buried alive, 
for this.” 

“But which one? There are four of 
them,” protested Gort, sorely troubled. 

“They shall all die,” declared Kran simply, 
rising. 

With his scouts now flung out more widely 
to either flank, Kran pressed on. He wished 
to gain the open ridgy country which Arn 
had told him of, lying near the pass through 
the jungle where Mai-w4n’s party had been 
ambushed. In such a country his little force, 
however outnumbered, would have every 
advantage of its speed and its long-range 
weapons over the slow hordes of the beast- 
men. 

Two days later, in the early afternoon, 
Kran, with Arn beside him, reached the 
crest of a low ridge of grass and rocks, and 
looked down across a long, grassy slope to 
a belt of jungle, rankly green and steaming 
in the heat. A narrow pass, carpeted thickly 
with some low-growing purple-blossomed 
herbage, led through it. 

“It was there,” said Arn, pointing, “that 
destruction came upon us.” 

“Tt is here,” said Kran, “that we will 
avenge the dishonor.” Turning quickly, he 
halted his ‘force, deployed them to right and 
left, and bade them all lie down, just out 
of sight behind the crest of the ridge. Gort 
and A-bé, from the rear, came hurrying for- 


| ward to join him, followed a moment later 
by Borg, who controlled the scouts. 


S Kran stood explaining his plans, and 
allotting each his place in it, a shout 
of warning sounded from the heart of the 
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jungle, followed by a hoarse scream. Then 
far to the right two scouts burst from the 
mass of greenery and came running toward 
the ridge. A moment more, and all along 
the fringe of the jungle other scouts leaped 
forth, racing up the slope, waving toward 
Kran and signaling desperately. Two or 
three, observing that Kran was warned and 
stood calmly leaning on his spear, turned 
and shot arrows, with very careful aim, into 
the leafage. In response to each shot, a 
harsh yell came from behind the branches. 
From further to the left a scream of agony 
arose, and was choked short. 

“That's one of ours,” snapped Gort. His 
face changed. He stiffened, swung up his 
spear, and turned flaming eyes upon the 
Chief. 

“Yes,” said Kran, answering the appeal. 
“Go. Take these twenty men nearest you. 
Lure the hordes forth. Taunt them. Use 
your bows only. Come not to grips with 
them. Make as if to enter the pass but 
enter not. Then flee from them. Lead them 
up the slopes upon our arrows and our 
spears.” 

Already the eager Gort was leaping down 
the slope, his twenty close beside him; and 
Arn, not waiting for permission, sprang to 
join him. Kran laughed, well content. The 
battle was shaping as he would have it, and 
he was young again. “And you, Borg, call 
in your scouts, into the line on the left. 
Guard the left. You, A-bé, the right. Don’t 
come to close quarters. Avoid, and kill.” 
Then he dropped behind the ridge, and lay 
peering over it through the screen of grass- 
bunches. 

Straight down to the mouth of the purple- 
floored pass Gort led his running company, 
and straight into it; whereat Kran, on the 
ridge-top, started anxiously. But there Gort 
halted. “The bows, ready,” he ordered. 
Then Gort wheeled his men sharply and 
raced back again into the open. A roar of 
fury rocked the green depths behind them, 
followed instantly by a shower of edged 
stones and light throwing clubs, which hap- 
pily fell short. But there, on both sides, 
the gray hordes of the Stooping Men were 
already crashing forth frem the leafage, and 
shambling up heavily to close the mouth of 
the pass. 

“Aim low! Shoot!” cried Gort. The 
deadly shafts, hissing from the short stout 
bows of the Cave Men, threw the front 
ranks of the enemy into yelling confusion. 
The masses behind pressed on over the 
writhing bodies of the fallen, hurling their 
sharp-edged disks of stone as they came. 
Two of Gort’s men were struck, but it was 
at long range and they were not disabled. 
“Back to the ridge. Run!” shouted Gort. 
The whole party fled in feigned panic up 
the slope. But Gort and Arn, bringing up 
the rear, turned more than once to drive 
back arrows into the throng. 


HE skirmishers slipped over the ridge- 

crest and dropped among their com- 
rades, who lay, impatient for the battle, their 
long arrows already set to bowstring. The 
hordes of the Stooping Men, now grimly 
silent, were rolling up the slope. In the 
heavy slowness of their approach there was 
something so sinister, so assured, that Kran 
conceived a respect for their prowess, and his 
blood leaped with new heat for the en- 
counter. As the dreadful wave rose almost 
within bowshot he gave the word, and the 
waiting lines of Cave Men sprang up along 
the ridge. 

“Wait,” he commanded. 
Each man loose three arrows. 
Ready! Shoot!” 

As those straight shafts drove home, a 
pandemonium of screeches arose from the 
oncoming horde; the front. ranks fell writh- 
ing, and the mass behind paused irresolutely. 
Then a great voice, hoarse, but masterful 
in its fury, lifted itself through the tumult 


“Aim low. 
Then stop. 
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of screams; and the rear ranks, delivering a 
volley of stones, some of which almost | 
reached the crest of the ridge, rolled forward 
again over the bodies of their slaughtered | 
comrades. 

“Again. Three arrows. Shoot!” com- 
manded Kran. 


S before, the front line went down, twist- 
ing and screeching, clutching at the} 
shafts that pierced their bodies. The as- 
sault wavered, recoiled sullenly, came to a 
stop. A gigantic warrior, a head taller than 
his fellows, and huge of girth, bounded to 
the front, magnificently defying the arrows. 
There he stood raging, and strove to lead 
his men again to the charge. But they only 
answered him with growls, and shrank 
farther back. Bellowing madly, he whipped 
about, fixed his pent-house glare on Kran, 
and charged up the slope alone. 

“A brave man! A great chief,” cried Kran 
in admiration, and sternly waving back his 
followers, who were already surging impa- 
tiently over the crest, he strode down to 
meet the challenge on even terms. But the 
Stooping Men knew no rules of fair fighting. 
From their huddled ranks came a flight of 
stones and clubs, hurtling through the air. 
A club struck Kran on the shoulder, spin- 
ning him about and bringing him, half-dazed, 
to his knees. With a yell of triumph, the 
great beast-man leaped forward to finish 
him; and once more the horde surged | 
upward, roaring madly. 

“Charge!” shouted Gort, bounding forward | 
like a panther to Kran’s side, and hurling | 
his long spear. With amazing dexterity the 
beast-man caught and held it as the point 
just reached his shaggy chest. But in the 
next instant Gort’s club smashed full into 
his fiercely grinning face. 

Another volley of arrows as Gort’s line 
raged down the slope had checked the beast- 
men’s third advance, and now the Cave Men 
were all about them, thrusting with their 
long spears, leaping in with lightning slashes 
and away again. For a few minutes the 
grizzled horde stood up to the slaughter, | 
hurling their stone disks and wielding their | 
great clubs nimbly. But they were ham- | 
pered by their own crowded mass, while the 
swift Cave Men, light on their feet and 
elusive as wolves, smote and slew in the 
open. 

Kran had by now-recovered himself, and 
though his left arm hung numbed and use- 
less, his right, wielding his long pick-headed 
club, was a flail of destruction. Then the 
beast-men broke in panic and fied down 
the “hill, hoping to gain the refuge of the 
jungle. Some of the Cave Men fell, slain 
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healthy, happy teeth. And you 
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for her beauty, her health and her 
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much on her teeth. 

Teach her the simplest, yet most ef- 
fective beauty secret in the world ... 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Colgate’s is the modern way to pro- 
tect the charm of beautiful teeth. 
It makes them flash white and lovely 
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by those slicing stone disks, or brained by ; 
the clubs, or ripped by the knives of the 
wounded as they passed. But the implacable 
slaughter went on; and not one of the horde 
survived to reach the sheltering shadows of 
the jungle. 

Along the edge of that rank grass wall of 
leafage Kran halted his triumphant follow- 
ers and counted their losses. Some _half- 
score were dead. And many were the 
wounded to attest that the battle had not 
been lightly won. Arn, with a long red 
gash in his thigh, was searching at the edge 
of the jungle for astringent herbs to stanch 
the blood-flow. A-b6é of the Flint-workers, 
who had been carried into the shade, was 
lying unconscious. In his impetuosity he 
had fought at close quarters and fallen be- 
neath the club of one of the long-armed 
beast-men, but had been rescued by his 
followers. Gort and Borg, alone of all 
the leaders, were unscathed. 





ORT leaned upon his spear, surveying 

the sprawled shapes of the slain, and 
the battle-lust faded from his eyes. Kran 
sent a party to bring in their own wounded. 
Arn, having stanched and tied up his wound, 
came limping to the Chief and cried fiercely: 
“Our work not yet done, Chief. The 
great camp is but a little way beyond the 
jungle. Let us leave a party to tend our 
wounded and bring. in our dead. Let us 
go and make an end of them all before they 
take alarm and escape.” 

Kran ordered it so, and the main body of 
the Cave Men moved swiftly through the 
jungle pass. Gort was minded at first to 
stay and help the wounded. The battle be- 
ing done, what must follow was little to 
his taste. Then a new thought struck him, 
and he followed hastily, his face grave and 
perplexed. .And in his heart was a sudden 
longing for the fire at his cave-door, with 
wise old Sag beside it, and for the golden 
tumbled abundance of Sath’s hair about her 
laughing face. 
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But when Kran, with Arn limping briskly 
beside him, led his band forth upon the out- 
skirts of the great camp, it was plain that 
the alarm had long preceded him. A final 
desperate defense had been organized. Out 
before the sprawling collection of rude, 
pointed huts stretched the line of defenders 
—white-haired old men, young boys, wild- 
eyed, shaggy women—the last defiant ges- 
ture of the smitten tribe of the Stooping 
Men. 

“Our woman, the swift runner, has warned 
them,” said Kran coldly, halting his follow- 
ers for a moment. “There were four taken 


captive. Which is the traitor?” 
_ “I know,” said Arn in a low voice, his 
face white with deadly purpose. “Look, 


there are the other three.” And he pointed 
to a tree that stood in the open space 
beside a hut thrice larger than the rest. 
Bound to the trunk were three tall, fair- 
skinned girls, straining frantically, with new 
hope, at their bonds, as they caught sight 
of the army of the Cave Men. 

“That hut is the home of the head chief,” 
continued Arn slowly, “who took my 
woman. I sought him in the battle, but 
he was not there. He must be ill in the 
hut, perhaps injured in fight with some great 
beast. And she must be there, tending him 
—shel” 


VEN as he spoke, a squat, black-headed 

mountain of a man appeared in the door 
of the great hut. Supported by a tall young 
woman whose head was crowned with a 
shock of bright red hair, he moved labori- 
ously a few steps forward and seated him- 
self against the trunk of another tree at 
the other side of his doorway. The girl 
handed him his spear and a flint knife. For 


some moments he glared at his foes. Then 
with a bellow of huge derision he pointed 
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Your Sheerest, Gayest Gowns 
‘Your filmiest, daintiest things . . . 


Wear them now without hesitancy or a moment’s doubt 





This NEW way solves women’s oldest hygienic prob- 
lem as the women of constant social or business activity 
would have it solved .. . exquisitely, and by ending 
the uncertainty of makeshift methods . . . ending, too, 
the bother and embarrassment of disposability. 
+ —+ 
By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 
Registered Nurse 
RESH, charming, immaculate, all day and 
every day beyond all doubt or question—this 
new way is bringing it to millions. 

In your life, it will make a great and refresh- 
ing difference. It will end the doubts and un- 
certainties of the old-time sanitary pad. It gives 
back the days women used to lose. 

Eight in every 10 women in the better walks 
of American social and business life have adopted 
it. Doctors urge it. Highest authorities approve 
it. Virtually every great hospital uses it. 


These new advantages 

Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad, is made of the 
super-absorbent Cellucotton. Nurses in war- 
time France first discovered it. It absorbs and 
holds instantly sixteen times its own weight in 
moisture. It is five times as absorbent as ordi- 
nary cotton pads. Kotex also deodorizes by a 
new secret disinfectant. And thus solves another 
trying problem. 
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KOTE€EX 
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in rest-rooms by 
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Disposal 
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easy to dispose of 
as a piece of tis- 
sue—thus ending 
the trying prob- 


lem of disposal. 


Kotex will make a great difference in your 
viewpoint, in your peace of mind—and in your 
health. 60% of many ills, according to many 
medical authorities, are traced to the use of 
unsafe or unsanitary makeshift methods. 

There is no bother, no expense of laundry. 
Simply discard Kotex as you would a piece of 
tissue—without embarrassment. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, mil- 
lions are turning to this new way. Obtain a 
package today. 


Only Kotex is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the 
only sanitary napkin embodying the super-absor- 
bent Cellucotton. It is the only napkin made by 
this company. Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex. 


On sale everywhere 


You can obtain Kotex at better drug and de- 
partment stores everywhere. Comes in sanitary 
sealed packages of 12 in two sizes, the Regular 
and Kotex-Super. Today begin the Kotex habit. 
Note the improvements, mental and physical, 
that it brings. Write today for “Personal 
Hygiene” booklet. Sample of Kotex will be 
mailed free on request. Cellucotton Products 
Co., 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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Kotex-Super: 
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Utter protection— 
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times its own weight 


in moisture; 5 times 
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cotton pad, and it de- 
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tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Baby, 25c. Also 
made in three different 
bristle textures—hard, 
medium and soft. Always 
sold in the yellow box. 
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| girls. 
fighting with the grim courage of despair, 


{remembered Kran’s threat. 





to the three captives and handed back the 
knife. 

The girl’s face at once flamed with a sort 
of madness. She laughed shrilly, darted for- 
ward like a tigress, and with lightning thrusts 


stabbed each of the three captives. They, 
at least, should not live to gloat over her 
doom. 


For an instant the Cave Men stood stupe- 
fied. Then with a yell they loosed a flight 
of arrows and darted forward. 

“Take her alive!” roared Kran. But he 
was too late. Pierced by two arrows, the 
murderess staggered back to her grinning 
lord, and fell, to gasp out her life at his 
feet. He laid a huge hand lightly on the 
red brightness of her hair, then lifted his 
head, shook his spear in defiance, and ut- 
tered once more his tremendous, booming 
laughter. He would die fighting. But a 
shaft from Arn’s bow, hissing down from 
the blue, pierced his brain; and he toppled 
sidewise, balked of that last hope. 

Meanwhile the feeble defenders of the 
camp were battling to withstand the rush 
of the Cave Men, who had been maddened 
by that wanton murder of the three captive 
The old men and the boys, though 


proved but frail antagonists. The women, 
however, were more dangerous. Armed with 
short spears and with daggers of flint, they 
fought with the swift ferocity of the she- 
wolf. Several of the warriors went down, 
and many more were badly slashed, before 
these shaggy and hideous but splendidly 
heroic furies were overcome. 

Disdaining to use their weapons against 
such foes, Kran and Gort stood apart and 
watched; but Arn was in the midst of it, 
glutting his hate, yet feeling that his ven- 
geance could never seem perfect because the 
traitress, the woman who had been his, had 
been punished by another hand than his 
own. Never would he forget the look upon 
her face as she died across the feet of her 
master. He must have been a man indeed, 
that dreadful and misshapen chief of the 
Stooping Men, so to enchain the heart of 
such a woman! 


S for Gort, now in the hour of his 
4 % complete triumph he felt curiously de- 
It was not the fate of the three 


pressed. ( 
young women, so atrociously murdered on 
the very threshold of salvation, that dis- 


turbed him. That, he pondered, was perhaps 
the best thing that could have happened. 
Further, he was unfeignedly glad that the 
traitress, the red-haired woman, had been 
killed. Had she been taken alive—well, he 
Gort stood for 
justice, but he would not stand for torture. 
There might have been some argument be 


tween himself and Kran—now happily 
avoided. Then why was his spirit now 
troubled ? 


To this questioning an answer came quick- 
ly. Arn limped up to the Chief, panting 
savagely. 

“Many women _have escaped,” he cried. 
“They have fled before we came, taking the 
young children with them. Either they have 
fled through the forest, or they are hiding 
in the burial caves on the hill yonder, hop- 
ing that their gods will protect them. Let 
me take a party, Chief, and seek them out 
and destroy them, lest a new generation of 
the beast-men arise to shame us.” 

Kran listened indifferently. The ache of 
his injured left arm was making him weary. 
“Be it so, if you will,’ he muttered, and 
turned away to rest under the shade, con- 


scious that his great task had been accom-| bss 


plished, and anxious only to get back to the 
home caves. But Gort, as he listened to 
Arn’s fierce plea, had suddenly realized what] Send 
was troubling his own heart. 

“I will go and look for these fugitives,” 
said he. “And you, Arn, shall come with 
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‘**As necessary as 
the pressed suit’’ 
says TERRY, 
the broker 














he means 


GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 


NEATNESS, personality, good clothes 
—all are characteristic of these 
men of success. Comb your hair 
with Glo-Co Hair Dressing and it 
stays well-groomed all day. 


The effect isn’t artificial either. 
It can’t be that with Glo-Co Hair 
Dressing because Glo-Co Hair Dress- 
ing isn't a sticky, greasy paste or 
cream. It’s a liquid that makes 
the hair soft, pliant and lustrous. 
Is just as fine for the scalp as for 
the hair. Stimulates the hair roots 
to new growth, and helps keep 
dandruff away. Your doctor would 
recommend it. 

Dandruff is a cause of baldness, 
so be on your guard. Use the 
Glo-Co treatment each week. Apply 
Glo-Co Hair Dressing liberally to 
the scalp to soften the dandruff, 
then wash with Glo-Co Shampoo. 
The cleansing, antiseptic lather of 
this marvelous shampoo frees the 
scalp from every trace of dandruff 
and bacteria. 

After ‘the shampoo, comb your 
hair with Glo-Co Hair Dressing to 
keep it in place. 

Sold at drug stores and barber 
shops. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply Glo-Co Hair Dressing and 
Shampoo, a full-sized bottle of 
either will be sent for 50 cents. 


The Glo-Co Company, 6511 McKinley 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


DRAFTING Lessons 
actually sent FREE! 


to prove you can learn AT HOME 
in your spare time! 











I have made Drafting so simple to learn, 











ouTritT that any fellow with common schooling can 
GIVEN now master it quick? and —_ at home 
Pall oise. in spare time! I will send you 3 interest- 
bigh «rade! ing lessons Free to show you that you can 
Triangle become an_Expert Draftsman. At the 
same time I will tell you all about the 
Severs thing wonderful opportunities and big salaries 
Zien” with-| open to Draftsmen, There’s a big demand 
out one cent} for men wno know Draf*ing from begin- 
extra cot. a@ week. 





ning to end, at $76 to $12 
Train's" Job*2"Raise 
ou’re earning less than 
Kb a week, a into Draft- ¢ 
You can learn by my 
new job-method in a few 
months. Free Job Service 


pete is your copertant to get 


you are is cies fe reas eo 
Send Today! oor.’ featnloe. 
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222 out of 325 Bankers express 
the usual preference—Gillette 


BANKERS are famous for accuracy 
of judgment; their whole training 
and experience have taught them to 
be sure before passing an opinion. 


So when actual interviews disclose that 
out of 325 bankers, 222 name the Gillette 
as the means they take to a smooth, com- _ 
fortable shave, it is another proof that, 
based on the perfection of its shaving 
service, Gillette pre-eminence is an indis- 
putable fact! 

Whether you have a beard “like wire’ or as 

soft as silk, your GOOD shave will become a 

PERFECT shave if you read “‘Three Reasons’”’ 

—a new shaving booklet just published in a 


new edition. A postcard request and we'll 
gladly send you a copy with our compliments. 


. 
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GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


$5 0 $75 


The New Standard 
s In Gold Plate, $6. 
ee - In Silver Plate, $5. 





“The New Improved é; 1 1] et 


SAFETY—<@ii RAZOR 


THE So 7A 3: FT BAS O.D O F THE WORLD 
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There’san Eversharp 
for you in any style 
and size you want. 


This one sells at 83 


Wahl Pens are made 
in new shades of mot- 


tled, red and black, 
This one sells at $7 


A great team is the 
hand and brain, no 
matter what your goal. 


Train them together,in 
school and in the game 


of life, for your victory. 


Out of the shifting play 
of the mind, select and 
perfect that flashing 
thought which promises 
Success. 


Drill yourself in the 
practice of fining it down 
to fighting trim: 

Pur it on Paper! 

) 42h V Vv 

I Success waits on the man 
] who keeps in line with his 
thinking those best friends 
V of an active brain, 


E VERSHARP 
WAHL PEN 


B96. The Wahi Company, Chicago 
Pic Wahl Compan. Le Tonto 











me. We two will be enough. Let the rest 
see to burying our dead, that we may set 
Out for home as soon as possible.” 


TOW Gort remembered that once, in his 
many talks with Arn, the young man 
had spoken of the rafts which the Stooping 
Men made use of to traverse their sluggish 
river. And he knew in his heart which way 
the fugitives had gone. Striding stiaight 
through the field of slaughter, through the 
irregular lines of empty huts, he came out 
upon the bank of the river, which at this 
point curved sharply and disappeared behind 
the forest. Here a narrow trail led through 
a dense growth of bamboo-grass, hidden 
from the river but appearing to follow its 
course. 

Having traversed the forest for perhaps a 
mile, they came out suddenly upon the 
river-bank again. There, in plain view, far 
out upon the current, was a raft, deeply | 
laden with women and children, the women 
paddling frantically to force the slow craft 
onward. 

Arn ground his teeth at the sight. The fugi- 
tives were far out of bowshot, and nearing 
the other shore. Gort smiled, stepped for- 
ward to the edge of the bank, and stopped 
in surprise. Immediately below him, at a 
rude landing, was another raft, so heavily 
laden that it was hard aground. The women 
were straining in desperation to get it afloat. 

With a snarl of satisfaction Arn lifted his 
spear. But a sudden crushing grip upon 
his wrist stayed him. He strove furiously to 
wrench himself free, thinking even, for a 
moment of madness, to defy Gort’s author- 
ity. But turning his head, he met Gort’s 
eyes; and his madness cooled. 

“Be quiet,’ said Gort in a terrible voice, 
for he was not accustomed to anything like 
defiance. “Drop that spear!” Then he 
turned his back upon him, and stared down 
thoughtfully upon the loaded raft. 

At sight of the two tall figures on the 
bank, a long wail of despair arose from 
the raft, and the women snatched up their 
weapons. But Gort, leaning calmly on his 
spear, waved them off, and pointed to the | 
open water. At first they could not compre- 
hend, but gasped up at him open-mouthed. | 
He waved again more urgently, making 
signs to them to get away quickly. The | 
women dropped their weapons and tugged 
and lifted till the raft was afloat. They 
scrambled aboard, and paddled away with 
all their strength, staring back at Gort in 
dumb amazement. When they were well 
out upon the stream, beyond bowshot, Gort 
turned to Arn. 

“Come,” said he quietly. “Pick up your 
spear. Let us go back. I think they will 
journey very far, those women with their 
children. They will keep on till they reach 
a land so far that we will nevermore see 
their hateful faces.” 

His voice was grave and kindly as of old, 
and Arn took courage. “But why did you 








let them escape?” he asked humbly. “I 
do not understand.” 
ORT did not answer at once. He did 
not, himself, quite understand. He only 


knew that he had felt it was right, and he 
must do it. But he also knew that he owed 
to Arn, and would owe to Kran and the 
whole Tribe, an explanation somewhat more 
precise and more cogent. 

“The spirit of my great father, Grom, 
whispered it to me suddenly,” said he at 
length. “He whispered to me that the blood 
of children should not be upon our hands, 
lest the gods should turn their faces from 
us, and we ourselves should one day come 
to such an end as has befallen the hordes 
of the Stooping Men.” 

And this argument, as propounded by | 
Gort, proved convincing to Kran and all the 
Tribe. | 
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‘Vanishing 
Herds 


A Cowboy's Novel 
of Cowboy Life 


by Jay Lucas 


y 





This powerful and revealing 
novel of ranch and range is by 
aman who started his career as 
a cowboy, was then for some 
years a professional hunter of 
predatory animals in Arizona, 
and now is rapidly winning rec- 
ognition as a writer of virile, 
authoritative fiction. Be sure 
to read it in— 


The Blue Book 
Magazine 


for September 


Also in this issue: H. Bedford- 
Jones, Clarence Herbert New, 
Calvin Ball, Stephen Hopkins 
Orcutt, Bigelow Neal, Lemuel 
De Bra and other able writers. 


ON SALE AT ALL 
NEWS-STANDS 


The Consolidated Magazines Corporation, 
Publisher, 36 So. State St., Chicago. 
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“Pm sure of a perfect drive now—always out of the rough and on the fairway.” 
“*How’s that?” 
“Kelly-Springfield tires.” ° 
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You Should Weigh— 


py Ca T is estimated that one-eighth of 

\\y| ||| the people of the United States 

fy | are overweight tosuchanextent 

S28) that their health is menaced. On 

the ‘other hand, in their efforts to be slim, 

thousands of girls and young women are 
definitely undermining their health. 





Up to the age of 30 it is well to weigh five 
or ten pounds more than the average for 
your age and height. The reason is this: 
Extra weight in youth is needed to fortify 
the body against tuberculosis and other 
infections to which young persons are par- 
ticularly subject. But from 30 on, it is best 
to weigh less than the average, particularly 
as age advances. When food for growth is 
no longer needed, a smaller amount will 
replace the body tissues worn out in the 
everyday business of living. If more is 
eaten it is apt to be stored away as fat. 


Excess weight over 30 may be a predis- 
posing cause of heart disease, diabetes, 
gout, kidney trouble, high blood pressure, 
hardening of the arteries and apoplexy. It 
may mean lowered resistance to surgical 
operations and to the acute diseases, such 
as pneumonia and typhoid fever. 


Find out the ideal weight for your height 
and age. If you are too thin or too fat, 
build up your body or reduce—for your 
health’s sake. But get the 

advice of your physician first. 

Do not take dangerous “‘fat 

reducers” or “‘fatteners”’. 











Strep right up! Let me guess your weight!” the barker 
shouts and up steps the laughing, jostling crowd eager for fun. 
And it seems funny—but in reality the scales are engaged in 


Begin now to work toward 
your proper weight—and when 
you reach it, keep it. 


a serious business. They say to the fat, “Beware—you are in 
danger!” And to the thin, “Take heed—trouble ahead! 





oJ 


to normal weight by simple diet and exercise. 


Persons past their youth who weigh 20% more 
than the average have a one-third greater death 
rate than the average. Those who are 40% over- 
weight have a 50% greater death rate than the 
average. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
recognizes overweight as so serious an impairment 
among its policyholders that it hasissued a booklet 
which contains much valuable information for 
those who wish to avoid dangerous overweight. 


This booklet tells how a certain group of our 
own Metropolitan employees were brought back 


™ 


In several cases as much as 50 pounds were 
eliminated—safely and comfortably. 


In this booklet will be found a weight table 
prepared according to the latest study on the 
subject, as well as a complete program of diet 
and exercises that will help you to reduce your 
weight if you are organically sound. 


A copy of ““Overweight—Its Cause and Treatment” 
will be mailed free to anyone who asks for it. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE. COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 











